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BONG  time  elapsed,  said 
Buckthorne,  without  my 
receiving  any  accounts  of 
my  cousin  and  his  estate. 
Indeed,  I  felt  so  much  sore¬ 
ness  on  the  subject,  that  I 
wished,  if  possible,  to  shut  it 
from  my  thoughts.  At  length, 
chance  took  me  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  some 
inquiries. 

I  learnt  that  my  cousin  had  grown  up  igno¬ 
rant,  self-willed,  and  clownish.  His  ignorance 
and  clownishness  had  prevented  his  mingling 
with  the  neighboring  gentry  :  in  spite  of  his 
great  fortune,  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of 
the  parson,  and  had  at  length  shrunk  into  the 
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limits  of  such  a  society  as  a  mere  man  of  wealth 
can  gather  in  a  country  neighborhood. 

He  kept  horses  and  hounds,  and  a  roaring 
table,  at  which  were  collected  the  loose  livers  of 
the  country  round,  and  the  shabby  gentlemen  of 
a  village  in  the  vicinity.  When  he  could  get 
no  other  company,  he  would  smoke  and  drink 
with  his  own  servants,  who  in  turn  fleeced  and 
despised  him.  Still,  with  all  his  apparent 
prodigality,  he  had  a  leaven  of  the  old  man  in 
him,  which  showed  that  he  was  his  truebom 
son.  He  lived  far  within  his  income,  was 
vulgar  in  his  expenses,  and  penurious  in 
many  points  wherein  a  gentleman  would  be 
extravagant.  His  house- servants  were  obliged 
occasionally  to  work  on  his  estate,  and  part 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  were  ploughed  up  and 
devoted  to  husbandry. 

His  table,  though  plentiful,  was  coarse  ;  his 
liquors  were  strong  and  bad  ;  and  more  ale  and 
whisky  were  expended  in  his  establishment 
than  generous  wine.  He  was  loud  and  arro¬ 
gant  at  his  own  table,  and  exacted  a  rich  man’s 
homage  from  his  vulgar  and  obsequious  guests. 

As  to  Iron  John,  his  old  grandfather,  he  had 
grown  impatient  of  the  tight  hand  his  own 
grandson  kept  over  him,  and  quarrelled  with 
him  soon  after  he  came  to  the  estate.  The  old 
man  had  retired  to  the  neighboring  village, 
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where  he  lived  on  the  legacy  of  his  late  master, 
in  a  small  cottage,  and  was  as  seldom  seen  out 
of  it  as  a  rat  out  of  his  hole  in  daylight. 

The  cub,  like  Calaban,  seemed  to  have  an 
instinctive  attachment  to  his  mother.  She  re¬ 
sided  with  him,  but  from  long  habit,  she  acted 
more  as  a  servant  than  as  a  mistress  of  the 
mansion ;  for  she  toiled  in  all  the  domestic 
drudgery,  and  was  oftener  in  the  kitchen  than 
the  parlor.  Such  was  the  information  which 
I  collected  of  my  rival  cousin,  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  elbowed  me  out  of  my  expec¬ 
tations. 

I  now  felt  an  irresistible  hankering  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  scene  of  my  boyhood,  and  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  odd  kind  of  life  that  was  passing 
within  the  mansion  of  my  maternal  ancestors. 
I  determined  to  do  so  in  disguise.  My  booby 
cousin  had  never  seen  enough  of  me  to  be  very 
familiar  with  my  countenance,  and  a  few  years 
make  a  great  difference  between  youth  and 
manhood.  I  understood  he  was  a  breeder  of 
cattle,  and  proud  of  his  stock ;  I  dressed  my¬ 
self  therefore  as  a  substantial  farmer,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  red  scratch  that  came  low 
down  on  my  forehead,  made  a  complete  change 
in  my  physiognomy. 

It  was  past  three  o’clock  when  I  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  the  park,  and  was  admitted  by  an 
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old  woman  who  was  washing  in  a  dilapidated 
building,  which  had  once  been  a  porter’s  lodge. 
I  advanced  up  the  remains  of  a  noble  avenue, 
many  of  the  trees  of  which  had  been  cut  down 
and  sold  for  timber.  The  grounds  were  in 
scarcely  better  keeping  than  during  my  uncle’s 
lifetime.  The  grass  was  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  the  trees  wanted  pruning  and  clearing  of 
dead  branches.  Cattle  were  grazing  about  the 
lawns,  and  ducks  and  geese  swimming  in  the 
fish-ponds.  The  road  to  the  house  bore  very 
few  traces  of  carriage-wheels,  as  my  cousin  re¬ 
ceived  few  visitors  but  such  as  came  on  foot  or 
horseback,  and  never  used  a  carriage  himself. 
Once,  indeed,  as  I  was  told,  he  had  the  old 
family  carriage  drawn  out  from  among  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  coach-house,  and 
furbished  up,  and  driven,  with  his  mother,  to 
the  village  church,  to  take  formal  possession 
of  the  family  pew  ;  but  there  was  such  hooting 
and  laughing  after  them  as  they  passed  through 
the  village,  and  such  giggling  and  bantering 
about  the  church-door,  that  the  pageant  had 
never  made  a  reappearance. 

As  I  approached  the  house,  a  legion  of 
whelps  sallied  out,  barking  at  me,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  low  howling,  rather  than  barking, 
of  two  old  worn-out  bloodhounds,  which  I 
recognized  for  the  ancient  lifeguards  of  my 
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uncle.  The  house  had  still  a  neglected,  random 
appearance,  though  much  altered  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  since  my  last  visit.  Several  of  the  win¬ 
dows  were  broken  and  patched  up  with  boards, 
and  others  had  been  bricked  up  to  save  taxes. 
I  observed  smoke,  however,  rising  from  the 
chimneys,  a  phenomenon  rarely  witnessed  in 
the  ancient  establishment.  On  passing  that 
part  of  the  house  where  the  dining-room  was 
situated,  I  heard  the  sound  of  boisterous  mer¬ 
riment,  where  three  or  four  voices  were  talking 
at  once,  and  oaths  and  laughter  were  horribly 
mingled. 

The  uproar  of  the  dogs  had  brought  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  the  door,  a  tall  hard-fisted  country 
clown,  with  a  livery  coat  put  over  the  under 
garments  of  a  ploughman.  I  requested  to  see 
the  master  of  the  house,  but  was  told  that  he 
was  at  dinner  with  some  ‘  ‘  gemmen  ’  ’  of  the 
neighborhood.  I  made  known  my  business, 
and  sent  in  to  know  if  I  might  talk  with  the 
master  about  his  cattle,  for  I  felt  a  great  desire 
to  have  a  peep  at  him  in  his  orgies. 

Word  was  returned  that  he  was  engaged 
with  company,  and  could  not  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness,  but  that  if  I  would  step  in  and  take  a 
drink  of  Something,  I  was  heartily  welcome. 
I  accordingly  entered  the  hall,  where  whips 
and  hats  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  were  lying  on 
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an  oaken  table ;  two  or  three  clownish  servants 
were  lounging  about ;  everything  had  a  look 
of  confusion  and  carelessness. 

The  apartments  through  which  I  passed  had 
the  same  air  of  departed  gentility  and  sluttish 
housekeeping.  The  once  rich  curtains  were 
faded  and  dusty  ;  the  furniture  greased  and 
tarnished.  On  entering  the  dining-room,  I 
found  a  number  of  odd,  vulgar-looking,  rustic 
gentlemen,  seated  round  a  table,  on  which  were 
bottles,  decanters,  tankards,  pipes,  and  tobacco. 
Several  dogs  were  lying  about  the  room,  or 
sitting  and  watching  their  masters,  and  one 
was  gnawing  a  bone  under  a  side-table.  The 
master  of  the  feast  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
board.  He  was  greatly  altered.  He  had 
grown  thickset  and  rather  gummy,  with  a  fiery 
foxy  head  of  hair.  There  was  a  singular  mix¬ 
ture  of  foolishness,  arrogance,  and  conceit  in 
his  countenance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  vulgarly 
fine  style,  with  leather  breeches,  a  red  waist¬ 
coat,  and  green  coat,  and  was  evidently,  like 
his  guests,  a  little  flushed  with  drinking.  The 
whole  company  stared  at  me  with  a  whimsical 
muzzy  look,  like  men  whose  senses  were  a  little 
obfuscated  by  beer  rather  than  wine. 

My  cousin  (God  forgive  me  !  the  appellation 
sticks  in  my  throat),  my  cousin  invited  me  with 
awkward  civility,  or,  as  he  intended  it,  conde-. 
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scension,  to  sit  to  the  table  anjd  drink.  We 
talked,  as  usual,  about  the  weather,  the  crops, 
politics,  and  hard  times.  My  cousin  was  a 
loud  politician,  and  evidently  accustomed  to 
talk  without  contradiction  at  his  own  table. 
He  was  amazingly  loyal,  and  talked  of  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  throne  to  the  last  guinea,  “  as  every 
gentleman  of  fortune  should  do.  ’  ’  The  village 
exciseman,  who  was  half  asleep,  could  just 
ejaculate  “  very  true  ”  to  everything  he  said. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  cattle ;  he 
boasted  of  his  breed,  his  mode  of  crossing  it, 
and  of  the  general  management  of  his  estate. 
This  unluckily  drew  out  a  history  of  the  place 
and  of  the  family.  He  spoke  of  my  late  uncle 
with  the  greatest  irreverence,  which  I  could 
easily  forgive.  He  mentioned  my  name,  and 
my  blood  began  to  boil.  He  described  my 
frequent  visits  to  my  uncle,  when  I  was  a  lad, 
and  I  found  the  varlet,  even  at  that  time,  imp 
as  he  was,  had  known  that  he  was  to  inherit 
the  estate.  He  described  the  scene  of  my  un¬ 
cle’s  death,  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  with  a 
degree  of  coarse  humor  that  I  had  not  expected 
from  him  ;  and,  vexed  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
help  joining  in  the  laugh,  for  I  have  always 
relished  a  joke,  even  though  made  at  my  own 
expense.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  my  various 
pursuits,  my  strolling  freak  ;  and  that  some- 
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what  nettled  me  ;  at  length  he  talked  of  my 
parents.  He  ridiculed  my  father  ;  I  stomached 
even  that  though  with  great  difficulty.  He 
mentioned  my  mother  with  a  sneer,  and  in  an 
instant  he  lay  sprawling  at  my  feet. 

Here  a  tumult  succeeded  ;  the  table  was 
nearly  overturned  ;  bottles,  glasses,  and  tank¬ 
ards  rolled  crashing  and  clattering  about  the 
floor.  The  company  seized  hold  of  both  of  us, 
to  keep  us  from  doing  any  further  mischief.  I 
struggled  to  get  loose,  for  I  was  boiling  with 
fury.  My  cousin  defied  me  to  strip  and  fight 
him  on  the  lawn.  I  agreed,  for  I  felt  the 
strength  of  a  giant  in  me,  and  I  longed  to 
pommel  him  soundly. 

Away  then  we  were  borne.  A  ring  was 
formed.  I  had  a  second  assigned  me  in  true 
boxing  style.  My  cousin,  as  he  advanced  to 
fight,  said  something  about  his  generosity  in 
showing  me  such  fair  play,  when  I  had  made 
such  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  him  at  his 
own  table.  “  Stop  there,”  cried  I,  in  a  rage. 
“Unprovoked?  know  that  I  am  John  Buck- 
thorne,  and  you  have  insulted  the  memory  of 
my  mother.” 

The  lout  was  suddenly  struck  by  what  I  said ; 
he  drew  back,  and  thought  for  a  moment. 

“Nay,  damn  it,”  said  he,  “  that’s  too 
much — that’s  clean  another  thing — I’ve  a 
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mother  myself — and  no  one  shall  speak  ill  of 
her,  bad  as  she  is.” 

He  paused  again  :  and  nature  seemed  to 
have  a  rough  struggle  in  his  rude  bosom. 

“Damn  it,  cousin,”  cried  he,  ‘‘I’m  sorry 
for  what  I  said.  Thou  ’st  served  me  right  in 
knocking  me  down,  and  I  like  thee  the  better 
for  it.  Here  ’s  my  hand  :  come  and  live  with 
me,  and  damn  me  but  the  best  room  in  the 
house,  and  the  best  horse  in  the  stable,  shall 
be  at  thy  service.” 

I  declare  to  you  I  was  strongly  moved  at  this 
instance  of  nature  breaking  her  way  through 
such  a  lump  of  flesh.  I  forgave  the  fellow  in 
a  moment  his  two  heinous  crimes,  of  having 
been  born  in  wedlock,  and  inheriting  my  estate. 
I  shook  the  hand  he  offered  me,  to  convince 
him  that  I  bore  him  no  ill-will ;  and  then 
making  my  way  through  the  gaping  crowd  of 
toad-eaters,  bade  adieu  to  my  uncle’s  domains 
forever. — This  is  the  last  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of  my  cousin  or  of  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Doubting  Castle. 
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S  I  was  walking  one  morning 
with  Buckthorne  near  one  of 
the  principal  theatres,  he  di¬ 
rected  my  attention  to  a 
group  of  those  equivocal  be¬ 
ings  that  may  often  be  seen 
hovering  about  the  stage-doors  of  theatres. 
They  were  marvellously  ill-favored  in  their 
attire,  their  coats  buttoned  up  to  their  chins ; 
yet  they  wore  their  hats  smartly  on  one  side, 
and  had  a  certain  knowing,  dirty-gentleman¬ 
like  air,  which  is  common  to  the  subalterns  of 
the  drama.  Buckthorne  knew  them  well  by 
early  experience. 

“These,”  said  he,  “are  the  ghosts  of  de¬ 
parted  kings  and  heroes  ;  fellows  who  sway 
sceptres  and  truncheons  ;  command  kingdoms 
and  armies  ;  and  after  giving  away  realms  and 
treasures  over  night,  have  scarce  a  shilling  to 
pay  for  a  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Yet  they 
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have  the  true  vagabond  abhorenee  of  all  useful 
and  industrious  emplojunent ;  and  they  have 
their  pleasures,  too  ;  one  of  which  is  to  lounge 
in  this  way  in  the  sunshine,  at  the  stage-door, 
during  rehearsals,  and  make  hackneyed  thea¬ 
trical  jokes  on  all  passers-by.  Nothing  is  more 
traditional  and  legitimate  than  the  stage. 
Old  scenery,  old  clothes,  old  sentiments,  old 
ranting,  and  old  jokes,  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  so  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Every  hanger-on  of  a  theatre  becomes  a  wag 
by  inheritance,  arid  flourishes  about  at  tap- 
rooms  and  sixpenny  clubs  with  the  property 
jokes  of  the  green-room..” 

While  amusing  ourselves  with  reconnoitring 
this  group,  we  noticed  one  in  particular  who 
appeared  to  be  the  oracle.  He  was  a  weather¬ 
beaten  veteran,  a  little  bronzed  by  time  and 
beer,  who  had  no  doubt  grown  gray  in  the 
parts  of  robbers,  cardinals,  Roman  senators, 
and  walking  noblemen. 

“  There  is  something  in  the  set  of  that  hat, 
and  the  turn  of  that  physiognomy,  extremely 
familiar  to  me,”  said  Buckthorne.  He  looked 
a  little  closer,—”  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  that 
must  be  my  old  brother  of  the  truncheon, 
Flimsey,  the  tragic  hero  of  the  Strolling  Com¬ 
pany.” 
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It  was  he  in  fact.  The  poor  fellow  showed 
evident  signs  that  times  went  hard  with  him, 
he  was  so  finely  and  shabbily  dressed.  His 
coat  was  somewhat  threadbare,  and  of  the  Eord 
Townly  cut  ;  single  breasted,  and  scarcely  capa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  in  the  front  of  his  body,  which, 
from  long  intimacy,  had  acquired  the  symme¬ 
try  and  robustness  of  a  beer-barrel.  He  wore 
a  pair  of  dingy-white  stockinet  pantaloons, 
which  had  much  ado  to  reach  his  waistcoat,  a 
great  quantity  of  dirty  cravat ;  and  a  pair  of 
old  russet-colored  tragedy  boots. 

When  his  companions  had  dispersed,  Buck- 
thorne  drew  him  aside,  and  made  himself 
known  to  him.  The  tragic  veteran  could 
scarcely  recognize  him,  or  believe  that  he  was 
really  his  quondam  associate,  “  little  Gentle¬ 
man  Jack.”  Buckthorne  invited  him  to  a 
neighboring  coffee-house  to  talk  over  old  times ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  little  while  we  were  put 
in  possession  of  his  history  in  brief. 

He  had  continued  to  act  the  heroes  in  the 
strolling  company  for  some  time  after  Buck¬ 
thorne  had  left  it,  or  rather  had  been  driven 
from  it  so  abruptly.  At  length  the  manager 
died,  and  the  troop  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
Every  one  aspired  to  the  crown,  every  one  was 
for  taking  the  lead  ;  and  the  manager’s  widow, 
although  a  tragedy  queen,  and  a  brimstone  to 
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boot,  pronounced  it  utterly  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  keep  any  control  over  such  a  set  of 
tempestuous  rascallions. 

“Upon  this  hint,  I  spoke,”  said  Flimsey. 
I  stepped  forward,  and  offered  my  services  in 
the  most  effectual  way.  They  were  accepted. 
In  a  week’s  time  I  married  the  widow,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  “  The  funeral  baked 
meats  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage 
table,”  as  Hamlet  says.  But  the  ghost  of  my 
predecessor  never  haunted  me  ;  and  I  inherited 
crowns,  sceptres,  bowls,  daggers,  and  all  the 
stage  trappings  and  trumpery,  not  omitting 
the  widow,  without  the  least  molestation. 

I  now  led  a  flourishing  life  of  it ;  for  our 
company  was  pretty  strong  and  attractive,  and 
as  my  wife  and  I  took  the  heavy  parts  of 
tragedy,  it  was  a  great  saving  to  the  treasury. 
We  carried  off  the  palm  from  all  the  rival  shows 
at  country  fairs  ;  and  I  assure  you  we  have 
even  drawn  full  houses,  and  been  applauded 
by  the  critics  at  Batlemy  Fair  itself,  though 
we  had  Astley’s  troop,  the  Irish  giant,  and 
“the  death  of  Nelson  ”  in  wax- work,  to  con¬ 
tend  against. 

I  soon  began  to  experience,  however,  the 
cares  of  command.  I  discovered  that  there 
were  cabals  breaking  out  in  the  company, 
headed  by  the  clown,  who  you  may  recollect 
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was  a  terribly  peevish,  fractious  fellow,  and 
always  in  ill-humor.  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
turn  him  off  at  once,  but  I  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  him,  for  there  was  not  a  droller  scoundrel 
on  the  stage.  His  very  shape  was  comic,  for 
he  had  but  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  audience, 
and  all  the  ladies  were  ready  to  die  with  laugh¬ 
ing.  He  felt  his  importance,  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  He  would  keep  the  audience  in  a 
continual  roar,  and  then  come  behind  the 
scenes,  and  fret  and  fume,  and  play  the  very 
devil.  I  excused  a  great  deal  in  him,  however, 
knowing  that  comic  actors  are  a  little  prone  to 
this  infirmity  of  temper. 

I  had  another  trouble  of  a  nearer  and  dearer 
nature  to  struggle  with,  which  was  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  my  wife.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  be  very  fond  of 
me,  and  became  intolerably  jealous.  I  could 
not  keep  a  pretty  girl  in  the  company,  and 
hardly  dared  embrace  an  ugly  one,  even  when 
my  part  required  it.  I  have  known  her  reduce 
a  fine  lady  to  tatters,  “  to  very  rags,”  as  Ham¬ 
let  says,  in  an  instant,  and  destroy  one  of  the 
very  best  dresses  in  the  wardrobe,  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  saw  me  kiss  her  at  the  side  scenes  ; 
though  I  give  you  my  honor  it  was  done 
merely  by  way  of  rehearsal. 

This  was  doubly  annoying,  because  I  have  a 
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natural  liking  to  pretty  faces,  and  wish  to  have 
them  about  me  ;  and  because  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  success  of  a  company  at  a  fair, 
where  one  has  to  vie  with  so  many  rival  thea¬ 
tres.  But  when  once  a  jealous  wife  gets  a  freak 
in  her  head,  there  ’s  no  use  in  talking  of  inter¬ 
est  or  anything  else.  Egad,  sir,  I  have  more 
than  once  trembled  when,  during  a  fit  of  her 
tantrums,  she  was  playing  high  tragedy,  and 
flourishing  her  tin  dagger  on  the  stage,  lest 
she  should  give  way  to  her  humor,  and  stab 
some  fancied  rival  in  good  earnest. 

I  went  on  better,  however,  than  could  be 
expected,  considering  the  weakness  of  my 
flesh,  and  the  violence  of  my  rib.  I  had  not  a 
much  worse  time  of  it  than  old  Jupiter,  whose 
spouse  was  continually  ferreting  out  some  new 
intrigue,  and  making  the  heavens  almost  too 
hot  to  hold  him. 

At  length,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  were 
performing  at  a  country  fair,  when  I  under¬ 
stood  the  theatre  of  a  neighboring  town  to  be 
vacant.  I  had  always  been  desirous  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  settled  company,  and  the  height 
of  my  desire  was  to  get  on  a  par  with  a  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  manager  of  a  regular  theatre, 
and  who  had  looked  down  upon  me.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected.  I  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  the  proprietors,  and 
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in  a  few  days  opened  the  theatre  with  great 
&clat. 

Behold  me  now  at  the  summit  of  my  ambi¬ 
tion,  “  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy,”  as 
Romeo  says.  No  longer  a  chieftain  of  a  wander¬ 
ing  tribe,  but  a  monarch  of  a  legitimate  throne, 
and  entitled  to  call  even  the  great  potentates 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  cousins. 
You,  no  doubt,  think  my  happiness  complete. 
Alas,  sir  !  I  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
dogs  living.  No  one  knows,  who  has  not  tried, 
the  miseries  of  a  manager  ;  but  above  all  of  a 
country  manager.  No  one  can  conceive  the 
contentions  and  quarrels  within  doors,  the 
oppressions  and  vexations  from  without.  I 
was  pestered  with  the  bloods  and  loungers  of 
a  country  town,  who  infested  my  green-room, 
and  played  the  mischief  among  my  actresses. 
But  there  was  no  shaking  them  off.  It  would 
have  been  ruin  to  affront  them  ;  for  though 
troublesome  friends,  they  would  have  been 
dangerous  enemies.  Then  there  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  critics  and  village  amateurs,  who  were 
continually  tormenting  me  with  advice,  and 
getting  into  a  passion  if  I  would  not  take  it ; 
especially  the  village  doctor  and  the  village 
attorney,  who  had  both  been  to  London  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  knew  what  acting  should  be. 

I  had  also  to  manage  as  arrant  a  crew  of 
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scapegraces  as  ever  were  collected  together 
within  the  walls  of  a  theatre.  I  had  been 
obliged  to  combine  my  original  troop  with 
some  of  the  former  troop  of  the  theatre,  who 
were  favorites  of  the  public.  Here  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  produced  perpetual  ferment.  They 
were  all  the  time  either  fighting  or  frolicking 
with  each  other,  and  I  scarcely  know  which 
mood  was  least  troublesome.  If  they  quar¬ 
relled,  everything  went  wrong,  and  if  they  were 
friends,  they  were  continually  playing  off  some 
prank  upon  each  other,  or  upon  me  ;  for  I  had 
unhappily  acquired  among  them  the  character 
of  an  easy,  good-natured  fellow, — the  worst 
character  that  a  manager  can  possess. 

Their  waggery  at  times  drove  me  almost 
crazy,  for  there  is  nothing  so  vexatious  as  the 
hackneyed  tricks  and  hoaxes  and  pleasantries 
of  a  veteran  band  of  theatrical  vagabonds.  I 
relished  them  well  enough,  it  is  true,  while  I 
was  merely  one  of  the  company,  but  as  a  man¬ 
ager  I  found  them  detestable.  They  were 
incessantly  bringing  some  disgrace  upon  the 
theatre  by  their  tavern  frolics  and  their  pranks 
about  the  country  town.  All  my  lectures  about 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  and  the  respectability  of  the 
company  were  in  vain.  The  villians  could  not 
sympathize  with  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  man 
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in  station.  They  even  trifled  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  stage  business.  I  have  had  the  whole 
piece  interrupted,  and  a  crowded  audience  of 
at  least  twenty-five  pounds  kept  waiting, 
because  the  actors  had  hid  away  the  breeches 
of  Rosalind  ;  and  have  known  Hamlet  to  stalk 
solemnly  on  to  deliver  his  soliloquy  with  a 
dish-clout  pinned  to  his  skirts.  Such  are  the 
baleful  consequences  of  a  manager’s  getting  a 
character  for  good-nature. 

I  was  intolerably  annoyed,  too,  by  the  great 
actors  who  came  down  starring,  as  it  is  called, 
from  London.  Of  all  baneful  influences,  keep 
me  from  that  of  a  London  star.  A  first-rate 
actress  going  the  rounds  of  the  country  theatres 
is  as  bad  as  a  blazing  comet  whisking  about  the 
heavens,  and  shaking  fire  and  plagues  and  dis¬ 
cord  from  its  tail. 

The  moment  one  of  these  “  heavenly  bodies  ” 
appeared  in  my  horizon,  I  was  sure  to  be  in 
hot  water.  My  theatre  was  overrun  by  provin¬ 
cial  dandies,  copper-washed  counterfeits  of 
Bond  Street  loungers,  who  are  always  proud  to 
be  in  the  train  of  an  actress  from  town,  and 
anxious  to  bethought  on  exceeding  good  terms 
with  her.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  me  when 
some  random  young  nobleman  would  come  in 
pursuit  of  the  bait,  and  awe  all  this  small  fry 
at  a  distance.  I  have  always  felt  myself  more 
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at  ease  with  a  nobleman  than  with  the  dandy 
of  a  country  town. 

And  then  the  injuries  I  suffered  in  my  per¬ 
sonal  dignity  and  my  managerial  authority 
from  the  visits  of  these  great  London  actors  ! 
’Sblood,  sir,  I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself 
on  my  throne.  I  was  hectored  and  lectured 
in  my  own  green-room,  and  made  an  absolute 
nincompoop  on  my  own  stage.  There  is  no 
tyrant  so  absolute  and  capricious  as  a  London 
star  at  a  country  theatre.  I  dreaded  the  sight 
of  all  of  them,  and  yet  if  I  did  not  engage  them, 
I  was  sure  of  having  the  public  clamorous 
against  me.  They  drew  full  houses,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  making  my  fortune  ;  but  they 
swallowed  up  all  the  profits  by  their  insatiable 
demands.  They  were  absolute  tape-worms  to 
my  little  theatre  ;  the  more  it  took  in  the 
poorer  it  grew.  They  were  sure  to  leave  me 
with  an  exhausted  public,  empty  benches,  and 
a  score  or  two  of  affronts  to  settle  among  the 
townsfolk,  in  consequence  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  the  taking  of  places. 

But  the  worst  thing  I  had  to  undergo  in  my 
managerial  career  was  patronage.  Oh,  sir  !  of 
all  things  deliver  me  from  the  patronage  of  the 
great  people  of  a  country  town.  It  was  my 
ruin.  You  must  know  that  this  town,  though 
small,  was  filled  with  feuds,  and  parties,  and 
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great  folks  ;  being  a  busy  little  trading  and 
manufacturing  town.  The  mischief  was  that 
their  greatness  was  of  a  kind  not  to  be  settled 
by  reference  to  the  court  calendar,  or  college 
of  heraldry  ;  it  was  therefore  the  most  quarrel¬ 
some  kind  of  greatness  in  existence.  You 
smile,  sir,  but  let  me  tell  you  there  are  no 
feuds  more  furious  than  the  frontier  feuds 
which  take  place  in  these  “  debatable  lands  ” 
of  gentility.  The  most  violent  dispute  that  I 
ever  knew  in  high  life  was  one  which  occurred 
at  a  country  town,  on  a  question  of  precedence 
between  the  ladies  of  a  manufacturer  of  pins 
and  a  manufacturer  of  needles. 

At  the  town  where  I  was  situated  there  were 
perpetual  altercations  of  the  kind.  The  head 
manufacturer’s  lady,  for  instance,  was  at  dag- 
gers-drawings  with  the  head  shopkeeper’s,  and 
both  were  too  rich  and  had  too  many  friends 
to  be  treated  lightly.  The  doctor’s  and  law¬ 
yer’s  ladies  held  their  heads  still  higher  :  but 
they  in  turn  were  kept  in  check  by  the  wife  of 
a  country  banker,  who  kept  her  own  carriage  ; 
while  a  masculine  widow  of  cracked  character 
and  second-handed  fashion,  who  lived  in  a 
large  house  and  claimed  to  be  in  some  way 
related  to  nobility  looked  down  upon  them  all. 
To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  not  over-elegant 
nor  her  fortune  over  large  ;  but  then,  sir,  her 
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blood — oh,  her  blood  carried  it  all  hollow  :  there 
was  no  withstanding  a  woman  with  such 
blood  in  her  veins. 

After  all,  her  claims  to  high  connection  were 
questioned,  and  she  had  frequent  battles  for 
precedence  at  balls  and  assemblies  with  some 
of  the  sturdy  dames  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
stood  upon  their  wealth  and  their  virtue  ;  but 
then  she  had  two  dashing  daughters,  who 
dressed  as  fine  as  dragoons,  and  had  as  high 
blood  as  their  mother,  and  seconded  her  in 
everything ;  so  they  carried  their  point  with 
high  heads,  and  everybody  hated,  abused,  and 
stood  in  awe  of  the  Fantadlins. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  fashionable  world 
in  this  self-important  little  town.  Unluckily, 
I  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with  its  politics 
as  I  should  have  been.  I  had  found  myself  a 
stranger  and  in  great  perplexities  during  my 
first  season  ;  I  determined,  therefore,  to  put 
myself  under  the  patronage  of  some  power¬ 
ful  name,  and  thus  to  take  the  field  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  public  in  my  favor.  I  cast 
around  my  thoughts  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
an  evil  hour  they  fell  upon  Mrs.  Fantadlin. 
No  one  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  more  absolute 
sway  in  the  world  of  fashion.  I  had  always 
noticed  that  her  party  slammed  the  box-door 
the  loudest  at  the  theatre  ;  and  had  the  most 
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beaux  attending  on  them,  and  talked  and 
laughed  loudest  during  the  performance  ;  and 
then  the  Miss  Fantadlins  wore  always  more 
flowers  than  any  other  ladies  ;  and  used  quiz¬ 
zing-glasses  incessantly.  The  first  evening  of 
my  theatre’s  reopening,  therefore,  was  an-' 
nounced  in  staring  capitals  on  the  play-bills, 
as  under  the  patronage  of  ‘  ‘  The  Honorable 
Mrs.  Fantadlin.” 

Sir,  the  whole  community  flew  to  arms  !  the 
banker’s  wife  felt  her  dignity  grievously  in¬ 
sulted  at  not  having  the  preference  ;  her  hus¬ 
band  being  high  bailiff  and  the  richest  man  in 
the  place.  She  immediately  issued  invitations 
for  a  large  party,  for  the  night  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  asked  many  a  lady  to  it  whom  she 
never  had  noticed  before.  Presume  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  theatre  !  insufferable  !  And  then  for 
me  to  dare  to  term  her  ‘  ‘  The  Honorable  !  ’  ’ 
What  claim  had  she  to  the  title  forsooth  ?  The 
fashionable  world  had  long  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Fantadlins,  and  were  glad  to 
make  a  common  cause  against  this  new  in¬ 
stance  of  assumption.  Those,  too,  who  had 
never  before  been  noticed  by  the  banker’s  lady 
were  ready  to  enlist  in  any  quarrel  for  the 
honor  of  her  acquaintance.  All  minor  feuds 
were  forgotten.  The  doctor’s  lady  and  the 
lawyer’s  lady  met  together,  and  the  manufac- 
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turer’s  lady  and  the  shopkeeper’s  lady  kissed 
each  other  ;  and  all,  headed  by  the  banker’s 
lady,  voted  the  theatre  a  bore ,  and  determined 
to  encourage  nothing  but  the  Indian  Jugglers 
and  Mr.  Walker’s  Eidouranion. 

Alas  for  poor  Pillgarlick  !  I  knew  little  the 
mischief  that  was  brewing  against  me.  My 
book  remained  blank  ;  the  evening  arrived  ;  but 
no  audience.  The  music  struck  up  to  a  tolerable 
pit  and  gallery,  but  no  fashionables  !  I  peeped 
anxiously  from  behind  the  curtain,  but  the  time 
passed  away  ;  the  play  was  retarded  until  pit 
and  gallery  became  furious  ;  and  I  had  to  raise 
the  curtain,  and  play  my  greatest  part  in  tragedy 
to  “  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  ’  ’ 

It  is  true  the  Fantadlins  came  late,  as  was 
their  custom,  and  entered  like  a  tempest,  with 
a  flutter  of  feathers  and  red  shawls  ;  but  they 
were  evidently  disconcerted  at  finding  they 
had  no  one  to  admire  and  envy  them,  and  were 
enraged  at  this  glaring  defection  of  their  fash¬ 
ionable  followers.  All  the  beau-monde  were 
engaged  at  the  banker’s  lady’s  rout.  They 
remained  for  some  time  in  solitary  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  state  ;  and  though  they  had  the  theatre 
almost  to  themselves,  yet,  for  the  first  time, 
they  talked  in  whispers.  They  left  the  house 
at  the  end  of  the  first  piece,  and  I  never  saw 
them  afterwards. 
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Such  was  the  rock  on  which  I  split.  I  never 
got  over  the  patronage  of  the  Fantadlin  family. 
My  house  was  deserted  ;  my  actors  grew  dis¬ 
contented  because  they  were  ill-paid  ;  my  door 
became  a  hammering  place  for  every  bailiff  in 
the  country  ;  and  my  wife  became  more  and 
more  shrewish  and  tormenting  the  more  I 
wanted  comfort. 

I  tried  for  a  time  the  usual  consolation  of  a 
harassed  and  henpecked  man  ;  I  took  to  the 
bottle,  and  tried  to  tipple  away  my  cares,  but 
in  vain.  I  don’t  mean  to  decry  the  bottle  ;  it 
is  no  doubt  an  excellent  remedy  in  many  cases, 
but  it  did  not  answer  in  mine.  It  cracked  my 
voice,  coppered  my  nose,  but  neither  improved 
my  wife  nor  my  affairs.  My  establishment 
became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  peculation.  I 
was  considered  a  ruined  man,  and  of  course 
fair  game  for  every  one  to  pluck  at,  as  every 
one  plunders  a  sinking  ship.  Day  after  day 
some  of  the  troop  deserted,  and,  like  deserting 
soldiers,  carried  off  their  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  with  them.  In  this  manner  my  ward¬ 
robe  took  legs  and  walked  away,  my  finery 
strolled  all  over  the  country,  my  swords  and 
daggers  glittered  in  every  barn,  until,  at  last, 
my  tailor  made  “  one  fell  swoop,”  and  carried 
off  three  dress-coats,  half  a  dozen  doublets,  and 
nineteen  pair  of  flesh-colored  pantaloons.  This 
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was  the  “  be  all  and  the  end  of  all  ”  of  my  for¬ 
tune.  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  Egad, 
thought  I,  since  stealing  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
I  ’ll  steal  too  ;  so  I  secretly  gathered  together 
the  jewels  of  my  wardrobe,  packed  up  a  hero’s 
dress  in  a  handkerchief,  slung  it  on  the  end  of 
a  tragedy  sword,  and  quietly  stole  off  at  dead  of 
night,  “  the  bell  then  beating  one,”  leaving  my 
queen  and  kingdom  to  the  mercy  of  my  rebel¬ 
lious  subjects,  and  my  merciless  foes  the  bum- 
bailiffs. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  “  end  of  all  my  greatness.” 
I  was  heartily  cured  of  all  passion  for  govern¬ 
ing,  and  returned  once  more  into  the  ranks.  I 
had  for  some  time  the  usual  run  of  an  actor’s 
life.  I  played  in  variou's  country  theatres,  at 
fairs,  and  in  barns ;  sometimes  hard  pushed, 
sometimes  flush,  until,  on  one  occasion,  I  came 
within  an  ace  of  making  my  fortune,  and  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

I  was  playing  the  part  of  Richard  the  Third 
in  a  country  barn,  and  in  my  best  style  ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  in  liquor,  and  the 
critics  of  the  company  always  observed  that  I 
played  with  most  effect  when  I  had  a  glass  too 
much.  There  was  a  thunder  of  applause  when 
I  came  to  that  part  where  Richard  cries  for  “  a 
horse  !  a  horse  !  ”  My  cracked  voice  had  al¬ 
ways  a  wonderful  effect  here  ;  it  was  like  two 
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voices  run  into  one  ;  you  would  have  thought 
two  men  had  been  calling  for  a  horse,  or  that 
Richard  had  called  for  two  horses.  And  when 
I  flung  the  taunt  at  Richmond,  “  Richard  is 
hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms,”  I  thought 
the  barn  would  have  come  down  about  my  ears 
with  the  raptures  of  the  audience. 

The  very  next  morning  a  person  waited  upon 
me  at  my  lodgings.  I  saw  at  once  he  was  a 
gentleman  by  his  dress ;  for  he  had  a  large 
brooch  in  his  bosom,  thick  rings  on  his  fingers, 
and  used  a  quizzing-glass.  And  a  gentleman 
he  proved  to  be  ;  for  I  soon  ascertained  that  he 
was  a  kept  author,  or  kind  of  literary  tailor  to 
one  of  the  great  Rondon  theatres  ;  one  who 
worked  under  the  manager’s  directions,  and 
cut  up  and  cut  down  plays,  and  patched  and 
pieced,  and  new  faced,  and  turned  them  inside 
out  ;  in  short,  he  was  one  of  the  readiest  and 
greatest  writers  of  the  day. 

He  was  now  on  a  foraging  excursion  in  quest 
of  something  that  might  be  got  up  for  a  prod¬ 
igy.  The  theatre,  it  seems,  was  in  desperate 
condition — nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  it. 
He  had  seen  me  act  Richard  the  night  before, 
and  had  pitched  upon  me  for  that  miracle.  I 
had  a  remarkable  bluster  in  my  style  and 
swagger  in  my  gait.  I  certainly  differed  from 
all  other  heroes  of  the  barn  :  so  the  thought 
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struck  the  agent  to  bring  me  out  as  a  theatri¬ 
cal  wonder,  as  the  restorer  of  natural  and 
legitimate  acting,  as  the  only  one  who  could 
understand  and  act  Shakspeare  rightly. 

When  he  opened  his  plan  I  shrunk  from  it 
with  becoming  modesty,  for  well  as  I  thought 
of  myself,  I  doubted  my  competency  to  such 
an  undertaking. 

I  hinted  at  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  having  played  his  characters  only  after 
mutilated  copies,  interlarded  with  a  great  deal 
of  my  own  talk  by  way  of  helping  memory  or 
heightening  the  effect. 

“  So  much  the  better  !  ”  cried  the  gentleman 
with  rings  on  his  fingers  ;  “so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  !  New  readings,  sir  ! — new  readings  !  Don’t 
study  a  line — let  us  have  Shakspeare  after 
your  own  fashion.” 

“  But  then  my  voice  was  cracked  ;  it  could 
not  fill  a  London  theatre.  ’  ’ 

“  So  much  the  better  !  so  much  the  better  ! 
The  public  is  tired  of  intonation — the  ore  ro- 
tundo  has  had  its  day.  No,  sir,  your  cracked 
voice  is  the  very  thing  ; — spit  and  splutter, 
and  snap  and  snarl,  and  ‘  play  the  very  dog  ’ 
about  the  stage,  and  you  ’ll  be  the  making  of 
us.” 

“  But  then,” — I  could  not  help  blushing  to 
the  end  of  my  very  nose  as  I  said  it,  but  I  was 
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determined  to  be  candid, — “  but  then,”  added 
I,  ‘‘there  is  one  awkward  circumstance:  I 
have  an  unlucky  habit — my  misfortunes,  and 
the  exposures  to  which  one  is  subjected  in 
country  barns,  have  obliged  me  now  and  then 
to — to — take  a  drop  of  something  comfortable — 
and  so — and  so ” 

‘‘What!  you  drink?”  cried  the  agent, 
eagerly. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  blushing  acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

“  So  much  the  better  !  so  much  the  better  ! 
The  irregularities  of  genius  !  A  sober  fellow  is 
commonplace.  The  public  like  an  actor  that 
drinks.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir.  You  ’re  the 
very  man  to  make  a  dash  with.” 

I  still  hung  back  with  lingering  diffidence, 
declaring  myself  unworthy  of  such  praise. 

“  ’Sblood,  man,”  cried  he,  “  no  praise  at  all. 
You  don’t  imagine  /  think  you  a  wonder;  I 
only  want  the  public  to  think  so.  Nothing  is 
so  easy  as  to  gull  the  public,  if  you  only  set  up 
a  prodigy.  Common  talent  anybody  can  meas¬ 
ure  by  common  rule  ;  but  a  prodigy  sets  all 
rule  and  measurement  at  defiance.” 

These  words  opened  my  eyes  in  an  instant : 
we  now  came  to  a  proper  understanding,  less 
flattering,  it  is  true,  to  my  vanity,  but  much 
more  satisfactory  to  my  j  udgment. 
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It  was  agreed  that  I  should  make  my  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  London  audience,  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  sun  just  bursting  from  behind  the  clouds  : 
one  that  was  to  banish  all  the  lesser  lights  and 
false  fires  of  the  stage.  Every  precaution  was 
to  be  taken  to  possess  the  public  mind  at  every 
avenue.  The  pit  was  to  be  packed  with  sturdy 
clappers  ;  the  newspapers  secured  by  vehement 
puffers  ;  every  theatrical  resort  to  be  haunted 
by  hireling  talkers.  In  a  word,  every  engine 
of  theatrical  humbug  was  to  be  put  in  action. 
Wherever  I  differed  from  former  actors,  it  was 
to  be  maintained  that  I  was  right  and  they 
were  wrrong.  If  I  ranted,  it  was  to  be  pure 
passion  ;  if  I  were  vulgar,  it  was  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  familiar  touch  of  nature  ;  if  I  made 
any  queer  blunder,  it  was  to  be  a  new  reading. 
If  my  voice  cracked,  or  I  got  out  in  my  part,  I 
was  only  to  bounce,  and  grin,  and  snarl  at  the 
audience,  and  make  any  horrible  grimace  that 
came  into  my  head,  and  my  admirers  were  to 
call  it  “  a  great  point,”  and  to  fall  back  and 
shout  and  yell  with  rapture. 

‘‘In  short,”  said  the  gentleman  with  the 
quizzing-glass,  “  strike  out  boldly  and  bravely  : 
no  matter  how  or  what  you  do,  so  that  it  be  but 
odd  and  strange.  If  you  do  but  escape  pelting 
the  first  night,  your  fortune  and  the  fortune  of 
the  theatre  is  made.” 
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I  set  off  for  London,  therefore,  in  company 
with  the  kept  author,  full  of  new  plans  and  new 
hopes.  I  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  Shakspeare 
and  Nature,  and  the  legitimate  drama  ;  my 
very  swagger  was  to  be  heroic,  and  my  cracked 
voice  the  standard  of  elocution.  Alas,  sir,  my 
usual  luck  attended  me  :  before  I  arrived  at  the 
metropolis  a  rival  wonder  had  appeared  ;  a  wo¬ 
man  who  could  dance  the  slack  rope,  and  run 
up  a  cord  from  the  stage  to  the  gallery  with 
fireworks  all  round  her.  She  was  seized  on  by 
the  manager  with  avidity.  She  was  the  saving 
of  the  great  national  theatre  for  the  season. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Madame  Saqui’s 
fireworks  and  flesh-colored  pantaloons ;  and 
Nature,  Shakspeare,  the  legitimate  drama,  and 
poor  Pillgarlick,  were  completely  left  in  the 
lurch. 

When  Madame  Saqui’s  performance  grew 
stale,  other  wonders  succeeded  :  horses,  and 
harlequinades,  and  mummery  of  all  kinds ; 
until  another  dramatic  prodigy  was  brought 
forward  to  play  the  very  game  for  which  I  had 
been  intended.  I  called  upon  the  kept  author 
for  an  explanation,  but  he  was  deeply  engaged 
in  writing  a  melodrama  or  a  pantomime,  and 
was  extremely  testy  on  being  interrupted  in  his 
studies.  However,  as  the  theatre  was  in  some 
measure  pledged  to  provide  for  me,  the  manager 
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acted,  according  to  tlie  usual  phrase,  “like  a 
man  of  honor,”  and  I  received  an  appointment 
in  the  corps.  It  had  been  a  turn  of  a  die 
whether  I  should  be  Alexander  the  Great  or 
Alexander  the  coppersmith — the  latter  carried 
it.  I  could  not  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  drama, 
So  I  was  put  at  the  tail  of  it.  In  other  words, 
I  was  enrolled  among  the  number  of  what  are 
called  useful  men  ;  those  who  enact  soldiers, 
senators,  and  Banquo’s  shadowy  line.  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  my  lot ;  for  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  bit  of  a  philosopher.  If  my  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  splendid,  it  at  least  was  secure  ; 
and  in  fact  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  prodigies 
appear,  dazzle,  burst  like  bubbles,  and  pass 
away,  and  yet  here  I  am,  snug,  unenvied,  and 
unmolested,  at  the  foot  of  the  profession. 

You  may  smile  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  we 
“  useful  men  ”  are  the  only  comfortable  actors 
on  the  stage.  We  are  safe  from  hisses,  and  be¬ 
low  the  hope  of  applause.  We  fear  not  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  rivals,  nor  dread  the  critic’s  pen.  So 
long  as  we  get  the  words  of  our  parts,  and  they 
are  not  often  many,  it  is  all  we  care  for.  We 
have  our  own  merriment,  our  own  friends,  and 
our  own  admirers, — for  every  actor  has  his 
friends  and  admirers,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  first-rate  actor  dines  with  the  no¬ 
ble  amateur,  and  entertains  a  fashionable  table 
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with  scraps  and  songs  and  theatrical  slip-slop. 
The  second-rate  actors  have  their  second-rate 
friends  and  admirers,  with  whom  they  likewise 
spout  tragedy  and  talk  slip-slop  ; — and  so  down 
even  to  us  ;  who  have  our  friends  and  admirers 
among  spruce  clerks  and  aspiring  apprentices — 
who  treat  us  to  a  dinner  now  and  then,  and  en¬ 
joy  at  tenth  hand  the  same  scraps  and  songs 
and  slip-slop  that  have  been  served  up  by  our 
more  fortunate  brethren  at  the  tables  of  the 
great. 

I  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  theatrical  life, 
experience  what  true  pleasure  is.  I  have 
known  enough  of  notoriety  to  pity  the  poor 
devils  who  are  called  favorites  of  the  public.  I 
would  rather  be  a  kitten  in  the  arms  of  a  spoiled 
child,  to  be  one  moment  patted  and  pampered 
and  the  next  moment  thumped  over  the  head 
with  the  spoon.  I  smile  to  see  our  leading  ac¬ 
tors  fretting  themselves  with  envy  and  jealousy 
about  a  trumpery  renown,  questionable  in  its 
quality,  and  uncertain  in  its  duration.  I  laugh, 
too,  though  of  course  in  my  sleeve,  at  the  bustle 
and  importance,  and  trouble  and  perplexities  of 
our  manager — who  is  harassing  himself  to  death 
in  the  hopeless  effort  to  please  everybody. 

I  have  found  among  my  fellow-subalterns 
two  or  three  quondam  managers,  who  like 
myself  have  wielded  the  sceptres  of  country 
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theatres,  and  we  have  many  a  sly  joke  together 
at  the  expense  of  the  manager  and  the  public. 
Sometimes,  too,  we  meet,  like  deposed  and 
exiled  kings,  talk  over  the  events  of  respective 
reigns,  moralize  over  a  tankard  of  ale,  and 
laugh  at  the  humbug  of  the  great  and  little 
world ;  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  essence  of 
practical  philosophy. 

Thus  end  the  anecdotes  of  Buckthorne  and 
his  friends.  It  grieves  me  much  that  I  could 
not  procure  from  him  further  particulars  of  his 
history,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which 
passed  in  town.  He  had  evidently  seen  much 
of  literary  life  ;  and,  as  he  had  never  risen  to 
eminence  in  letters,  and  yet  was  free  from  the 
gall  of  disappointment,  I  had  hoped  to  gain 
some  candid  intelligence  concerning  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  testimony  of  such  an  honest 
chronicler  would  have  been  particularly  valua¬ 
ble  at  the  present  time ;  when,  owing  to  the 
extreme  fecundity  of  the  press,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  anecdotes,  criticisms,  and  biographical 
sketches  that  are  daily  poured  forth  concerning 
public  characters,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  at  any  truth  concerning  them. 

He  was  always,  however,  excessively  re¬ 
served  and  fastidious  on  this  point,  at  which  I 
very  much  wondered,  authors  in  general  ap- 
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pearing  to  think  each  other  fair  game,  and 
being  ready  to  serve  each  other  up  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public. 

A  few  mornings  after  hearing  the  history  of 
the  ex-manager,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Buckthorne  before  I  was  out  of  bed.  He  was 
dressed  for  travelling. 

“  Give  me  joy  !  give  me  joy  !  ”  said  he,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands  with  the  utmost  glee,  V  my 
great  expectations  are  realized  !  ’  ’ 

I  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  wonder  and 
inquiry. 

‘  ‘  My  booby  cousin  is  dead  !  ’  ’  cried  he  ; 
“  may  he  rest  in  peace  !  he  nearly  broke  his 
neck  in  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  a  fox-chase. 
By  good  luck,  he  lived  long  enough  to  make 
his  will.  He  has  made  me  his  heir,  partly  out 
of  an  odd  feeling  of  retributive  justice,  and 
partly  because,  as  he  says,  none  of  his  own 
family  nor  friends  know  how  to  enjoy  such  an 
estate.  I’m  off  to  the  country  to  take  posses¬ 
sion.  I  ’ve  done  with  authorship.  That  for 
the  critics!”  said  he,  snapping  his  finger. 
“  Come  down  to  Doubting  Castle,  whenT  get 
settled,  and,  egad,  I  ’ll  give  you  a  rouse.”  So 
saying,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
bounded  off  in  high  spirits. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  I  heard  from  him 
again.  Indeed,  it  was  but  lately  that  I  received 
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a  letter,  written  in  the  happiest  of  moods.  He 
was  getting  the  estate  in  fine  order  ;  everything 
went  to  his  wishes  ;  and  what  was  more,  he  was 
married  to  Sacharissa,  who  it  seems  had  always 
entertained  an  ardent  though  secret  attachment 
for  him,  which  he  fortunately  discovered  just 
after  coming  to  his  estate. 

“  I  find,”  said  he,  ‘‘you  are  a  little  given  to 
the  sin  of  authorship,  which  I  renounce  :  if  the 
anecdotes  I  have  given  you  of  my  story  are  of 
any  interest,  you  may  make  use  of  them  ;  but 
come  down  to  Doubting  Castle,  and  see  how 
we  live,  and  I  ’ll  give  you  my  whole  Dondon 
life  over  a  social  glass  ;  and  a  rattling  history 
it  shall  be  about  authors  and  reviewers.” 

If  ever  I  visit  Doubting  Castle  and  get  the 
history  he  promises,  the  public  shall  be  sure  to 
hear  of  it. 


PART  THIRD. 


THE  ITALIAN  BANDITTI. 
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RACK  !  crack  !  crack  !  crack  ! 
crack  !  ‘  ‘  Here  comes  the 
estafette  from  Naples,” 
said  mine  host  of  the  inn 
at  Terracina ;  ‘‘bring  out 
the  relay.” 

The  estafette  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  the  road  according 
to  custom,  brandishing  over 
his  head  a  short-handled  whip,  with  a  long, 
knotted  lash,  every  smack  of  which  made  a 
report  like  a  pistol.  He  was  a  tight,  square- 
set  young  fellow,  in  the  usual  uniform  :  a 
smart  blue  coat,  ornamented  with  facings  and 
gold  lace,  but  so  short  behind  as  to  reach 
scarcely  below  his  waistband,  and  cocked  up 
not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  wren  ;  a  cocked  hat 
edged  with  .gold  lace  ;  a  pair  of  stiff  riding- 
boots  :  but,  instead  of  the  usual  leathern 
breeches,  he  had  a  fragment  of  a  pair  of 
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drawers,  that  scarcely  furnished  an  apology 
to  hide  behind. 

The  estafette  galloped  up  to  the  door,  and 
jumped  from  his  horse. 

‘  ‘  A  glass  of  rosolio,  a  fresh  horse,  and  a 
pair  of  breeches,”  said  he,  “and  quickly, 
per  l' amor  di  Dio ,  I  am  behind  my  time,  and 
must  be  off !  ” 

“San  Gennaro  !  ”  replied  the  host ;  “why, 
where  hast  thou  left  thy  garment  ?  ” 

“Among  the  robbers  between  this  and 
Fondi.” 

‘  ‘  What,  rob  an  estafette  !  I  never  heard  of 
such  folly.  What  could  they  hope  to  get  from 
thee?” 

“My  leather  breeches!”  replied  the  esta¬ 
fette.  “  They  were  bran  new,  and  shone  like 
gold,  and  hit  the  fancy  of  the  captain.” 

“Well,  these  robbers  grow  worse  and  worse. 
To  meddle  with  an  estafette  !  and  that  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  !  ’  ’ 

The  robbing  of  the  government  messenger 
seemed  to  strike  the  host  with  more  astonish¬ 
ment  than  any  other  enormity  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  road  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  first 
time  so  wanton  an  outrage  had  been  committed  ; 
the  robbers  generally  taking  care  not  to  meddle 
with  anything  belonging  to  the  government. 

The  estafette  was  by  this  time  equipped, 
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for  he  had  not  lost  an  instant  in  making  his 
preparations  while  talking.  The  relay  was 
ready  ;  the  rosolio  tossed  off ;  he  grasped  the 
reins  and  the  stirrup. 

“Were  there  many  robbers  in  the  band?’’ 
said  a  handsome,  dark  young  man,  stepping 
forward  from  the  door  of  the  inn. 

“  As  formidable  a  band  as  ever  I  saw,”  said 
the  estafette,  springing  into  the  saddle. 

“Are  they  cruel  to  travellers?”  said  a 
beautiful  young  Venetian  lady,  who  had  been 
hanging  on  the  gentleman’s  arm. 

“Cruel,  Signora!”  echoed  the  estafette, 
giving  a  glance  at  the  lady  as  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse.  “  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  They  sti¬ 
letto  all  the  men ;  and,  as  to  the  women 
Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  crack  ! — The 
last  words  were  drowned  in  the  smacking  of 
the  whip,  and  away  galloped  the  estafette 
along  the  road  to  the  Pontine  marshes. 

“Holy  Virgin!”  ejaculated  the  fair  Vene¬ 
tian,  “  what  will  become  of  us  !  ” 

The  inn  of  which  we  are  speaking  stands 
just  outside  of  the  walls  of  Terracina,  under 
a  vast  precipitous  height  of  rocks,  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Theodoric  the 
Goth.  The  situation  of  Terracina  is  remark¬ 
able.  It  is  a  little  ancient,  lazy  Italian  town, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  territory.  There 
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seems  to  be  an  idle  pause  in  everything  about 
the  place.  The  Mediterranean  spreads  before 
it — that  sea  without  flux  or  reflux.  The  port 
is  without  a  sail,  excepting  that  once  in  a 
while  a  solitary  felucca  may  be  seen  disgorg¬ 
ing  its  holy  cargo  of  baccala,  or  codfish,  the 
meagre  provision  for  the  quaresima,  or  Tent. 
The  inhabitants  are  apparently  a  listless,  heed¬ 
less  race,  as  people  of  soft  sunny  climates  are 
apt  to  be ;  but  under  this  passive,  indolent 
exterior  are  said  to  lurk  dangerous  qualities. 
They  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  little  better 
than  the  banditti  of  the  neighboring  moun¬ 
tains,  and  indeed  to  hold  a  secret  correspond¬ 
ence  with  them.  The  solitary  watchtowers, 
erected  here  and  there  along  the  coast,  speak 
of  pirates  and  corsairs  that  hover  about  these 
shores  ;  while  the  low  huts,  as  stations  for 
soldiers,  which  dot  the  distant  road,  as  it  winds 
up  through  an  olive  grove,  intimate  that  in 
the  ascent  there  is  danger  for  the  traveller,  and 
facility  for  the  bandit.  Indeed,  it  is  between 
this  town  and  Fondi  that  the  road  to  Naples 
is  most  infested  by  banditti.  It  has  several 
windings  and  solitary  places,  where  the  rob¬ 
bers  are  enabled  to  see  the  traveller  from  a 
distance,  from  the  brows  of  hills  or  impending 
precipices,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  lonely 
and  difficult  passes. 
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The  Italian  robbers  are  a  desperate  class  of 
men,  that  have  almost  formed  themselves  into 
an  order  of  society.  They  wear  a  kind  of  uni¬ 
form,  or  rather  costume,  which  openly  desig¬ 
nates  their  profession.  This  is  probably  done 
to  diminish  its  skulking,  lawless  character,  and 
to  give  it  something  of  a  military  air  in  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people  ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
catch  by  outward  show  and  finery  the  fancies 
of  the  young  men  of  the  villages,  and  thus  to 
gain  recruits.  Their  dresses  are  often  very 
rich  and  picturesque.  They  wear  jackets  and 
breeches  of  bright  colors,  sometimes  gaily 
embroidered ;  their  breasts  are  covered  with 
medals  and  relics ;  their  hats  are  broad- 
brimmed,  with  conical  crowns,  decorated  with 
feathers,  of  variously-colored  ribands ;  their 
hair  is  sometimes  gathered  in  silk  nets ;  they 
wear  a  kind  of  sandal  of  cloth  or  leather,  bound 
round  the  legs  with  thongs,  and  extremely 
flexible,  to  enable  them  to  scramble  with  ease 
and  celerity  among  the  mountain  precipices  ;  a 
broad  belt  of  cloth,  or  a  sash  of  silk  net,  is 
stuck  full  of  pistols  and  stilettos  ;  a  carbine 
is  slung  at  the  back  ;  while  about  them  is  gen¬ 
erally  thrown,  in  a  negligent  manner,  a  great 
dingy  mantle,  which  serves  as  a  protection  in 
storms,  or  a  bed  in  their  bivouacs  among  the 
mountains. 
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They  range  over  a  great  extent  of  wild  coun¬ 
try,  along  the  chains  of  the  Apennines,  border¬ 
ing  on  different  states  ;  they  know  all  the  diffi¬ 
cult  passes,  the  short  cuts  for  retreat,  and  the 
impracticable  forests  of  the  mountain  summits, 
where  no  force  dare  follow  them.  They  are 
secure  of  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions,  a  poor  and  semi-barbarous  race, 
whom  they  never  disturb  and  often  enrich.  In¬ 
deed,  they  are  considered  as  a  sort  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  heroes  among  the  mountain  villages,  and 
in  certain  frontier  towns  where  they  dispose  of 
their  plunder.  Thus  countenanced,  and  shel¬ 
tered,  and  secure  in  the  fastnesses  of  their 
mountains,  the  robbers  have  set  the  weak  police 
of  the  Italian  states  at  defiance.  It  is  in  vain 
that  their  names  and  descriptions  are  posted 
on  the  doors  of  country  churches,  and  rewards 
offered  for  them  alive  or  dead  ;  the  villagers  are 
either  too  much  awed  by  the  terrible  instances 
of  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  brigands,  or  have 
too  good  an  understanding  with  them  to  be 
their  betrayers.  It  is  true  they  are  now  and 
then  hunted  and  shot  down  like  beasts  of  prey  by 
the  gendarmes,  their  heads  put  in  iron  cages, 
and  stuck  upon  posts  by  the  roadside,  or  their 
limbs  hung  up  to  blacken  in  the  trees  near  the 
places  where  they  have  committed  their  atroci¬ 
ties  ;  but  these  ghastly  spectacles  only  serve  to 
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make  some  dreary  pass  of  the  road  still  more 
dreary,  and  to  dismay  the  traveller,  without 
deterring  the  bandit. 

At  the  time  that  the  estafette  made  his  sud¬ 
den  appearance  almost  in  cuerpo,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  audacity  of  the  robbers  had 
risen  to  an  unparalleled  height.  They  had 
laid  villas  under  contribution  ;  they  had  sent 
messages  into  country  towns,  to  tradesmen  and 
rich  burghers,  demanding  supplies  of  money, 
of  clothing,  or  even  of  luxuries,  with  menaces 
of  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal.  They  had 
their  spies  and  emissaries  in  every  town,  village, 
and  inn  along  the  principal  roads,  to  give  them 
notice  of  the  movements  and  quality  of  travel¬ 
lers.  They  had  plundered  carriages,  carried 
people  of  rank  and  fortune  into  the  mountains, 
and  obliged  them  to  write  for  heavy  ransoms, 
and  had  committed  outrages  on  females  who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  briefly  the  state  of  the  robbers,  or 
rather  such  was  the  account  of  the  rumors  preva¬ 
lent  concerning  them,  when  the  scene  took 
place  at  the  inn  of  Terracina.  The  dark  hand¬ 
some  young  man  and  the  Venetian  lady,  in¬ 
cidentally  mentioned,  had  arrived  early  that 
afternoon  in  a  private  carriage  drawn  by  mules, 
and  attended  by  a  single  servant.  They  had 
been  recently  married,  were  spending  the  honey- 
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moon  in  travelling  through  these  delicious  coun¬ 
tries,  and  were  on  their  way  to  visit  a  rich  aunt 
of  the  bride  at  Naples. 

The  lady  was  young,  and  tender,  and  timid. 
The  stories  she  heard  along  the  road  had  filled 
her  with  apprehension,  not  more  for  herself 
than  for  her  husband ;  for  though  she  had 
been  married  almost  a  month,  she  still  loved 
him  almost  to  idolatry.  When  she  reached 
Terracina  the  rumors  of  the  road  had  increased 
to  an  alarming  magnitude ;  and  the  sight  of 
two  robbers’  skulls,  grinning  in  iron  cages,  on 
each  side  of  the  old  gateway  of  the  town, 
brought  her  to  a  pause.  Her  husband  had 
tried  in  vain  to  reassure  her  ;  they  had  lingered 
all  the  afternoon  at  the  inn,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  think  of  starting  that  evening,  and  the 
parting  words  of  the  estafette  completed  her 
affright. 

“  Ret  us  return  to  Rome,”  said  she,  putting 
her  arm  within  her  husband’s,  and  drawing 
towards  him  as  if  for  protection. — “  Ret  us 
return  to  Rome,  and  give  up  this  visit  to  Na¬ 
ples.” 

“  And  give  up  the  visit  to  your  aunt,  too?  ” 
said  the  husband. 

“  Nay — what  is  my  aunt  in  comparison  with 
your  safety  ?  ’  ’  said  she,  looking  up  tenderly 
in  his  face. 
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There  was  something  in  her  tone  and  manner 
that  showed  she  really  was  thinking  more  of 
her  husband’s  safety  at  the  moment  than  of 
her  own  ;  and  being  so  recently  married,  and 
a  match  of  pure  affection,  too,  it  is  very  possi¬ 
ble  that  she  was  ;  at  least  her  husband  thought 
so.  Indeed,  any  one  who  has  heard  the  sweet 
musical  tone  of  a  ,  Venetian  voice,  and  the  melt¬ 
ing  tenderness  of  a  Venetian  phrase,  and  felt 
the  soft  witchery  of  a  Venetian  eye,  would  not 
wonder  at  the  husband’s  believing  what  they 
professed.  He  clasped  the  white  hand  that 
had  been  laid  within  his,  put  his  arm  round 
her  slender  waist,  and  drawing  her  fondly  to 
his  bosom,  “This  night,  at  least,”  said  he, 
“  we  will  pass  at  Terracina.” 

Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  An¬ 
other  apparition  of  the  road  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  mine  host  and  his  guests.  From 
the  direction  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  a  car¬ 
riage,  drawn  by  half  a  dozen  horses,  came 
driving  at  a  furious  rate  ;  the  postilions  smack¬ 
ing  their  whips  like  mad,  as  is  the  case  when 
conscious  of  the  greatness  or  of  the  munificence 
of  their  fare.  It  was  a  landaulet  with  a  ser¬ 
vant  mounted  on  the  dickey.  The  compact, 
highly  finished,  yet  proudly  simple  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  carriage  ;  the  quantity  of  neat, 
well-arranged  trunks  and  conveniences ;  the 
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loads  of  box-coats  on  the  dickey  ;  the  fresh, 
burly,  bluff-looking  face  of  the  master  at  the 
window  ;  and  the  ruddy,  round-headed  servant, 
in  close-cropped  hair,  short  coat,  drab  breeches, 
and  long  gaiters,  all  proclaimed  at  once  that 
this  was  the  equipage  of  an  Englishman. 

“Horses  to  Fondi,”  said  the  Englishman, 
as  the  landlord  came  bowing  to  the  carriage 
door. 

“  Would  not  his  Excellenza  alight,  and  take 
some  refreshments  ?  ’  ’ 

“  No — he  did  not  mean  to  eat  until  he  got 
to  Fondi.” 

“  But  the  horses  will  be  sometime  in  getting 
ready.  ’  ’ 

“  Ah  !  that ’s  always  the  way  ;  nothing  but 
delay  in  this  cursed  country  !  ” 

“  If  his  Excellenza  would  only  walk  into  the 
house - ” 

“  No,  no,  no  ! — I  tell  you  no  ! — I  want  noth¬ 
ing  but  horses,  and  as  quick  as  possible.  John, 
see  that  the  horses  are  got  ready,  and  don’t  let 
us  be  kept  here  an  hour  or  two.  Tell  him  if 
we  ’re  delayed  over  the  time,  I  ’ll  lodge  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  postmaster.” 

John  touched  his  hat,  and  set  off  to  obey  his 
master’s  orders  with  the  taciturn  obedience  of 
an  English  servant. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Englishman  got  out  of 
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the  carriage,  and  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  inn,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  crowd  of  idlers  who  were  gaz¬ 
ing  at  him  and  his  equipage.  He  was  tall, 
stout,  and  well  made  ;  dressed  with  neatness 
and  precision  ;  wore  a  travelling  cap  of  the 
color  of  gingerbread ;  and  had  rather  an  un¬ 
happy  expression  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  ;  partly  from  not  having  yet  made  his 
dinner,  and  partly  from  not  having  been  able 
to  get  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  seven  miles  an 
hour.  Not  that  he  had  any  other  cause  for 
haste  than  an  Englishman’s  usual  hurry  to  get 
to  the  end  of  a  journey  ;  or,  to  use  the  regular 
phrase,  ‘  ‘  to  get  on.  ”  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  sore  from  having  been  fleeced  at  every  stage. 

After  some  time,  the  servant  returned  from 
the  stable  with  a  look  of  some  perplexity. 

“  Are  the  horses  ready,  John  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir — I  never  saw  such  a  place.  There  ’s 
no  getting  anything  done.  I  think  your  honor 
had  better  step  into  the  house  and  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat ;  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  we 
get  to  Fundy.” 

“D — n  the  house — it’s  a  mere  trick — I’ll 
not  eat  anything,  just  to  spite  them,”  said  the 
Englishman,  still  more  crusty  at  the  prospect 
of  being  so  long  without  his  dinner. 

“They  say  your  honor  ’s  very  wrong,”  said 
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John,  “  to  set  off  at  thislate  hour.  Theroad ’s 
full  of  highwaymen.” 

“  Mere  tales  to  get  custom.” 

“  The  estafette  which  passed  us  was  stopped 
by  a  whole  gang,”  said  John,  increasing  his 
emphasis  with  each  additional  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

‘‘They  robbed  him  of  his  breeches,”  said 
John,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  hitch  to  his 
own  waistband. 

‘‘All  humbug  !  ” 

Here  the  dark  handsome  5'oung  man  stepped 
forward,  and  addressing  the  Englishman  very 
politely,  in  broken  English,  invited  him  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  repast  he  was  about  to  make. 

“Thank’ee,”  said  the  Englishman,  thrust¬ 
ing  his  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets,  and  cast¬ 
ing  a  slight  side-glance  of  suspicion  at  the 
young  man,  as  if  he  thought,  from  his  civility, 
he  must  have  a  design  upon  his  purse. 

“  We  shall  be  most  happy,  if  you  will  do  us 
the  favor,”  said  the  lady,  in  her  soft  Venetian 
dialect.  There  was  a  sweetness  in  her  accents 
that  was  most  persuasive.  The  Englishman 
cast  a  look  upon  her  countenance  ;  her  beauty 
was  still  more  eloquent.  His  features  instantly 
relaxed.  He  made  a  polite  bow.  ‘  ‘  With  great 
pleasure,  Signora,”  said  he. 
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In  short,  the  eagerness  to  “  get  on  ”  was 
suddenly  slackened  ;  the  determination  to  fam¬ 
ish  himself  as  far  as  Fondi,  by  way  of  punish¬ 
ing  the  landlord,  was  abandoned  ;  John  chose 
an  apartment  in  the  inn  for  his  master’s  recep¬ 
tion  ;  and  preparations  were  made  to  remain 
there  until  morning. 

The  carriage  was  unpacked  of  such  of  its 
contents  as  were  indispensable  for  the  night. 
There  was  the  usual  parade  of  trunks  and  writ¬ 
ing-desks,  and  portfolios  and  dressing-boxes, 
and  those  other  oppressive  conveniences  which 
burden  a  comfortable  man.  The  observant 
loiterers  about  the  inn  door,  wrapped  up  in  great 
dirt-colored  cloaks,  with  only  a  hawk’s-eye  un¬ 
covered,  made  many  remarks  to  each  other  on 
this  quantity  of  luggage  that  seemed  enough 
for  an  army.  The  domestics  of  the  inn  talked 
with  wonder  of  the  splendid  dressing-case,  with 
its  gold  and  silver  furniture,  that  was  spread 
out  on  the  toilet-table,  and  the  bag  of  gold  that 
chinked  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  trunk.  The 
strange  Milor' s  wealth,  and  the  treasures  he 
carried  about  him,  were  the  talk,  that  evening, 
over  all  Terracina. 

The  Englishman  took  some  time  to  make 
his  ablutions  and  arrange  his  dress  for  table  ; 
and,  after  considerable  labor  and  effort  in  put¬ 
ting  himself  at  his  ease,  made  his  appearance, 
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with  stiff  white  cravat,  his  clothes  free  from 
the  least  speck  of  dust,  and  adjusted  with  pre¬ 
cision.  He  made  a  civil  bow  on  entering  in 
the  unprofessing  English  way,  which  the  fair 
Venetian,  accustomed  to  the  complimentary 
salutations  of  the  Continent,  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  cold. 

The  supper,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Italian, 
or  dinner,  as  the  Englishman  called  it,  was  now 
served ;  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  had  been  moved  to  furnish  it  ; 
for  there  were  birds  of  the  air,  and  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  fish  of  the  sea.  The  English¬ 
man’s  servant,  too,  had  turned  the  kitchen 
topsy-turvey  in  his  zeal  to  cook  his  master  a 
beefsteak  ;  and  made  his  appearance,  loaded 
with  ketchup,  and  soy,  and  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  Harvey  sauce,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine, 
from  that  warehouse,  the  carriage,  in  which  his 
master  seemed  desirous  of  carrying  England 
about  the  world  with  him.  Indeed  the  repast 
was  one  of  those  Italian  farragoes  which  re¬ 
quire  a  little  qualifying.  The  tureen  of  soup 
was  a  black  sea,  with  livers,  and  limbs,  and 
fragments  of  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  beasts 
.  floating  like  wrecks  about  it.  A  meagre-winged 
animal,  which  my  host  called  a  delicate  chicken, 
had  evidently  died  of  a  consumption.  The  mac¬ 
aroni  was  smoked.  The  beefsteak  was  tough 
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buffalo’s  flesh.  There  was  what  appeared  to 
be  a  dish  of  stewed  eels,  of  which  the  English¬ 
man  ate  with  great  relish  ;  but  had  nearly  re¬ 
funded  them  when  told  that  they  were  vipers, 
caught  among  the  rocks  of  Terracina,  and 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

Nothing,  however,  conquers  a  traveller’s 
spleen  sooner  than  eating,  whatever  may  be  the 
cookery  ;  and  nothing  brings  him  into  good- 
humor  with  his  company  sooner  than  eating 
together  ;  the  Englishman,  therefore,  had  not 
half  finished  his  repast  and  his  bottle,  before 
he  began  to  think  the  Venetian  a  very  tolerable 
fellow  for  a  foreigner,  and  his  wife  almost 
handsome  enough  to  be  an  Englishwoman. 

In  the  course  of  the  repast,  the  usual  topics 
of  travellers  were  discussed,  and  among  others, 
the  reports  of  robbers,  which  harassed  the  mind 
of  the  fair  Venetian.  The  landlord  and  waiter 
dipped  into  the  conversation  with  that  familiar¬ 
ity  permitted  on  the  Continent,  and  served  up 
so  many  bloody  tales  as  they  served  up  the 
dishes,  that  they  almost  frightened  away  the 
poor  lady’s  appetite.  The  Englishman,  who 
had  a  national  antipathy  to  everything  techni¬ 
cally  called  “humbug,”  listened  to  them  all 
with  a  certain  screw  of  the  mouth,  expressive 
of  incredulity.  There  was  the  well-known 
story  of  the  school  of  Terracina,  captured  by 
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the  robbers  ;  and  one  of  the  scholars  cruelly 
massacred,  in  order  to  bring  the  parents  to 
terms  for  the  ransom  of  the  rest.  And  another, 
of  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  received  his  son’s 
ear  in  a  letter,  with  information  that  his  son 
would  be  remitted  to  him  in  this  way,  by  in¬ 
stalments,  until  he  paid  the  required  ransom. 

The  fair  Venetian  shuddered  as  she  heard 
these  tales  ;  and  the  landlord,  like  a  true  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  terrible,  doubled  the  dose  when  he 
saw  how  it  operated.  He  was  just  proceeding 
to  relate  the  misfortunes  of  a  great  English  lord 
and  his  family,  when  the  Englishman,  tired 
of  his  volubility,  interrupted  him,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  these  accounts  to  be  mere  travellers’ 
tales,  or  the  exaggerations  of  ignorant  peasants, 
and  designing  innkeepers.  The  landlord  was 
indignant  at  the  doubt  levelled  at  his  stories, 
and  the  innuendo  levelled  at  his  cloth  ;  he 
cited,  in  corroboration,  half  a  dozen  tales  still 
more  terrible. 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  them,”  said  the 
Englishman. 

“  But  the  robbers  have  been  tried  and  exe¬ 
cuted  !  ” 

“All  a  farce  !  ” 

“But  their  heads  are  stuck  up  along  the 
road  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Old  skulls  accumulated  during  a  century.” 
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The  landlord  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went 
out  at  the  door,  ‘  ‘  San  Gennaro  !  quanto  sono 
singolari  questi  Inglesi !  ” 

A  fresh  hubbub  outside  of  the  inn  announced 
the  arrival  of  more  travellers  ;  and,  from  the 
variety  of  voices,  or  rather  of  clamors,  the  clat¬ 
tering  of  hoofs,  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and  the 
general  uproar  both  within  and  without,  the 
arrival  seemed  to  be  numerous. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  procaccio  and  its  convoy  : 
a  kind  of  caravan  which  sets  out  on  certain  days 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  with  an 
escort  of  soldiery  to  protect  it  from  the  robbers. 
Travellers  avail  themselves  of  its  protection,  and 
a  long  file  of  carriages  generally  accompanies  it. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  either 
landlord  or  waiter  returned ;  being  hurried 
hither  and  thither  by  that  tempest  of  noise  and 
bustle,  which  takes  place  in  an  Italian  inn  on 
the  arrival  of  any  considerable  accession  of 
custom.  When  mine  host  reappeared,  there 
was  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  countenance. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  he,  as  he  cleared  the  table  ; 
‘  ‘  perhaps  the  signor  has  not  heard  of  what  has 
happened  ? ’  ’ 

“What?”  said  the  Englishman,  dryly. 

“  Why,  the  procaccio  has  brought  accounts 
of  fresh  exploits  of  the  robbers.” 

“  Pish  !  ” 
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“There’s  more  news  of  the  English  Milor 
and  his  family,’’  said  the  host  exultingly. 

‘  ‘  An  English  lord  !  What  English  lord  ?  ’  ’ 

“Milor  Popkin.’’ 

‘  ‘  Eord  Popkins  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
title!’’ 

“  O  !  sicuro  a  great  nobleman,  who  passed 
through  here  lately  with  mi  ladi  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  A  magnifico,  one  of  the  grand  counsel¬ 
lors  of  Eondon,  an  almanno  !  ’’ 

“  Almanno — almanno?— tut — he  means  al¬ 
derman.” 

“  Sicuro — Aldermanno  Popkin,  and  the  Prin- 
cipessa  Popkin,  and  the  Signorine  Popkin!” 
said  mine  host,  triumphantly. 

He  now  put  himself  into  an  attitude,  and 
would  have  launched  into  a  full  detail,  had  he 
not  been  thwarted  by  the  Englishman,  who 
seemed  determined  neither  to  credit  nor  indulge 
him  in  his  stories,  but  dryly  motioned  for  him 
to  clear  away  the  table. 

An  Italian  tongue,  however,  is  not  easily 
checked  ;  that  of  mine  host  continued  to  wag 
with  increasing  volubility,  as  he  conveyed  the 
relics  of  the  repast  out  of  the  room  ;  and  the 
last  that  could  be  distinguished  of  his  voice, 
as  it  died  away  along  the  corridor,  was  the 
iteration  of  the  favorite  word,  Popkin — Popkin 
— Popki  n— pop — pop — pop — 
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The  arrival  of  the  procaccio  had,  indeed, 
filled  the  house  with  stories,  as  it  had  with 
guests.  The  Englishman  and  his  companions 
walked  after  supper  up  and  down  the  large 
hall,  or  common  room  of  the  inn,  which  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  was 
spacious  and  somewhat  dirty,  with  tables 
placed  in  various  parts,  at  which  groups  of 
travellers  were  seated  ;  while  others  strolled 
about,  waiting  in  famished  impatience,  for 
their  evening’s  meal. 

It  was  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  countries,  who  arrived  in  all 
kinds  of  vehicles.  Though  distinct  knots  of 
travellers,  yet  the  travelling  together  under  one 
common  escort,  had  jumbled  them  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  companionship  on  the  road ; 
besides,  on  the  Continent  travellers  are  always 
familiar,  and  nothing  is  more  motley  than  the 
groups  which  gather  casually  together  in  soci¬ 
able  conversation  in  the  public  rooms  of  inns. 

The  formidable  number,  and  formidable 
guard  of  the  procaccio  had  prevented  any 
molestation  from  banditti ;  but  every  party  of 
travellers  had  its  tale  of  wonder,  and  one  car¬ 
riage  vied  with  another  in  its  budget  of  asser¬ 
tions  and  surmises.  Fierce,  whiskered  faces 
had  been  seen  peering  over  the  rocks  ;  carbines 
and  stilettos  gleaming  from  among  the  bushes  ; 
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suspicious-looking  fellows,  with  flapped  hats, 
and  scowling  eyes,  had  occasionally  reconnoi¬ 
tred  a  straggling  carriage,  but  had  disappeared 
on  seeing  the  guard. 

The  fair  Venetian  listened  to  all  these  stories 
with  that  avidity  with  which  we  always  pam¬ 
per  any  feeling  of  alarm  ;  even  the  Englishman 
began  to  feel  interested  in  the  common  topic, 
desirous  of  getting  more  correct  information 
than  mere  flying  reports.  Conquering,  there¬ 
fore,  that  shyness  which  is  prone  to  keep  an 
Englishman  solitary  in  crowds,  he  approached 
one  of  the  talking  groups,  the  oracle  of  which 
was  a  tall,  thin  Italian,  with  long  aquiline 
nose,  a  high  forehead,  and  lively  prominent 
eye,  beaming  from  under  a  green  velvet  travel¬ 
ling-cap,  with  gold  tassel.  He  was  of  Rome, 
a  surgeon  by  profession,  a  poet  by  choice,  and 
something  of  an  improvisatore. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  was 
talking  in  plain  prose,  but  holding  forth  with 
the  fluency  of  one  who  talks  well,  and  likes  to 
exert  his  talent.  A  question  or  two  from  the 
Englishman  drew  copious  replies  ;  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  sociable  among  strangers  is  regarded 
as  a  phenomenon  on  the  Continent,  and  always 
treated  with  attention  for  the  rarity’s  sake. 
The  improvisatore  gave  much  the  same  account 
of  the  banditti  that  I  have  already  furnished. 
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‘  ‘  But  why  does  not  the  police  exert  itself, 
and  root  them  out?”  demanded  the  English* 
man. 

“  Because  the  police  is  too  weak,  and  the 
banditti  are  too  strong,”  replied  the  other. 
‘‘To  root  them  out  would  be  a  more  difficult 
task  than  you  imagine.  They  are  connected 
and  almost  identified  with  the  mountain  peas¬ 
antry  and  the  people  of  the  villages.  The 
numerous  bands  have  an  understanding  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  country  round.  A 
gendarme  cannot  stir  without  their  being 
aware  of  it.  They  have  their  scouts  every¬ 
where,  who  lurk  about  towns  and  villages, 
and  inns,  mingle  in  every  crowd,  and  pervade 
evefy  place  of  resort.  I  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  some  one  should  be  supervising  us  at 
this  moment.” 

The  fair  Venetian  looked  round  fearfully, 
and  turned  pale. 

Here  the  improvisatore  was  interrupted  by  a 
lively  Neapolitan  lawyer. 

“  By  the  way,”  said  he,  ‘‘I  recollect  a  little 
adventure  of  a  learned  doctor,  a  friend  of  mine, 
which  happened  in  this  very  neighborhood  ; 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Theodoric’s  Castle, 
which  are  on  the  top  of  those  great  rocky 
heights  above  the  town.” 

A  wish  was,  of  course,  expressed  to  hear  the 
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adventure  of  the  doctor,  by  all  excepting  the 
improvisatore,  who,  being  fond  of  talking  and 
of  hearing  himself  talk,  and  accustomed,  more¬ 
over,  to  harangue  without  interruption,  looked 
rather  annoyed  at  being  checked  when  in  full 
career.  The  Neapolitan,  however,  took  no 
notice  of  his  chagrin,  but  related  the  following 
anecdote. 


Btwenture  of  tbe  Xittle  Bnttquari? 


Y  friend,  the  Doctor,  was 
a  thorough  antiquary ; 
a  little  rusty,  musty  old 
fellow,  always  groping 
among  ruins.  He  rel¬ 
ished  a  building  as  you 
Englishmen  relish  a 
cheese,  —  the  more 
mouldy  and  crumbling 
it  was,  the  more  it  suited 
his  taste.  A  shell  of  an  old  nameless  temple, 
or  the  cracked  walls  of  a  broken-down  amphi¬ 
theatre,  would  throw  him  into  raptures  ;  and 
he  took  more  delight  in  these  crusts  and  cheese¬ 
parings  of  antiquity  than  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tioned  modern  palaces. 

He  was  a  curious  collector  of  coins  also,  and 
had  just  gained  an  accession  of  wealth  that  al¬ 
most  turned  his  brain.  He  had  picked  up,  for 
instance,  several  Roman  Consulars,  half  a  Ro- 
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man  As,  two  Punics,  which  had  doubtless 
belonged  to  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  having 
been  found  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
encamped  among  the  Apennines.  He  had, 
moreover,  one  Samnite,  struck  after  the  Social 
War,  and  a  Philistis,  a  queen  that  never  ex¬ 
isted  ;  but  above  all,  he  valued  himself  upon 
a  coin,  indescribable  to  any  but  the  initiated 
in  these  matters,  bearing  a  cross  on  one  side, 
and  a  pegasus  on  the  other,  and  which,  by 
some  antiquarian  logic,  the  little  man  adduced 
as  an  historical  document,  illustrating  the 
progress  of  Christianity. 

All  these  precious  coins  he  carried  about  him 
in  a  leathern  purse,  buried  deep  in  a  pocket  of 
his  little  black  breeches. 

The  last  maggot  he  had  taken  into  his  brain 
was  to  hunt  after  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Pelasgi,  which  are  said  to  exist  to  this  day 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  ;  but 
about  which  a  singular  degree  of  obscurity 
prevails.*  He  had  made  many  discoveries 

*  Among  the  many  fond  speculations  of  antiquaries 
is  that  of  the  existence  of  traces  of  the  ancient  Pelas- 
gian  cities  in  the  Apennines  ;  and  many  a  wistful  eye 
is  cast  by  the  traveller,  versed  in  antiquarian  lore,  at 
the  richly  wooded  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi,  as  a  for¬ 
bidden  fairy  land  of  research.  These  spots,  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  yet  so  inaccessible,  from  the  rudeness  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  hordes  of  banditti  which  infest  them, 
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concerning  them,  and  had  recorded  a  great 
many  valuable  notes  and  memorandums  on  the 
subject,  in  a  voluminous  book  which  he  always 
carried  about  with  him  ;  either  for  the  purpose 

are  a  region  of  fable  to  the  learned.  Sometimes  a 
wealthy  virtuoso,  whose  purse  and  whose  consequence 
could  command  a  military  escort,  has  penetrated  to 
some  individual  point  among  the  mountains ;  and 
sometimes  a  wandering  artist  or  student,  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  poverty  or  insignificance,  has  brought  away 
some  vague  account,  only  calculated  to  give  a  keener 
edge  to  curiosity  and  conjecture. 

By  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  cities,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  formation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kingdoms  in  the  Peloponnesus  gradually  caused 
the  expulsion  thence  of  the  Pelasgi ;  but  that  their 
great  migration  may  be  dated  from  the  finishing  the 
wall  around  Acropolis,  and  that  at  this  period  they 
came  to  Italy.  To  these,  in  the  spirit  of  theory,  they 
would  ascribe  the  introduction  of  the  elegant  arts 
into  the  country.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  as  bar¬ 
barians  flying  before  the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  they 
could  bring  little  with  them  superior  to  the  inventions 
of  the  aborigines,  and  nothing  that  would  have  sur¬ 
vived  to  the  antiquarian  through  such  a  lapse  of  ages. 
It  would  appear  more  probable,  that  these  cities,  im¬ 
properly  termed  Pelasgian,  were  coeval  with  many  that 
have  been  discovered.  The  romantic  Aricia,  built  by 
Hippolytus  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  poetic  Ti- 
bur,  Ajsculate  and  Proenes,  built  by  Telegonus  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks ; — these,  lying  contiguous 
to  inhabited  and  cultivated  spots,  have  been  discovered. 
There  are  others,  too,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  latter 
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of  frequent  reference,  or  through  fear  lest  the 
precious  document  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
antiquaries.  He  had,  therefore,  a  large  pocket 
in  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  where  he  bore  about 
this  inestimable  tome,  banging  against  his  rear 
as  he  walked. 

Thus  heavily  laden  with  the  spoils  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  good  little  man,  during  a  sojourn  at 
Terracina,  mounted  one  day  the  rocky  cliffs 
which  overhang  the  town,  to  visit  the  castle  of 
Theodoric.  He  was  groping  about  the  ruins  to¬ 
wards  the  hour  of  sunset,  buried  in  his  reflec¬ 
tions,  his  wits  no  doubt  wool-gathering  among 
the  Goths  and  Romans,  when  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps  behind  him. 

He  turned,  and  beheld  five  or  six  young  fel¬ 
lows,  of  rough,  saucy  demeanor,  clad  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  manner,  half  peasant,  half  huntsman, 
with  carbines  in  their  hands.  Their  whole 
appearance  and  carriage  left  him  no  doubt 
into  what  company  he  had  fallen. 

The  Doctor  was  a  feeble  little  man,  poor  in 
and  more  civilized  Grecian  colonists  have  ingrafted 
themselves,  and  which  have  become  known  by  their 
merits  or  their  medals.  But  that  there  are  many  still 
undiscovered,  imbedded  in  the  Abruzzi,  it  is  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  antiquarians  to  fancy.  Strange  that  such 
a  virgin  soil  for  research,  such  an  unknown  realm  of 
knowledge,  should  at  this  day  remain  in  the  very  cen¬ 
tre  of  hackneyed  Italy. 
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look,  and  poorer  in  purse.  He  had  but  little 
gold  or  silver  to  be  robbed  of ;  but,  then,  he  had 
his  curious  ancient  coin  in  his  breeches-pocket. 
He  had,  moreover,  certain  other  valuables,  such 
as  an  old  silver  watch,  thick  as  a  turnip,  with 
figures  on  it  large  enough  for  a  clock  ;  and  a 
set  of  seals  at  the  end  of  a  steel  chain,  dangling 
half-way  down  to  his  knees.  All  these  were  of 
precious  esteem,  being  family  relics.  He  had 
also  a  seal  ring,  a  veritable  antique  intaglio, 
that  covered  half  his  knuckles.  It  was  a  Venus, 
which  the  old  man  almost  worshipped  with  the 
zeal  of  a  voluptuary.  But  what  he  most  valued 
was  his  inestimable  collection  of  hints  relative 
to  the  Pelasgian  cities,  which  he  would  gladly 
have  given  all  the  money  in  his  pocket  to  have 
had  safe  at  the  bottom  of  his  trunk  in  Terracina 

However,  he  plucked  up  a  stout  heart,  at  least 
as  stout  a  heart  as  he  could,  seeing  that  he  was 
but  a  puny  little  man  at  the  best  of  times.  So 
he  wished  the  hunters  a  “  buon  giorno.”  They 
returned  his  salutation,  giving  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  a  sociable  slap  on  the  back  that  made  his 
heart  leap  into  his  throat. 

They  fell  into  conversation,  and  walked  for 
some  time  together  among  the  heights,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  wishing  them  all  the  while  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  At  length  they  came 
to  a  small  osteria  on  the  mountain,  where  they 
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proposed  to  enter  and  have  a  cup  of  wine  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  Doctor  consented,  though  he  would 
as  soon  have  been  invited  to  drink  hemlock. 

One  of  the  gang  remained  sentinel  at  the 
door ;  the  others  swaggered  into  the  house, 
stood  their  guns  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
each  drawing  a  pistol  or  stiletto  out  of  his  belt, 
laid  it  upon  the  table.  They  now  drew  benches 
round  the  board,  called  lustily  for  wine,  and, 
hailing  the  Doctor  as  though  he  had  been  a  boon 
companion  of  long  standing,  insisted  upon  his 
sitting  down  and  making  merry. 

The  worthy  man  complied  with  forced  grim¬ 
ace,  but  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  sitting  un¬ 
easily  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  ;  eying  ruefully 
the  black-muzzled  pistols,  and  cold,  naked 
stilettos ;  and  supping  down  heartburn  with 
every  drop  of  liquor.  His  new  comrades,  how¬ 
ever,  pushed  the  bottle  bravely,  and  plied  him 
vigorously.  They  sang,  they  laughed ;  told 
excellent  stories  of  their  robberies  and  combats, 
mingled  with  many  ruffian  jokes  ;  and  the  little 
Doctor  was  fain  to  laugh  at  all  their  cut-throat 
pleasantries,  though  his  heart  was  dying  away 
at  the  very  bottom  of  his  bosom. 

By  their  own  account,  they  were  young  men 
from  the  villages,  who  had  recently  taken  up 
this  line  of  life  out  of  the  wild  caprice  of  youth. 
They  talked  of  their  murderous  exploits  as  a 
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sportsman  talks  of  his  amusements  ;  to  shoot 
down  a  traveller  seemed  of  little  more  conse¬ 
quence  to  them  than  to  shoot  a  hare.  They 
spoke  with  rapture  of  the  glorious  roving  life 
they  led,  free  as  birds  ;  here  to-day,  gone  to¬ 
morrow  ;  ranging  the  forests,  climbing  the 
rocks,  scouring  the  valleys  ;  the  world  their 
own  wherever  they  could  lay  hold  of  it  ;  full 
purses  —  merry  companions  —  pretty  women. 
The  little  antiquary  got  fuddled  with  their  talk 
and  their  wine,  for  they  did  not  spare  bumpers. 
He  half  forgot  his  fears,  his  seal-ring,  and  his 
■family  watch  ;  even  the  treatise  on  the  Pelasgian 
cities,  which  was  warming  under  him,  for  a 
time  faded  from  his  memory  in  the  glowing 
picture  that  they  drew.  He  declares  that  he  no 
longer  wonders  at  the  prevalence  of  this  robber 
mania  among  the  mountains  ;  for  he  felt  at  the 
time,  that,  had  he  been  a  young  man,  and  had 
there  been  no  danger  of  the  galleys  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  he  should  have  been  half  tempted  him¬ 
self  to  turn  bandit. 

At  length  the  hour  of  separating  arrived. 
The  Doctor  was  suddenly  called  to  himself  and 
his  fears  by  seeing  the  robbers  resume  their 
weapons.  He  now  quaked  for  his  valuables, 
and,  above  all,  for  his  antiquarian  treatise.  He 
endeavored,  however,  to  look  cool  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  ;  and  drew  from  out  his  deep  pocket  a 
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long,  lank,  leathern  purse,  far  gone  in  consump¬ 
tion,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  few  coin  chinked 
with  the  trembling  of  his  hand. 

The  chief  of  the  party  observed  his  move¬ 
ment,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  antiquary’s 
shoulder,  “  Harkee  !  Signore  Dottore  !  ”  said 
he,  “we  have  drunk  together  as  friends  and 
comrades  ;  let  us  part  as  such.  We  understand 
you.  We  know  who  and  what  you  are,  for  we 
know  who  everybody  is  that  sleeps  at  Terra- 
cina,  or  that  puts  foot  upon  the  road.  You  are 
a  rich  man,  but  you  carry  all  your  wealth  in 
your  head  :  we  cannot  get  at  it,  and  we  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  we  could.  I  see 
you  are  uneasy  about  your  ring  ;  but  don’t 
worry  yourself,  it  is  not  worth  taking ;  you 
think  it  an  antique,  but  it’s  a  counterfeit — a 
mere  sham.” 

Here  the  ire  of  the  antiquary  rose  :  the  Doc¬ 
tor  forgot  himself  in  his  zeal  for  the  character 
of  his  ring.  Heaven  and  earth  !  his  Venus  a 
sham.  Had  they  pronounced  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  “no  better  than  she  should  be,”  he 
could  not  have  been  more  indignant.  He  fired 
up  in  vindication  of  his  intaglio. 

“  Nay,  nay,”  continued  the  robber,  “  we 
have  no  time  to  dispute  about  it :  value  it  as 
you  please.  Come,  you  ’re  a  brave  little  old 
signor — one  more  cup  of  wine,  and  we  ’ll  pay 
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the  reckoning.  No  compliments — you  shall 
not  pay  a  grain — you  are  our  guest— I  insist 
upon  it.  So — now  make  the  best  of  your  way 
back  to  Terracina,  it’s  growing  late.  Buono 
viaggo  !  And  harkee,  take  care  how  you  wan¬ 
der  among  these  mountains, — you  may  not 
always  fall  into  such  good  company.” 

They  shouldered  their  guns  ;  sprang  gayly 
up  the  rocks  ;  and  the  little  Doctor  hobbled 
back  to  Terracina,  rejoicing  that  the  robbers 
had  left  his  watch,  his  coins,  and  his  treatise, 
unmolested  ;  but  still  indignant  that  they 
should  have  pronounced  his  Venus  an  impostor. 

The  improvisatore  had  shown  many  symp¬ 
toms  of  impatience  during  this  recital.  He 
saw  his  theme  in  danger  of  being  taken  out  of 
his  hands,  which  to  an  able  talker  is  always  a 
grievance,  but  to  an  improvisatore  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  calamity  :  and  then  for  it  to  be  taken 
away  by  a  Neapolitan  was  still  more  vexatious  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  Italian  states 
having  an  implacable  jealousy  of  each  other 
in  all  things,  great  and  small.  He  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  first  pause  of  the  Neapolitan  to  catch 
hold  again  of  the  thread  of  the  conversation. 

“As  I  observed  before,”  said  he,  “the 
prowlings  of  the  banditti  are  so  extensive  ; 
they  are  so  much  in  league  with  one  another, 
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and  so  interwoven  with  various  ranks  of 
society - ” 

“  For  that  matter,”  said  the  Neapolitan,  “  I 
have  heard  that  your  government  has  had 
some  understanding  with  those  gentry  !  or,  at 
least,  has  winked  at  their  misdeeds.” 

“  My  government?  ”  said  the  Roman,  impa¬ 
tiently. 

“  Ay,  they  say  that  Cardinal  Gonsalvi — ” 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  the  Roman,  holding  up  his 
finger,  and  rolling  his  large  eyes  about  the 
room. 

“  Nay,  I  only  repeat  what  I  heard  commonly 
rumored  in  Rome,”  replied  the  Neapolitan, 
sturdily.  “  It  was  openly  said,  that  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  had  been  up  to  the  mountains,  and  had  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  chiefs.  And  I 
have  been  told,  moreover,  that,  while  honest 
people  have  been  kicking  their  heels  in  the 
Cardinal’s  antechamber,  waiting  by  the  hour 
for  admittance,  one  of  those  stiletto-looking 
fellows  has  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
and  entered  without  ceremony  into  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  presence.” 

“  I  know,”  observed  the  improvisatore, 
“  that  there  have  been  such  reports,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  government  may  have 
made  use  of  these  men  at  particular  periods  ; 
such  as  at  the  time  of  your  late  abortive  revo- 
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lution,  when  your  carbonari  were  so  busy  with 
their  machinations  all  over  the  country.  The 
information  which  such  men  could  collect,  who 
were  familiar,  not  merely  with  the  recesses 
and  secret  places  of  the  mountains,  but  also 
with  the  dark  and  dangerous  recesses  of  society  ; 
who  knew  every  suspicious  character,  and  all 
his  movements  and  all  his  lurkings  ;  in  a  word, 
who  knew  all  that  was  plotting  in  a  world  of 
mischief the  utility  of  such  men  as  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  government  was  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,  as  a  politic  statesman,  may,  perhaps, 
have  made  use  of  them.  Besides,  he  knew 
that,  with  all  their  atrocities,  the  robbers  were 
always  respectful  towards  the  Church,  and 
devout  in  their  religion.  ’  ’ 

“  Religion  !  religion  !  ”  echoed  the  English¬ 
man. 

“  Yes,  religion,”  repeated  the  Roman.  “  They 
have  each  their  patron  saint.  They  will  cross 
themselves  and  say  their  prayers,  whenever,  in 
their  mountain  haunts,  they  hear  the  matin  or 
the  Ave-Maria  bells  sounding  from  the  valleys  ; 
and  will  often  descend  from  their  retreats,  and 
run  imminent  risks  to  visit  some  favorite 
shrine.  I  recollect  an  instance  in  point. 

“  I  was  one  evening  in  the  village  of  Fras¬ 
cati,  which  stands  on  the  beautiful  brow  of  a 
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hill  rising  from  the  Campagna,  just  below  the 
Abruzzi  Mountains.  The  people,  as  is  usual 
in  fine  evenings  in  our  Italian  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  were  recreating  themselves  in  the  open 
air,  and  chatting  in  groups  in  the  public  square. 
While  I  was  conversing  with  a  knot  of  friends, 
I  noticed  a  tall  fellow,  wrapped  in  a  great 
mantle,  passing  across  the  square,  but  skulking 
along  in  the  dusk,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  ob¬ 
servation.  The  people  drew  back  as  he  passed. 
It  was  whispered  to  me  that  he  was  a  notori¬ 
ous  bandit.” 

‘  ‘  But  why  was  he  not  immediately  seized  ?  ’  ’ 
said  the  Englishman. 

“  Because  it  was  nobody’s  business  ;  because 
nobody  wished  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  his 
comrades ;  because  there  were  not  sufficient 
gendarmes  near  to  insure  security  against  the 
number  of  desperadoes  he  might  have  at  hand  ; 
because  the  gendarmes  might  not  have  received 
particular  instructions  with  respect  to  him,  and 
might  not  feel  disposed  to  engage  in  a  hazard¬ 
ous  conflict  without  compulsion.  In  short,  I 
might  give  you  a  thousand  reasons  rising  out 
of  the  state  of  our  government  and  manners, 
not  one  of  which  after  all  might  appear  satis¬ 
factory.” 

The  Englishman  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  an  air  of  contempt. 
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“  I  have  been  told,”  added  the  Roman, 
rather  quickly,  “  that  even  in  your  metropolis 
of  Rondon,  notorious  thieves,  well  known  to 
the  police  as  such,  walk  the  streets  at  noonday 
in  search  of  their  prey,  and  are  not  molested 
unless  caught  in  the  very  act  of  robbery.” 

The  Englishman  gave  another  shrug  but 
with  a  very  different  expression. 

‘  ‘  Well,  sir,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  this  daring 
wolf,  thus  prowling  through  the  fold,  and  saw 
him  enter  a  church.  I  was  curious  to  witness 
his  devotion.  You  know  our  spacious,  mag¬ 
nificent  churches.  The  one  in  which  he  en¬ 
tered  was  vast,  and  shrouded  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  At  the  extremity  of  the  long  aisles  a 
couple  of  tapers  feebly  glimmered  on  the  grand 
altar.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  was  a  votive 
candle  placed  before  the  image  of  a  saint. 
Before  this  image  the  robber  had  prostrated 
himself.  His  mantle  partly  falling  off  from 
his  shoulders  as  he  knelt,  revealed  a  form  of 
Herculean  strength  ;  a  stiletto  and  pistol  glit¬ 
tered  in  his  belt ;  and  the  light  falling  on  his 
countenance,  showed  features  not  unhandsome, 
but  strongly  and  fiercely  characterized.  As 
he  prayed,  he  became  vehemently  agitated  ; 
his  lips  quivered  ;  sighs  and  murmurs,  almost 
groans,  burst  from  him  ;  he  beat  his  breast 
with  violence ;  then  clasped  his  hands  and 
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wrung  them  convulsively,  as  he  extended  them 
towards  the  image.  Never  had  I  seen  such  a 
terrific  picture  of  remorse.  I  felt  fearful  of 
being  discovered  watching  him,  and  withdrew. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  him  issue  from  the 
church  wrapped  in  his  mantle.  He  recrossed 
the  square,  and  no  doubt  returned  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  a  disburdened  conscience,  ready  to 
incur  a  fresh  arrear  of  crime.” 

Here  the  Neapolitan  was  about  to  get  hold 
of  the  conversation,  and  had  just  preluded  with 
the  ominous  remark  :  “  That  puts  mein  mind 

of  a  circumstance,”  when  the  improvisatore, 
too  adroit  to  suffer  himself  to  be  again  super¬ 
seded,  went  on,  pretending  not  to  hear  the 
interruption. 

‘  ‘  Among  the  many  circumstances  connected 
with  the  banditti,  which  serve  to  render  the 
traveller  uneasy  and  insecure,  is  the  under¬ 
standing  which  they  sometimes  have  with  the 
innkeepers.  Many  an  isolated  inn  among  the 
lonely  parts  of  the  Roman  territories,  and 
especially  about  the  mountains,  are  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  perfidious  character.  They  are 
places  where  the  banditti  gather  information, 
and  where  the  unwary  traveller,  remote  from 
hearing  or  assistance,  is  betrayed  to  the  mid¬ 
night  dagger.  The  robberies  committed  at 
such  inns  are  often  accompanied  by  the  most 
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atrocious  murders  ;  for  it  is  only  the  com¬ 
plete  extermination  of  their  victims  that  the 
assassins  can  escape  detection.  I  recollect  an 
adventure,”  added  he,  ‘‘which  occurred  at 
one  of  these  solitary  mountain  inns,  which,  as 
you  all  seem  in  a  mood  for  robber  anecdotes, 
may  not  be  uninteresting.” 

Having  secured  the  attention  and  awakened 
the  curiosity  of  the  bystanders,  he  paused  for 
a  moment,  rolled  up  his  large  eyes  as  impro¬ 
visator!  are  apt  to  do  when  they  would  recollect 
an  impromptu,  and  then  related  with  great 
dramatic  effect  the  following  story,  which  had, 
doubtless,  been  well  prepared  and  digested 
beforehand. 
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T  was  late  one  evening  that  a 
carriage  drawn  by  mules, 
slowly  toiled  its  way  up  one 
of  the  passes  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines.  It  was  through  one  of 
the  wildest  defiles,  where  a 
hamlet  occurred  only  at  dis¬ 
tant  intervals,  perched  on  the  summit  of  some 
rocky  height,  or  the  white  towers  of  a  convent 
peeped  out  from  among  the  thick  mountain 
foliage.  The  carriage  was  of  ancient  and  pon¬ 
derous  construction.  Its  faded  embellishments 
spoke  of  former  splendor,  but  its  crazy  springs 
and  axle-trees  creaked  out  the  tale  of  present 
decline.  Within  was  seated  a  tall,  thin  old 
gentleman,  in  a  kind  of  military  travelling- 
dress,  and  a  foraging-cap  trimmed  with  fur, 
though  the  gray  locks  which  stole  from  under 
it  hinted  that  his  fighting  days  were  over. 
Beside  him  was  a  pale,  beautiful  girl  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  dressed  in  something  of  a  northern  or 
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Polish  costume.  One  servant  was  seated  in 
front,  a  rusty,  crusty  looking  fellow,  with  a 
scar  across  his  face,  an  orange-tawny  schnurbart 
or  pair  of  moustaches,  bristling  from  under  his 
nose,  and  altogether  the  air  of  an  old  soldier. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  equipage  of  a  Polish 
nobleman ;  a  wreck  of  one  of  those  princely 
families  once  of  almost  oriental  magnificence, 
but  broken  down  and  impoverished  by  the 
disasters  of  Poland.  The  Count,  like  many 
other  generous  spirits,  had  been  found  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  patriotism,  and  was,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  an  exile  from  his  country.  He  had  re¬ 
sided  for  some  time  in  the  first  cities  of  Italy, 
for  the  education  of  his  daughter,  in  whom  all 
his  cares  and  pleasures  were  now  centred.  He 
had  taken  her  into  society,  where  her  beauty 
and  her  accomplishments  gained  her  many 
admirers  ;  and  had  she  not  been  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  broken-down  Polish  nobleman,  it  is 
more  than  probable  many  would  have  con¬ 
tended  for  her  hand.  Suddenly,  however,  her 
health  became  delicate  and  drooping  ;  her  gay- 
ety  fled  with  the  roses  of  her  cheek,  and  she 
sank  into  silence  and  debility.  The  old  Count 
saw  the  change  with  the  solicitude  of  a  parent. 
“We  must  try  a  change  of  air  and  scene,” 
said  he,  and  in  a  few  days  the  old  family 
carriage  was  rumbling  among  the  Apennines. 
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Their  only  attendant  was  the  veteran  Caspar, 
who  had  been  born  in  the  family,  and  grown 
rusty  in  its  service.  He  had  followed  his  mas¬ 
ter  in  all  his  fortunes  ;  had  fought  by  his  side  ; 
had  stood  over  him  when  fallen  in  battle  ;  and 
had  received,  in  his  defence,  the  sabre-cut 
which  added  such  grimness  to  his  countenance. 
He  was  now  his  valet,  his  steward,  his  butler, 
his  factotum.  The  only  being  that  rivalled  his 
master  in  his  affections  was  his  youthful  mis¬ 
tress.  She  had  grown  up  under  his  eye,  he 
had  led  her  by  the  hand  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  he  now  looked  upon  her  with  the  fondness 
of  a  parent.  Nay,  he  even  took  the  freedom 
of  a  parent  in  giving  his  blunt  opinion  on  all 
matters  which  he  thought  were  for  her  good  ; 
and  felt  a  parent’s  vanity  at  seeing  her  gazed 
at  and  admired. 

The  evening  was  thickening  ;  they  had  been 
for  some  time  passing  through  narrow  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  along  the  edges  of  a  tum¬ 
bling  stream.  The  scenery  was  lonely  and 
savage.  The  rocks  often  beetled  over  the  road, 
with  flocks  of  white  goats  browsing  on  their 
brinks,  and  gazing  down  upon  the  travellers. 
They  had  between  two  or  three  leagues  yet  to 
go  before  they  could  reach  any  village  ;  yet  the 
muleteer,  Pietro,  a  tippling  old  fellow,  who 
had  refreshed  himself  at  the  last  halting-place 
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with  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  wine, 
sat  singing  and  talking  alternately  to  his  mules, 
and  suffering  them  to  lag  on  at  a  snail’s  pace, 
in  spite  of  the  frequent  entreaties  of  the  Count 
and  maledictions  of  Caspar. 

The  clouds  began  to  roll  in  heavy  masses 
along  the  mountains,  shrouding  their  summits 
from  view.  The  air  was  damp  and  chilly. 
The  Count’s  solicitude  on  his  daughter’s  ac¬ 
count  overcame  his  usual  patience.  He  leaned 
from  the  carriage,  and  called  to  old  Pietro  in 
an  angry  tone. 

“  Forward  !  ”  said  he.  “  It  will  be  midnight 
before  we  arrive  at  our  inn.” 

“Yonder  it  is,  Signor,”  said  the  muleteer. 

‘  ‘  Where  ?  ’  ’  demanded  the  Count. 

“Yonder,”  said  Pietro,  pointing  to  a  deso¬ 
late  pile  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant. 

“That  the  place? — why,  it  looks  more  like 
a  ruin  than  an  inn.  I  thought  we  were  to  put 
up  for  the  night  at  a  comfortable  village.  ’  ’ 

Here  Pietro  uttered  a  string  of  piteous  ex¬ 
clamations  and  ejaculations,  such  as  are  ever 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  of  a  delinquent  mule¬ 
teer.  ‘  ‘  Such  roads  !  and  such  mountains  ! 
and  then  his  poor  animals  were  way-worn,  and 
leg-weary  ;  they  would  fall  lame  ;  they  would 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  village.  And  then 
what  could  His  Excellenza  wish  for  better  than 
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the  inn  ;  a  perfect  castella — a  palazza — and 
such  people  ! — and  such  a  larder  ! — and  such 
beds  ! — His  Kxcellenza  might  fare  as  sumptu¬ 
ously,  and  sleep  as  soundly  there  as  a  prince  !  ’  ’ 

The  Count  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  get  his  daughter  out  of  the  night 
air  ;  so  in  a  little  while  the  old  carriage  rattled 
and  jingled  into  the  great  gateway  of  the  inn. 

The  building  did  certainly  in  some  measure 
answer  to  the  muleteer’s  description.  It  was 
large  enough  for  either  castle  or  palace  ;  built 
in  a  strong,  but  simple  and  almost  rude  style  ; 
with  a  great  quantity  of  waste  room.  It  had 
in  fact  been,  in  former  times,  a  hunting-seat 
of  one  of  the  Italian  princes.  There  was 
space  enough  within  its  walls  and  out-build¬ 
ings  to  have  accommodated  a  little  army.  A 
scanty  household  seemed  now  to  people  this 
dreary  mansion.  The  faces  that  presented 
themselves  on  the  arrival  of  the  travellers 
were  begrimed  with  dirt,  and  scowling  in  their 
expression.  They  all  knew  old  Pietro,  how¬ 
ever,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  as  he  entered, 
singing  and  talking,  and  almost  whooping, 
into  the  gateway. 

The  hostess  of  the  inn  waited,  herself,  on 
the  Count  and  his  daughter,  to  show  them  the 
apartments.  They  were  conducted  through  a 
long  gloomy  corridor,  and  then  through  a  suite 
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of  chambers  opening  into  each  other,  with 
lofty  ceilings,  and  great  beams  extending 
across  them.  Everything,  however,  had  a 
wretched,  squalid  look.  The  walls  were  damp 
and  bare,  excepting  that  here  and  there  hung 
some  great  painting,  large  enough  for  a  chapel, 
and  blackened  out  of  all  distinction. 

They  chose  two  bedrooms,  one  within  an¬ 
other  ;  the  inner  one  for  the  daughter.  The 
bedsteads  were  massive  and  misshapen  ;  but 
on  examining  the  beds  so  vaunted  by  old 
Pietro,  they  found  them  stuffed  with  fibres  of 
hemp  knotted  in  great  lumps.  The  Count 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  there  was  no 
choice  left. 

The  chilliness  of  the  apartments  crept  to 
their  bones  ;  and  they  were  glad  to  return  to 
a  common  chamber  or  kind  of  hall,  where  was 
a  fire  burning  in  a  huge  cavern,  miscalled  a 
chimney.  A  quantity  of  green  wood,  just 
thrown  on,  puffed  out  volumes  of  smoke.  The 
room  corresponded  to  the  rest  of  the  mansion. 
The  floor  was  paved  and  dirty.  A  great  oaken 
table  stood  in  the  centre,  immovable  from  its 
size  and  weight.  The  only  thing  that  contra¬ 
dicted  this  prevalent  air  of  indigence  was  the 
dress  of  the  hostess.  She  was  a  slattern  of 
course  ;  yet  her  garments,  though  dirty  and 
negligent,  were  of  costly  materials.  She  wore 
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several  rings  of  great  value  on  her  fingers,  and 
jewels  in  her  ears,  and  round  her  neck  was  a 
string  of  large  pearls,  to  which  was  attached  a 
sparkling  crucifix.  She  had  the  remains  of 
beauty,  yet  there  was  something  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  countenance  that  inspired  the 
young  lady  with  singular  aversion.  She  was 
officious  and  obsequious  in  her  attentions,  and 
both  the  Count  and  his  daughter  felt  relieved, 
when  she  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  a  dark, 
sullen-looking  servant-maid,  and  went  off  to 
superintend  the  supper. 

Caspar  was  indignant  at  the  muleteer  for 
having,  either  through  negligence  or  design, 
subjected  his  master  and  mistress  to  such  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  vowed  by  his  moustaches  to  have 
revenge  on  the  old  varlet  the  moment  they 
were  safe  out  from  among  the  mountains.  He 
kept  up  a  continual  quarrel  with  the  sulky 
servant-maid,  which  only  served  to  increase 
the  sinister  expression  with  which  she  regarded 
the  travellers,  from  under  her  strong  dark  eye¬ 
brows. 

As  to  the  Count,  he  was  a  good-humored 
passive  traveller.  Perhaps  real  misfortunes 
had  subdued  his  spirit,  and  rendered  him  tol¬ 
erant  of  many  of  those  petty  evils  which  make 
prosperous  men  miserable.  He  drew  a  large 
broken  arm-chair  to  the  fireside  for  his  daugh- 
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ter,  and  another  for  himself,  and  seizing  an 
enormous  pair  of  tongs,  endeavored  to  re¬ 
arrange  the  wood  so  as  to  produce  a  blaze. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  only  repaid  by 
thicker  puffs  of  smoke,  which  almost  over¬ 
came  the  good  gentleman’s  patience.  He 
would  draw  back,  cast  a  look  upon  his  delicate 
daughter,  then  upon  the  cheerless,  squalid 
apartment,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
would  give  a  fresh  stir  to  the  fire. 

Of  all  the  mysteries  of  a  comfortless  inn, 
however,  there  is  none  greater  than  sulky  at¬ 
tendance  ;  the  good  Count  for  some  time  bore 
the  smoke  in  silence,  rather  than  address  him¬ 
self  to  the  scowling  servant-maid.  At  length 
he  was  compelled  to  beg  for  drier  firewood. 
The  woman  retired  muttering.  On  re-entering 
the  room  hastily,  with  an  armful  of  fagots,  her 
foot  slipped  ;  she  fell,  and  striking  her  head 
against  the  corner  of  a  chair,  cut  her  temple 
severely. 

The  blow  stunned  her  for  a  time,  and  the 
wound  bled  profusely.  When  she  recovered, 
she  found  the  Count’s  daughter  administering 
to  her  wound,  and  binding  it  up  with  her  own 
handkerchief;  but  perhaps  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  lovely  being 
who  bent  over  her,  or  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
that  touched  the  heart  of  the  woman,  unused 
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to  be  administered  to  by  such  hands.  Certain 
it  is,  she  was  strongly  affected.  She  caught 
the  delicate  hand  of  the  Polonaise,  and  pressed 
it  fervently  to  her  lips. 

“May  San  Francesco  watch  over  you,  Sig¬ 
nora  !  ’  ’  exclaimed  she. 

A  new  arrival  broke  the  stillness  of  the  inn  ; 
it  was  a  Spanish  princess  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  The  courtyard  was  in  an  uproar  ; 
the  house  in  a  bustle.  The  landlady  hurried 
to  attend  such  distinguished  guests  ;  and  the 
poor  Count  and  his  daughter,  and  their  sup¬ 
per,  were  for  a  moment  forgotten.  The  veteran 
Caspar  muttered  Polish  maledictions  enough 
to  agonize  an  Italian  ear ;  but  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  convince  the  hostess  of  the  superiority 
of  his  old  master  and  young  mistress  to  the 
whole  nobility  of  Spain. 

The  noise  of  the  arrival  had  attracted  the 
daughter  to  the  window  just  as  the  new-comers 
had  alighted.  A  young  cavalier  sprang  out  of 
the  carriage  and  handed  out  the  Princess.  The 
latter  was  a  little  shrivelled  old  lady,  with  a 
face  of  parchment  and  sparkling  black  eye ; 
she  was  richly  and  gayly  dressed,  and  walked 
with  the  assistance  of  a  golden-headed  cane  as 
high  as  herself.  The  young  man  was  tall 
and  elegantly  formed.  The  Count’s  daughter 
shrank  back  at  the  sight  of  him,  though  the 
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deep  frame  of  the  window  screened  her  from 
observation.  She  gave  a  heavy  sigh  as  she 
closed  the  casement.  What  that  sigh  meant 
I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  it  was  at  the  contrast 
between  the  splendid  equipage  of  the  Princess, 
and  the  crazy  rheumatic-looking  old  vehicle  of 
her  father,  which  stood  hard  by.  Whatever 
might  be  the  reason,  the  young  lady  closed 
the  casement  with  a  sigh.  She  returned  to 
her  chair, — a  slight  shivering  passed  over  her 
delicate  frame  :  she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  rested  her  pale  cheek  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  looked  mournfully  into 
the  fire. 

The  Count  thought  she  appeared  paler  than 
usual. 

‘  ‘  Does  anything  ail  thee,  my  child  ?  ’  ’  said 
he. 

“Nothing,  dear  father!”  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  within  his,  and  looking  up  smiling  in 
his  face  ;  but  as  she  said  so,  a  treacherous  tear 
rose  suddenly  to  her  eye,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head. 

‘  ‘  The  air  of  the  window  has  chilled  thee,  ’  ’ 
said  the  Count,  fondly,  “but  a  good  night’s 
rest  will  make  all  well  again.” 

The  supper-table  was  at  length  laid,  and  the 
supper  about  to  be  served,  when  the  hostess 
appeared,  with  her  usual  obsequiousness,  apolo- 
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gizing  for  showing  in  the  new-comers  ;  but  the 
night  air  was  cold,  and  there  was  no  other 
chamber  in  the  inn  with  a  fire  in  it.  She  had 
scarcely  made  the  apology  when  the  Princess 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elegant 
young  man. 

The  Count  immediately  recognized  her  for  a 
lady  whom  he  had  met  frequently  in  society, 
both  at  Rome  and  Naples  ;  and  at  whose  con¬ 
versaziones,  in  fact,  he  had  been  constantly  in¬ 
vited.  The  cavalier,  too,  was  her  nephew  and 
heir,  who  had  been  greatly  admired  in  the  gay 
circles  both  for  his  merits  and  prospects,  and 
who  had  once  been  on  a  visit  at  the  same  time 
with  his  daughter  and  himself  at  the  villa  of  a 
nobleman  near  Naples.  Report  had  recently 
affianced  him  to  a  rich  Spanish  heiress. 

The  meeting  was  agreeable  to  both  the  Count 
and  the  Princess.  The  former  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  courteous  in  the  extreme  ; 
the  Princess  had  been  a  belle  in  her  youth,  and 
a  woman  of  fashion  all  her  life,  and  liked  to  be 
attended  to. 

The  young  man  approached  the  daughter, 
and  began  something  of  a  complimentary  ob¬ 
servation  ;  but  his  manner  was  embarrassed, 
and  his  compliment  ended  in  an  indistinct  mur¬ 
mur  ;  while  the  daughter  bowed  without  look¬ 
ing  up,  moved  her  lips  without  articulating  a 
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word,  and  sank  again  into  her  chair,  where 
she  sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  with  a  thousand 
varying  expressions  passing  over  her  coun¬ 
tenance. 

This  singular  greeting  of  the  young  people 
was  not  perceived  by  the  old  ones,  who  were 
occupied  at  the  time  with  their  own  courteous 
salutations.  It  was  arranged  that  they  should 
sup  together ;  and  as  the  Princess  travelled 
with  her  own  cook,  a  very  tolerable  supper 
soon  smoked  upon  the  board.  This,  too,  was 
assisted  by  choice  wines,  and  liquors,  and 
delicate  confitures  brought  from  one  of  her 
carriages  ;  for  she  was  a  veteran  epicure,  and 
curious  in  her  relish  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  vivacious  little  old 
lady,  who  mingled  the  woman  of  dissipation 
with  the  devotee.  She  was  actually  on  her 
way  to  Iyoretto  to  expiate  a  long  life  of  gallan¬ 
tries  and  peccadilloes  by  a  rich  offering  at  the 
holy  shrine.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  rather  a 
luxurious  penitent,  and  a  contrast  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  pilgrims,  with  scrip  and  staff,  and  cockle¬ 
shell  ;  but  then  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  such  self-denial  from  people  of  fashion  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  doubt  of  the  ample  efficacy 
of  the  rich  crucifixes,  and  golden  vessels,  and 
jewelled  ornaments,  which  she  was  bearing  to 
the  treasury  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
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The  Princess  and  the  Count  chatted  much 
during  supper  about  the  scenes  and  society  in 
which  they  had  mingled,  and  did  not  notice 
that  they  had  all  the  conversation  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  young  people  were  silent  and  con¬ 
strained.  The  daughter  ate  nothing,  in  spite 
of  the  politeness  of  the  Princess,  who  continu¬ 
ally  pressed  her  to  taste  of  one  or  other  of  the 
delicacies.  The  Count  shook  his  head. 

“She  is -not  well  this  evening,”  said  he. 
“I  thought  she  would  have  fainted  just  now 
as  she  was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  your 
carriage  on  its  arrival.  ’  ’ 

A  crimson  glow  flushed  to  the  very  temples 
of  the  daughter ;  but  she  leaned  over  her 
plate,  and  her  tresses  cast  a  shade  over  her 
countenance. 

When  supper  was  over,  they  drew  their 
chairs  about  the  great  fireplace.  The  flame 
and  smoke  had  subsided,  and  a  heap  of  glow¬ 
ing  embers  diffused  a  grateful  warmth.  A 
guitar,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
Count’s  carriage,  leaned  against  the  wall ;  the 
Princess  perceived  it.  “Can  we  not  have  a 
little  music  before  parting  for  the  night  ?  ’  ’ 
demanded  she. 

The  Count  was  proud  of  his  daughter’s  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  joined  in  the  request.  The 
young  man  made  an  effort  of  politeness,  and 
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taking  up  the  guitar,  presented  it,  though  in 
an  embarrassed  manner,  to  the  fair  musician. 
She  would  have  declined  it,  but  was  too  much 
confused  to  do  so  ;  indeed,  she  was  so  nervous 
and  agitated  that  she  dared  not  trust  her  voice 
to  make  an  excuse.  She  touched  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  faltering  hand,  and,  after  prelud¬ 
ing  a  little,  accompanied  herself  in  several 
Polish  airs.  Her  father’s  eyes  glistened  as  he 
sat  gazing  on  her.  Even  the  crusty  Caspar 
lingered  in  the  room,  partly  through  a  fondness 
for  the  music  of  his  native  country,  but  chiefly 
through  his  pride  in  the  musician.  Indeed, 
the  melody  of  the  voice  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  touch  were  enough  to  have  charmed  more 
fastidious  ears.  The  little  Princess  nodded  her 
head  and  tapped  her  hand  to  the  music,  though 
exceedingly  out  of  time  ;  while  the  nephew 
sat  buried  in  profound  contemplation  of  a  black 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall. 

“And  now,’-’  said  the  Count,  patting  her 
cheek  fondly,  “  one  more  favor.  Let  the  Prin¬ 
cess  hear  that  little  Spanish  air  you  were  so 
fond  of.  You  can’t  think,”  added  he,  “what 
a  proficiency  she  has  made  in  your  language  ; 
though  she  has  been  a  sad  girl,  and  neglected 
it  of  late.” 

The  color  flushed  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
daughter.  She  hesitated,  murmured  some- 
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thing  ;  but  with  sudden  effort  collected  her¬ 
self,  struck  the  guitar  boldly,  and  began.  It 
was  a  Spanish  romance,  with  something  of 
love  and  melancholy  in  it.  She  gave  the  first 
stanza  with  great  expression,  for  the  tremulous, 
melting  tones  of  her  voice  went  to  the  heart  ; 
but  her  articulation  failed,  her  lips  quivered, 
the  song  died  away,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  Count  folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms. 
“  Thou  art  not  well,  my  child,”  said  he,  “  and 
I  am  tasking  thee  cruelly.  Retire  to  thy  cham¬ 
ber,  and  God  bless  thee  !  ’  ’  She  bowed  to  the 
company  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  glided 
out  of  the  room. 

The  Count  shook  his  head  as  the  door 
closed.  ‘  ‘  Something  is  the  matter  with  that 
child,”  said  he,  “  which  I  cannot  divine.  She 
has  lost  all  health  and  spirits  lately.  She 
was  always  a  tender  flower,  and  I  had  much 
pains  to  rear  her.  Excuse  a  father’s  foolish¬ 
ness,  ’  ’  continued  he,  ‘  ‘  but  I  have  seen  much 
trouble  in  my  family  ;  and  this  poor  girl  is  all 
that  is  now  left  to  me  ;  and  she  used  to  be  so 
lively  - ” 

“Maybe  she’s  in  love!”  said  the  little 
Princess,  with  a  shrewd  nod  of  the  head. 

“  Impossible  !  ”  replied  the  good  Count,  art¬ 
lessly.  “  She  has  never  mentioned  a  word  of 
such  a  thing  to  me.” 
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How  little  did  the  worthy  gentleman  dream 
of  the  thousand  cares,  and  griefs,  and  mighty 
love  concerns  which  agitate  a  virgin  heart, 
and  which  a  timid  girl  scarcely  breathes  unto 
herself. 

The  nephew  of  the  Princess  rose  abruptly 
and  walked  about  the  room. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  in  her  cham¬ 
ber,  the  feelings  of  the  young  lady,  so  long 
restrained,  broke  forth  with  violence.  She 
opened  the  casement  that  the  cool  air  might 
blow  upon  her  throbbing  temples.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  little  pride  or  pique  mingled 
with  her  emotions  ;  though  her  gentle  nature 
did  not  seem  calculated  to  harbor  any  such 
angry  inmate. 

“  He  saw  me  weep  !  ”  said  she,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  mantling  of  the  cheek,  and  a  swelling  of 
the  throat, — “  but  no  matter  ! — no  matter  !  ” 

And  so  saying,  she  threw  her  white  arms 
across  the  window-frame,  buried  her  face  in 
them,  and  abandoned  herself  to  an  agony  of 
tears.  She  remained  lost  in  a  reverie,  until  the 
sound  of  her  father’s  and  Caspar’s  voices  in 
the  adjoining  room  gave  token  that  the  party 
had  retired  for  the  night.  The  lights  gleam¬ 
ing  from  window  to  window,  showed  that  they 
were  conducting  the  Princess  to  her  apartments, 
which  were  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  inn  ; 
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and  she  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  the  nephew 
as  he  passed  one  of  the  casements. 

She  heaved  a  deep  heart-drawn  sigh,  and 
was  about  to  close  the  lattice,  when  her  atten¬ 
tion  was  caught  by  words  spoken  below  her 
window  by  two  persons  who  had  just  turned 
an  angle  of  the  building. 

“  But  what  will  become  of  the  poor  young 
lady  ?  ”  said  a  voice,  which  she  recognized  for 
that  of  the  servant- woman. 

“  Pooh  !  she  must  take  her  chance,”  was  the 
reply  from  old  Pietro. 

“But  cannot  she  be  spared?”  asked  the 
other,  entreatingly  ;  “  she  ’s  so  kind-hearted  !  ” 

‘‘Cospetto!  what  has  got  into  thee?”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  petulantly  :  “  would  you  mar 
the  whole  business  for  the  sake  of  a  silly  girl  ?  ” 
By  this  time  they  had  got  so  far  from  the  win¬ 
dow  that  the  Polonaise  could  hear  nothing  fur¬ 
ther.  There  was  something  in  this  fragment 
of  conversation  calculated  to  alarm.  Did  it 
relate  to  herself? — and  if  so,  what  was  this 
impending  danger  from  which  it  was  entreated 
that  she  might  be  spared  ?  She  was  several 
times  on  the  point  of  tapping  at  her  father’s 
door,  to  tell  him  what  she  had  heard,  but 
she  might  have  been  mistaken  ;  she  might 
have  heard  indistinctly ;  the  conversation 
might  have  alluded  to  some  one  else ;  at  any 
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rate,  it  was  too  indefinite  to  lead  to  any  conclu¬ 
sion.  While  in  this  state  of  irresolution,  she 
was  startled  by  a  low  knock  against  the  wain¬ 
scot  in  a  remote  part  of  her  gloomy  chamber. 
On  holding  up  the  light,  she  beheld  a  small 
door  there,  which  she  had  not  before  remarked. 
It  was  bolted  on  the  inside.  She  advanced, 
and  demanded  who  knocked,  and  was  answered 
in  a  voice  of  the  female  domestic.  On  opening 
the  door,  the  woman  stood  before  it  pale  and 
agitated.  She  entered  softly,  laying  her  finger 
on  her  lips  as  in  sign  of  caution  and  secrecy. 

“Fly!”  said  she:  “leave  this  house  in¬ 
stantly,  or  you  are  lost  !  ” 

The  young  lady,  trembling  with  alarm,  de¬ 
manded  an  explanation. 

“  I  have  no  time,”  replied  the  woman,  “I 
dare  not — I  shall  be  missed  if  I  linger  here — 
but  fly  instantly,  or  you  are  lost.” 

“  And  leave  my  father?  ” 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  In  the  adjoining  chamber.” 

“Call  him,  then,  but  lose  no  time.” 

The  young  lady  knocked  at  her  father’s 
door.  He  was  not  yet  retired  to  bed.  She 
hurried  into  his  room,  and  told  him  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  warnings  she  had  received.  The  Count 
returned  with  her  into  the  chamber,  followed 
by  Caspar.  His  questions  soon  drew  the  truth 
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out  of  the  embarrassed  answers  of  the  woman. 
The  inn  was  beset  by  robbers.  They  were  to 
be  introduced  after  midnight,  when  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  travel¬ 
lers  were  sleeping,  and  would  be  an  easy  prey. 

“  But  we  can  barricade  the  inn,  we  can  de¬ 
fend  ourselves,”  said  the  Count. 

‘‘What  !  when  the  people  of  the  inn  are  in 
league  with  the  banditti  ?  ’  ’ 

“  How  then  are  we  to  escape  ?  Can  we  not 
order  out  the  carriage  and  depart  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  San  Francesco  !  for  what  ?  to  give  the 
alarm  that  the  plot  is  discovered  ?  That  would 
make  the  robbers  desperate,  and  bring  them  on 
you  at  once.  They  have  had  notice  of  the  rich 
booty  in  the  inn,  and  will  not  easily  let  it 
escape  them.” 

“  But  how  else  are  we  to  get  off?  ” 

‘‘There  is  a  horse  behind  the  inn,”  said  the 
woman,  “  from  which  the  man  has  just  dis¬ 
mounted  who  has  been  to  summon  the  aid  of 
part  of  the  band  at  a  distance.” 

‘‘One  horse;  and  there  are  three  of  us  !  ” 
said  the  Count. 

‘  ‘  And  the  Spanish  Princess  !  ’  ’  cried  the 
daughter,  anxiously.  “  How  can  she  be  extri¬ 
cated  from  the  danger?  ” 

“  Diavolo  ?  what  is  she  to  me?”  said  the 
woman,  in  sudden  passion.  “  It  is  you  I  come 
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to  save,  and  you  will  betray  me,  and  we  shall 
all  be  lost  !  Hark  !”  continued  she,  “  I  am 
called — I  shall  be  discovered — one  word  more. 
This  door  leads  by  a  staircase  to  the  courtyard. 
Under  the  shed,  in  the  rear  of  the  yard  is  a 
small  door  leading  out  to  the  fields.  You  will 
find  a  horse  there ;  mount  it ;  make  a  circuit 
under  the  shadow  of  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  you 
will  see  ;  proceed  cautiously  and  quietly  until 
you  cross  a  brook,  and  find  yourself  on  the 
road  just  where  there  are  three  white  crosses 
nailed  against  a  tree  ;  then  put  your  horse  to 
his  speed,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
the  village — but  recollect,  my  life  is  in  your 
hands — say  nothing  of  what  you  have  heard 
or  seen,  whatever  may  happen  at  this  inn.” 

The  woman  hurried  away.  A  short  and 
agitated  consultation  took  place  between  the 
Count,  his  daughter,  and  the  veteran  Caspar. 
The  young  lady  seemed  to  have  lost  all  appre¬ 
hension  for  herself  in  her  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  the  Princess.  “  To  fly  in  selfish  si¬ 
lence,  and  leave  her  to  be  massacred!” — A 
shuddering  seized  her  at  the  very  thought. 
The  gallantry  of  the  Count,  too,  revolted  at 
the  idea.  He  could  not  consent  to  turn  his 
back  upon  a  party  of  helpless  travellers,  and 
leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  which 
hung  over  them. 
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“  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  lady,” 
said  Caspar,  “if  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the 
inn  thrown  in  a  tumult  ?  What  may  happen 
to  her  in  a  chance-medley  affray  ?  ” 

Here  the  feelings  of  the  father  were  aroused  ; 
he  looked  upon  his  lovely,  helpless  child,  and 
trembled  at  the  chance  of  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  ruffians. 

The  daughter,  however,  thought  nothing  of 
herself.  ‘‘The  Princess!  the  Princess  ! — only 
let  the  Princess  know  her  danger.  ’  ’  She  was 
willing  to  share  it  with  her. 

At  length  Caspar  interfered  with  the  zeal  of 
a  faithful  old  servant.  No  time  was  to  be  lost 
— the  first  thing  was  to  get  the  young  lady  out 
of  danger.  “  Mount  the  horse,”  said  he  to 
the  Count,  “  take  her  behind  you  and  fly  ! 
Make  for  the  village,  rouse  the  inhabitants, 
and  send  assistance.  Leave  me  here  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  Princess  and  her  people.  I 
am  an  old  soldier,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  stand  siege  until  you  send  us  aid.  ’  ’ 

The  daughter  would  again  have  insisted  on 
staying  with  the  Princess — 

‘‘For  what?”  said  old  Caspar,  bluntly. 
“  You  could  do  no  good — you  would  be  in  the 
way  ; — we  should  have  to  take  care  of  you  in¬ 
stead  of  ourselves.” 

There  was  no  answering  these  objections  ; 
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the  Count  seized  his  pistols,  and  taking  his 
daughter  under  his  arm,  moved  towards  the 
staircase.  The  young  lady  paused,  stepped 
back,  and  said,  faltering  with  agitation — - 
“There  is  a  young  cavalier  with  the  Princess 
— her  nephew — perhaps  he  may — ’’ 

“I  understand  you,  Mademoiselle,”  replied 
old  Caspar,  with  a  significant  nod  ;  “  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  shall  suffer  harm  if  I  can  help 
it.” 

The  young  lady  blushed  deeper  than  ever  ; 
she  had  not  anticipated  being  so  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  blunt  old  servant. 

“  That  is  not  what  I  mean,”  said  she,  hesi¬ 
tating.  She  would  have  added  something,  or 
made  some  explanation,  but  the  moments  were 
precious  and  her  father  hurried  her  away. 

They  found  their  way  through  the  courtyard 
to  the  small  postern  gate  where  the  horse 
stood,  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the  wall.  The 
Count  mounted,  took  his  daughter  behind  him, 
and  they  proceeded  as  quietly  as  possible  in 
the  direction  which  the  woman  had  pointed 
out.  Many  a  fearful  and  anxious  look  did  the 
daughter  cast  back  upon  the  gloomy  pile  ;  the 
lights  which  had  feebly  twinkled  through  the 
dusty  casements  were  one  by  one  disappearing, 
a  sign  that  the  inmates  were  gradually  sinking 
to  repose ;  and  she  trembled  with  impatience, 
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lest  succor  should  not  arrive  until  that  repose 
had  been  fatally  interrupted. 

They  passed  silently  and  safely  along  the 
skirts  of  the  rocks,  protected  from  observation 
by  their  overhanging  shadows.  They  crossed 
the  brook,  and  reached  the  place  where  three 
white  crosses  nailed  against  a  tree  told  of  some 
murder  that  had  been  committed  there.  Just 
as  they  had  reached  this  ill-omened  spot  they 
beheld  several  men  in  the  gloom  coming  down 
a  craggy  defile  among  the  rocks. 

“  Who  goes  there  ?  ”  exclaimed  a  voice.  The 
Count  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  one  of  the 
men  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  bridle.  The 
horse  started  back,  and  reared  ;  and  had  not 
the  young  lady  clung  to  her  father,  she  would 
have  been  thrown  off.  The  Count  leaned 
forward,  put  a  pistol  to  the  very  head  of  the 
ruffian,  and  fired.  The  latter  fell  dead.  The 
horse  sprang  forward.  Two  or  three  shots 
were  fired  which  whistled  by  the  fugitives,  but 
only  served  to  augment  their  speed.  They 
reached  the  village  in  safety. 

The  whole  place  was  soon  roused  ;  but  such 
was  the  awe  in  which  the  banditti  were  held, 
that  the  inhabitants  shrunk  at  the  idea  of  en¬ 
countering  them.  A  desperate  band  had  for 
some  time  infested  that  pass  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  inn  had  long  been  suspected  of 
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being  one  of  those  horrible  places  where  the 
unsuspicious  wayfarer  is  entrapped  and  silently 
disposed  of.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the 
slattern  hostess  of  the  inn  had  excited  heavy 
suspicions.  Several  instances  had  occurred 
of  small  parties  of  travellers  disappearing  mys¬ 
teriously  on  that  road,  who,  it  was  supposed  at 
first,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  robbers  for 
the  purpose  of  ransom,  but  who  had  never  been 
heard  of  more.  Such  were  the  tales  buzzed  in 
the  ears  of  the  Count  by  the  villagers,  as  he 
endeavored  to  rouse  them  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Princess  and  her  train  from  their  perilous  situa¬ 
tion.  The  daughter  seconded  the  exertions  of 
her  father  with  all  the  eloquence  of  prayers, 
and  tears,  and  beauty.  Every  moment  that 
elapsed  increased  her  anxiety  until  it  became 
agonizing.  Fortunately  there  was  a  body  of 
gendarmes  resting  at  the  village.  A  number 
of  the  young  villagers  volunteered  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  and  the  little  army  was  put  in 
motion.  The  Count  having  deposited  his 
daughter  in  a  place  of  safety,  was  too  much  of 
the  old  soldier  not  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of 
danger.  It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the 
anxious  agitation  of  the  young  lady  while 
awaiting  the  result. 

The  party  arrived  at  the  inn  just  in  time. 
The  robbers,  finding  their  plans  discovered,  and 
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the  travellers  prepared  for  their  reception,  had 
become  open  and  furious  in  their  attack.  The 
Princess’s  party  had  barricaded  themselves  in 
one  suite  of  apartments,  and  repulsed  the  rob¬ 
bers  from  the  doors  and  windows.  Caspar  had 
shown  the  generalship  of  a  veteran,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  Princess  the  dashing  valor  of  a 
young  soldier.  Their  ammunition,  however, 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  hold  out  much  longer,  when 
a  discharge  from  the  musketry  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  gave  them  the  joyful  tidings  of  succor. 

A  fierce  fight  ensued,  for  part  of  the  robbers 
were  surprised  in  the  inn,  and  had  to  stand 
siege  in  their  turn  ;  while  their  comrades  made 
desperate  attempts  to  relieve  them  from  under 
cover  of  the  neighboring  rocks  and  thickets. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  minute  account 
of  the  fight,  as  I  have  heard  it  related  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  robbers 
were  defeated  ;  several  of  them  killed,  and 
several  taken  prisoners  ;  which  last,  together 
with  the  people  of  the  inn,  were  either  executed 
or  sent  to  the  galleys. 

I  picked  up  these  particulars  in  the  course 
of  a  journey  which  I  made  some  time  after  the 
event  had  taken  place.  I  passed  by  the  very 
inn.  It  was  then  dismantled,  excepting  one 
wing,  in  which  a  body  of  gendarmes  was  sta- 
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tioned.  They  pointed  out  to  me  the  shot-holes 
in  the  window-frames,  the  walls,  and  the  panels 
of  the  doors.  There  were  a  number  of  with¬ 
ered  limbs  dangling  from  the  branches  of  a 
neighboring  tree,  and  blackening  in  the  air, 
which  I  was  told  were  the  limbs  of  the  robbers 
*who  had  been  slain,  and  the  culprits  who  had 
been  executed.  The  whole  place  had  a  dismal, 
wild,  forlorn  look. 

“  Were  any  of  the  Princess’s  party  killed  ?  ” 
inquired  the  Englishman. 

“  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  two  or 
three.” 

‘‘Not  the  nephew,  I  trust?”  said  the  fair 
Venetian. 

‘‘Oh,  no:  he  hastened  with  the  Count  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  daughter  by  the  as¬ 
surances  of  victory.  The  young  lady  had  been 
sustained  through  the  interval  of  suspense  by 
the  very  intensity  of  her  feelings.  The  mo¬ 
ment  she  saw  her  father  returning  in  safety, 
accompanied  by  the  nephew  of  the  Princess, 
she  uttered  a  cry  of  rapture,  and  fainted. 
Happily,  however,  she  soon  recovered,  and 
what  is  more,  was  married  shortly  afterwards 
to  the  young  cavalier ;  and  the  whole  party 
accompanied  the  old  Princess  in  her  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Eoretto,  where  her  votive  offerings  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  treasury  of  the  Santa  Casa.” 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  devious 
course  of  the  conversation  as  it  wound  through 
a  maze  of  stories  of  the  kind,  until  it  was  taken 
up  by  two  other  travellers  who  had  come  under 
convoy  of  the  procaccio  :  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr. 
Dobbs,  a  linen-draper  and  a  green-grocer,  just 
returning  from  a  hasty  tour  in  Greece  and  the 
Holy  Eand.  They  were  full  of  the  story  of 
Alderman  Popkins.  They  were  astonished 
that  the  robbers  should  dare  to  molest  a  man 
of  his  importance  on  ’Change,  he  being  an 
eminent  dry-salter  of  Throgmorton  Street,  and 
a  magistrate  to  boot. 

In  fact,  the  story  of  the  Popkins  family  was 
but  too  true.  It  was  attested  by  too  many  pres¬ 
ent  to  be  for  a  moment  doubted  ;  and  from  the 
contradictory  and  concordant  testimony  of  half 
a  score,  all  eager  to  relate  it,  and  all  talking  at 
the  same  time,  the  Englishman  was  enabled  to 
gather  the  following  particulars. 
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T  was  but  a  few  days  before, 
that  the  carriage  of  Alderman 
Popkins  had  driven  up  to  the 
inn  of  Terracina.  Those  who 
have  seen  an  English  family- 
carriage  on  the  Continent 
must  have  remarked  the  sen¬ 
sation  it  produces.  It  is  an  epitome  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  a  little  morsel  of  the  old  Island  rolling 
about  the  world.  Everything  about  it  com¬ 
pact,  snug,  finished,  and  fitting.  The  wheels 
turning  on  patent  axles  without  rattling  ;  the 
body,  hanging  so  well  on  its  springs,  yielding 
to  every  motion,  yet  protecting  from  every 
shock  ;  the  ruddy  faces  gaping  from  the  win¬ 
dows, — sometimes  of  a  portly  old  citizen,  some¬ 
times  of  a  voluminous  dowager,  and  sometimes 
of  a  fine  fresh  hoyden  j  ust  from  boarding-school. 
And  then  the  dickeys  loaded  with  well-dressed 
servants,  beef-fed  and  bluff ;  looking  down  from 
their  heights  with  contempt  on  all  the  world 
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around  ;  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  and  devoutly  certain  that  every¬ 
thing  not  English  must  be  wrong. 

Such  was  the  carriage  of  Alderman  Popkins 
as  it  made  its  appearance  at  Terracina.  The 
courier  who  had  preceded  it  to  order  horses,  and 
who  was  a  Neapolitan,  had  given  a  magnificent 
account  of  the  richness  and  greatness  of  his 
master;  blundering  with  an  Italian’s  splendor 
of  imagination  about  the  Alderman’s  titles  and 
dignities.  The  host  had  added  his  usual  share 
of  exaggeration  ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  Al¬ 
derman  drove  up  to  the  door,  he  was  a  Milor — 
Magnitico — Principe — the  Eord  knows  what  ! 

The  Alderman  was  advised  to  take  an  escort 
to  Fondi  and  Itri,  but  he  refused.  It  was  as 
much  as  a  man’s  life  was  worth,  he  said,  to 
stop  him  on  the  king’s  highway  :  he  would 
complain  of  it  to  the  ambassador  at  Naples  ;  he 
would  make  a  national  affair  of  it.  The  Princi- 
pessa  Popkins,  a  fresh,  motherly  dame,  seemed 
perfectly  secure  in  the  protection  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  so  omnipotent  a  man  in  the  city.  The 
Signorines  Popkins,  two  fine  bouncing  girls, 
looked  to  their  brother  Tom,  who  had  taken 
lessons  in  boxing  ;  and  as  to  the  dandy  himself, 
he  swore  no  scaramouch  of  an  Italian  robber 
would  dare  to  meddle  with  an  Englishman. 
The  landlord  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
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turned  out  the  palms  of  his  hands  with  a  true 
Italian  grimace,  and  the  carriage  of  Milor  Pop- 
kins  rolled  on. 

They  passed  through  several  very  suspicious 
places  without  any  molestation.  The  Misses 
Popkins,  who  were  very  romantic,  and  had 
learnt  to  draw  in  water-colors,  were  enchanted 
with  the  savage  scenery  around  ;  it  was  so  like 
what  they  had  read  in  Mrs.  Radcliff’s  ro¬ 
mances  ;  they  should  like,  of  all  things,  to 
make  sketches.  At  length  the  carriage  arrived 
at  a  place  where  the  road  wound  up  a  long  hill. 
Mrs.  Popkins  had  sunk  into  a  sleep  ;  the  young 
ladies  were  lost  in  the  Loves  of  the  Angels  ;  and 
the  dandy  was  hectoring  the  postilions  from  the 
coach-box.  The  Alderman  got  out,  as  he  said, 
to  stretch  his  legs  up  the  hill.  It  was  a  long, 
winding  ascent,  and  obliged  him  every  now  and 
then  to  stop  and  blow  and  wipe  his  forehead, 
with  many  a  pish  !  and  phew  !  being  rather 
pursy  and  short  of  wind.  As  the  carriage, 
however,  was  far  behind  him,  and  moved 
slowly  under  the  weight  of  so  many  well-stuffed 
trunks,  and  well-stuffed  travellers,  he  had 
plenty  of  time  to  walk  at  leisure. 

On  a  jutting  point  of  a  rock  that  overhung 
the  road,  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  just 
where  the  road  began  to  descend,  he  saw  a 
solitary  man  seated,  who  appeared  to  be  tend- 
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ing  goats.  Alderman  Popkins  was  one  of  your 
shrewd  travellers  who  always  liked  to  be  pick¬ 
ing  up  small  information  along  the  road  ;  so 
he  thought  he  ’d  just  scramble  up  to  the  hon¬ 
est  man,  and  have  a  little  talk  by  the  way  of 
learning  the  news  and  getting  a  lesson  in 
Italian.  As  he  drew  near  to  the  peasant,  he 
did  not  half  like  his  looks.  He  was  partly 
reclining  on  the  rocks,  wrapped  in  the  usual 
long  mantle,  which,  with  his  slouched  hat, 
only  left  a  part  of  the  swarthy  visage,  with  a 
keen  black  eye,  a  beetle  brow,  and  a  fierce 
moustache  to  be  seen.  He  had  whistled  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  his  dog,  which  was  roving  about 
the  side  of  the  hill.  As  the  Alderman  ap¬ 
proached,  he  arose  and  greeted  him.  When 
standing  erect,  he  seemed  almost  gigantic,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  Alderman  Popkins,  who, 
however,  being  a  short  man,  might  be  deceived. 

The  latter  would  gladly  now  have  been  back 
in  the  carriage,  or  even  on  ’Change  in  London, 
for  he  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  his 
company.  However,  he  determined  to  put  the 
best  face  on  matters,  and  was  beginning  a  con¬ 
versation  about  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
baddishness  of  the  crops,  and  the  price  of  goats 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  when  he  heard  a 
violent  screaming.  He  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  and  looking  over  beheld  his  carriage 
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surrounded  by  robbers.  One  held  down  the 
fat  footman,  another  had  the  dandy  by  his 
starched  cravat,  with  a  pistol  to  his  head  ;  one 
was  rummaging  a  portmanteau,  another  rum¬ 
maging  the  Principessa’s  pockets;  while  the 
two  Misses  Popkins  were  screaming  from  each 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  their  waiting-maid 
squalling  from  the  dickey. 

Alderman  Popkins  felt  all  the  ire  of  the  par¬ 
ent  and  the  magistrate  roused  within  him. 
He  grasped  his  cane,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
scrambling  down  the  rocks  either  to  assault  the 
robbers  or  to  read  the  riot  act,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  the  arm.  It  was  by  his 
friend  the  goatherd,  whose  cloak  falling  open, 
discovered  a  belt  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  stilet¬ 
tos.  In  short,  he  found  himself  in  the  clutches 
of  the  captain  of  the  band,  who  had  stationed 
himself  on  the  rock  to  look  out  for  travellers 
and  to  give  notice  to  his  men. 

A  sad  ransacking  took  place.  Trunks  were 
turned  inside  out,  and  all  the  finery  and  frip¬ 
pery  of  the  Popkins  family  scattered  about  the 
road.  Such  a  chaos  of  Venice  beads  and 
Roman  mosaics,  and  Paris  bonnets  of  the  young 
ladies,  mingled  with  the  Alderman’s  nightcaps 
and  lambs’ -wool  stockings,  and  the  dandy’s 
hair-brushes,  stays,  and  starched  cravats. 

The  gentlemen  were  eased  of  their  purses 
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and  their  watches,  and  the  ladies  of  their 
jewels  ;  and  the  whole  part}'  were  on  the  point 
of  being  carried  up  into  the  mountain,  when 
fortunately  the  appearance  of  soldiers  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  obliged  the  robbers  to  make  off  with  the 
spoils  they  had  secured,  and  leave  the  Popkins 
family  to  gather  together  the  remnants  of  their 
effects,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Fondi. 

When  safe  arrived,  the  Alderman  made  a 
terrible  blustering  at  the  inn ;  threatened  to 
complain  to  the  ambassador  at  Naples,  and 
was  ready  to  shake  his  cane  at  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  dandy  had  many  stories  to  tell  of 
his  scuffles  with  the  brigands,  who  overpowered 
him  merely  by  numbers.  As  to  the  Misses 
Popkins,  they  were  quite  delighted  with  the 
adventure,  and  were  occupied  the  whole  even¬ 
ing  in  writing  it  in  their  journals.  They  de¬ 
clared  the  captain  of  the  band  to  be  a  most 
romantic-looking  man,  they  dared  to  say  some 
unfortunate  lover  or  exiled  nobleman  ;  and 
several  of  the  band  to  be  very  handsome  young 
men — “  quite  picturesque  !  ” 

“  In  verity,”  said  mine  host  of  Terracina, 

*  ‘  they  say  the  captain  of  the  band  is  un  gallant 
uomo 

“A  gallant  man!”  said  the  Englishman, 
indignantly:  “I’d  have  your  gallant  man 
hanged  like  a  dog  !  ” 
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“To  dare  to  meddle  with  Englishmen!” 
said  Mr.  Hobbs. 

‘  ‘  And  such  a  family  as  the  Popkinses  !  ’  ’ 
said  Mr.  Dobbs. 

“  They  ought  to  come  upon  the  country  for 
damages  !  ”  said  Mr.  Hobbs. 

“Our  ambassador  should  make  a  complaint 
to  the  government  of  Naples,”  said  Mr. 
Dobbs. 

“  They  should  be  obliged  to  drive  these 
rascals  out  of  the  country,”  said  Hobbs. 

“  And  if  they  did  not  we  should  declare  war 
against  them,”  said  Dobbs. 

“  Pish  ! — humbug  !  ”  muttered  the  English¬ 
man  to  himself,  and  walked  away. 

The  Englishman  had  been  a  little  wearied  by 
this  story,  and  by  the  ultra  zeal  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  was  glad  when  a  summons  to  their 
supper  relieved  him  from  the  crowd  of  travel¬ 
lers.  He  walked  out  with  his  Venetian  friends 
and  a  young  Frenchman  of  an  interesting 
demeanor,  who  had  become  sociable  with  them 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation.  They  di¬ 
rected  their  steps  towards  the  sea,  which  was 
lit  up  by  the  rising  moon. 

As  they  strolled  along  the  beach  they  came 
to  where  a  party  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
a  circle.  They  were  guarding  a  number  of 
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galley  slaves,  who  were  permitted  to  refresh 
themselves  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  sport 
and  roll  upon  the  sand. 

The  Frenchman  paused,  and  pointed  to  the 
group  of  wretches  at  their  sports.  “  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,”  said  he,  ‘‘to  conceive  a  more  frightful 
mass  of  crime  than  is  here  collected.  Many 
of  these  have  probably  been  robbers,  such  as 
you  have  heard  described.  Such  is,  too  often, 
the  career  of  crime  in  this  country.  The  par¬ 
ricide,  the  fratricide,  the  infanticide,  the  mis¬ 
creant  of  every  kind,  first  flies  from  justice 
and  turns  mountain  bandit ;  and  then  when 
wearied  of  a  life  of  danger,  becomes  traitor  to  his 
brother  desperadoes  ;  betrays  them  to  punish¬ 
ment,  and  thus  buys  a  commutation  of  his  own 
sentence  from  death  to  the  galleys  ;  happy  in  the 
privilege  of  wallowing  on  the  shore  an  hour  a 
day,  in  this  mere  state  of  animal  enjoyment.” 

The  fair  Venetian  shuddered  as  she  cast  a 
look  at  the  horde  of  wretches  at  their  evening 
amusement.  “  They  seemed,”  she  said,  “  like 
so  many  serpents  writhing  together.”  And 
yet  the  idea  that  some  of  them  had  been  rob¬ 
bers,  those  formidable  beings  that  haunted  her 
imagination,  made  her  still  cast  another  fear¬ 
ful  glance,  as  we  contemplate  some  terrible 
beast  of  prey,  with  a  degree  of  awe  and  horror, 
even  though  caged  and  chained. 
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The  conversation  reverted  to  the  tales  of 
banditti  which  they  had'  heard  at  the  inn. 
The  Englishman  condemned  some  of  them  as 
fabrications,  others  as  exaggerations.  As  to 
the  story  of  theimprcvisatore,  he  pronouneed 
it  a  mere  piece  of  romance,  originating  in  the 
heated  brain  of  the  narrator. 

“And  yet,”  said  the  Frenchman,  “  there  is 
so  much  romance  about  the  real  life  of  those  be¬ 
ings,  and  about  the  singular  country  they  infest, 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  to  reject  on  the 
ground  of  improbability.  I  have  had  an  ad¬ 
venture  happen  to  myself  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  getting  some  insight  into  their 
manners  and  habits,  which  I  found  altogether 
out  of  the  common  run  of  existence.” 

There  was  an  air  of  mingled  frankness  and 
modesty  about  the  Frenchman  which  had 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  whole  party,  not 
even  excepting  the  Englishman.  They  all 
eagerly  inquired  after  the  particulars  of  the 
circumstances  he  alluded  to,  and  as  they 
strolled  slowly  up  and  down  the  sea-shore,  he 
related  the  following  adventure. 

VOL,  II. — 8 
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AM  an  historical  painter  by 
profession,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  family  of  a 
foreign  Prince  at  his  villa, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome, 
among  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  scenery  of  Itafy.  It 
is  situated  on  the  heights  of 
ancient  Tusculum.  In  its  neighborhood  are 
the  ruins  of  the  villas  of  Cicero,  Scylla,  Rucul- 
lus,  Rufinus,  and  other  illustrious  Romans, 
who  sought  refuge  here  occasionally  from  their 
toils,  in  the  bosom  of  a  soft  and  luxurious 
repose.  From  the  midst  of  delightful  bowers, 
refreshed  by  the  pure  mountain  breeze,  the  eye 
looks  over  a  romantic  landscape  full  of  poetical 
and  historical  associations.  The  Albanian 
Mountains  ;  Tivoli,  once  the  favorite  residence 
of  Horace  and  Maecenas ;  the  vast,  deserted, 
melancholy  Campagna,  with  the  Tiber  winding 
through  it,  and  St.  Peter’s  dome  swelling  in 
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the  midst,  the  monument,  as  it  were,  over  the 
grave  of  ancient  Rome. 

I  assisted  the  Prince  in  researches  which  he 
was  making  among  the  classic  ruins  of  his 
vicinity  :  his  exertions  were  highly  successful. 
Many  wrecks  of  admirable  statues  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  exquisite  sculpture  were  dug  up  ; 
monuments  of  the  taste  and  magnificence  that 
reigned  in  the  ancient  Tusculan  abodes.  He 
had  studded  his  villa  and  its  grounds  with 
statues,  relievos,  vases,  and  sarcophagi,  thus 
retrieved  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

The  mode  of  life  pursued  at  the  villa  was  de¬ 
lightfully  serene,  diversified  by  interesting  oc¬ 
cupation  and  elegant  leisure.  Every  one  passed 
the  day  according  to  his  pleasure  or  pursuits  ; 
and  we  all  assembled  in  a  cheerful  dinner-party 
at  sunset. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  November,  a  beautiful, 
serene  day,  that  we  had  assembled  in  the  saloon 
at  the  sound  of  the  first  dinner-bell.  The 
family  were  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the 
Prince’s  confessor.  They  waited  for  him  in 
vain,  and  at  length  placed  themselves  at  table. 
They  at  first  attributed  his  absence  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  prolonged  his  customary  walk  ;  and  the 
early  part  of  the  dinner  passed  without  any 
uneasiness.  When  the  dessert  was  served,  how¬ 
ever,  without  his  making  his  appearance,  they 
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began  to  feel  anxious.  They  feared  he  might 
have  been  taken  ill  in  some  alley  of  the  woods, 
or  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Not  far  from  the  villa,  with  the  interval  of  a 
small  valley,  rose  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi, 
the  stronghold  of  banditti.  Indeed,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  for  some  time  past  been  infested 
by  them  ;  and  Barbone,  a  notorious  bandit 
chief,  had  often  been  met  prowling  about  the 
solitudes  of  Tusculum.  The  daring  enterprises 
of  these  ruffians  were  well  known  :  the  objects 
of  their  cupidity  or  vengeance  were  insecure 
even  in  palaces.  As  yet  they  had  respected 
the  possessions  of  the  Prince  ;  but  the  idea  of 
such  dangerous  spirits  hovering  about  the 
neighborhood  was  sufficient  to  occasion  alarm. 

The  fears  of  the  company  increased  as  even¬ 
ing  closed  in.  The  Prince  ordered  out  forest 
guards  and  domestics  with  flambeaux  to  search 
for  the  confessor.  They  had  not  departed  long 
when  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  corridor 
of  the  ground-floor.  The  family  were  dining 
on  the  first  floor,  and  the  remaining  domestics 
were  occupied  in  attendance.  There  was  no 
one  on  the  ground-floor  at  this  moment  but  the 
housekeeper,  the  laundress,  and  three  field- 
laborers,  who  were  resting  themselves,  and 
conversing  with  the  women. 

I  heard  the  noise  from  below,  and  presuming 
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it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  absentee, 
I  left  the  table  and  hastened  down-stairs,  eager 
to  gain  intelligence  that  might  relieve  the  anx¬ 
iety  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  I  had  scarcely 
reached  the  last  step,  when  I  beheld  before  me 
a  man  dressed  as  a  bandit ;  a  carbine  in  his 
hand,  and  a  stiletto  and  pistols  in  his  belt. 
His  countenance  had  a  mingled  expression  of 
ferocity  and  trepidation  :  he  sprang  upon  me, 
and  exclaimed  exultingly,  “  Ecco  il  principe  !” 

I  saw  at  once  into  what  hands  I  had  fallen, 
but  endeavored  to  summon  up  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  A  glance  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  corridor  showed  me  several  ruffians, 
clothed  and  armed  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  one  who  had  seized  me.  They  were  guard¬ 
ing  the  two  females  and  the  field-laborers. 
The  robber,  who  held  me  firmly  by  the  collar, 
demanded  repeatedly  whether  or  not  I  were 
the  Prince  :  his  object  evidently  was  to  carry 
off  the  Prince,  and  extort  an  immense  ransom. 
He  was  enraged  at  receiving  none  but  vague 
replies,  for  I  felt  the  importance  of  misleading 
him. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me  how  I  might 
extricate  myself  from  his  clutches.  I  was 
unarmed,  it  is  true,  but  I  was  vigorous.  His 
companions  were  at  a  distance.  By  a  sudden 
exertion  I  might  wrest  myself  from  him,  and 
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spring  up  the  staircase,  whither  he  would  not 
dare  to  follow  me  singly.  The  idea  was  put  in 
practice  as  soon  as  conceived.  The  ruffian's 
throat  was  bare  ;  with  my  right  hand  I  seized 
him  by  it,  with  my  left  hand  I  grasped  the 
arm  which  held  the  carbine.  The  suddenness 
of  my  attack  took  him  completely  unawares, 
and  the  strangling  nature  of  my  grasp  par¬ 
alyzed  him.  He  choked  and  faltered.  I  felt 
his  hand  relaxing  its  hold,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  jerking  myself  away,  and  darting  up 
the  staircase,  before  he  could  recover  himself, 
when  I  was  suddenly  seized  by  some  one  from 
behind. 

I  had  to  let  go  my  grasp.  The  bandit,  once 
released,  fell  upon  me  with  fury,  and  gave  me 
several  blows  with  the  butt  end  of  his  carbine, 
one  of  which  wounded  me  severely  in  the  fore¬ 
head  and  covered  me  with  blood.  He  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  my  being  stunned  to  rifle  me  of  my 
watch,  and  whatever  valuables  I  had  about 
my  person. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the 
blow,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  chief  of  the 
banditti  who  exclaimed  :  1  ‘  Quello  e  il  principe  ; 
siamo  contente  ;  andiamo  !  ”  (It  is  the  Prince  ; 
enough,  let  us  be  off.)  The  band  immediately 
closed  around  me  and  dragged  me  out  of  the 
palace,  bearing  off  the  three  laborers  likewise. 
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I  had  no  hat  on,  and  the  blood  flowed  from 
my  wound  ;  I  managed  to  stanch  it,  however, 
with  my  pocket-handkerchief,  which  I  bound 
round  my  forehead.  The  captain  of  the  band 
conducted  me  in  triumph,  supposing  me  to  be 
the  Prince.  We  had  gone  some  distance  before 
he  learnt  his  mistake  from  one  of  the  laborers. 
His  rage  was  terrible.  It  was  too  late  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  villa  and  endeavor  to  retrieve  his 
error,  for  by  this  time  the  alarm  must  have 
been  given,  and  every  one  in  arms.  He  darted 
at  me  a  ferocious  look, — swore  I  had  deceived 
him,  and  caused  him  to  miss  his  fortune, — 
and  told  me  to  prepare  for  death.  The  rest  of 
the  robbers  were  equally  furious.  I  saw  their 
hands  upon  their  poniards,  and  I  knew  that 
death  was  seldom  an  empty  threat  with  these 
ruffians.  The  laborers  saw  the  peril  into  which 
their  information  had  betrayed  me,  and  eagerly 
assured  the  captain  that  I  was  a  man  for  whom 
the  Prince  would  pay  a  great  ransom.  This 
produced  a  pause.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  had  been  much  dismayed  by  their  men¬ 
aces.  I  mean  not  to  make  any  boast  of  courage  ; 
but  I  have  been  so  schooled  to  hardship  during 
the  late  revolutions,  and  have  beheld  death 
around  me  in  so-  many  perilous  and  disastrous 
scenes,  that  I  have  become  in  some  measure 
callous  to  its  terrors.  The  frequent  hazard  of 
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life  makes  a  man  at  length  as  reckless  of  it  as 
a  gambler  of  his  money.  To  their  threat  of 
death,  I  replied,  “that, the  sooner  it  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  better.”  This  reply  seemed  to 
astonish  the  captain  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
ransom  held  out  by  the  laborers  had,  no  doubt, 
a  still  greater  effect  on  him.  He  considered 
for  a  moment,  assumed  a  calmer  manner,  and 
made  a  sign  to  his  companions,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  waiting  for  my  death-warrant.  “  For¬ 
ward  !  ”  said  he;  “we  will  see  about  this 
matter  by  and  by  !  ” 

We  descended  rapidly  towards  the  road  of 
L,a  Molara,  which  leads  to  Rocca  Priori.  In 
the  midst  of  this  road  is  a  solitary  inn.  The 
captain  ordered  the  troop  to  halt  at  the  distance 
of  a  pistol-shot  from  it,  and  enjoined  profound 
silence.  He  approached  the  threshold  alone, 
with  noiseless  steps.  He  examined  the  outside 
of  the  door  very  narrowly,  and  then  returning 
precipitately,  made  a  sign  for  the  troop  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  march  in  silence.  It  has  since  been 
ascertained,  that  this  was  one  of  those  infamous 
inns  which  are  the  secret  resorts  of  banditti. 
The  innkeeper  had  an  understanding  with  the 
captain  as  he  most  probably  had  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  different  bands.  When  any  of  the  pa¬ 
trols  and  gendarmes  were  quartered  at  his 
house,  the  brigands  were  warned  of  it  by  a 
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preconcerted  signal  on  the  door  ;  when  there 
was  no  such  signal,  they  might  enter  with 
safety,  and  be  sure  of  welcome. 

After  pursuing  our  road  a  little  further,  we 
struck  off  towards  the  woody  mountains  which 
envelop  Rocca  Priori.  Our  march  was  long 
and  painful  ;  with  many  circuits  and  windings, 
at  length  we  clambered  a  steep  ascent,  covered 
with  a  thick  forest ;  and  when  we  had  reached 
the  centre,  I  was  told  to  seat  myself  on  the 
ground.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so  than,  at  a 
sign  from  their  chief,  the  robbers  surrounded 
me,  and  spreading  their  great  cloaks  from  one 
to  the  other,  formed  a  kind  of  pavilion  of 
mantles,  to  which  their  bodies  might  be  said 
to  serve  as  columns.  The  captain  then  struck 
a  light,  and  a  flambeau  was  lit  immediately. 
The  mantles  were  extended  to  prevent  the 
light  of  the  flambeau  from  being  seen  through 
the  forest.  Anxious  as  was  my  situation,  I 
could  not  look  around  upon  this  screen  of 
dusky  drapery,  relieved  by  the  bright  colors 
of  the  robber’s  garments,  the  gleaming  of 
their  weapons,  and  the  variety  of  strongly 
marked  countenances,  lit  up  by  the  flambeau, 
without  admiring  the  picturesque  effects  of  the 
scene.  It  was  quite  theatrical. 

The  captain  now  held  an  inkhorn,  and  giv¬ 
ing  me  pen  and  paper,  ordered  me  to  write 
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what  he  should  dictate.  I  obeyed.  It  was  a 
demand,  couched  in  the  style  of  robber  elo¬ 
quence,  “that  the  Prince  should  send  three 
thousand  dollars  for  my  ransom  ;  or  that  my 
death  should  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal.” 

I  knew  enough  of  the  desperate  character  of 
these  beings  to  feel  assured  this  was  not  an  idle 
menace.  Their  only  mode  of  insuring  attention 
to  their  demands  is  to  make  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  inevitable.  I  saw  at  once,  however, 
that  the  demand  was  preposterous,  and  made 
in  improper  language. 

I  told  the  captain  so,  and  assured  him  that 
so  extravagant  a  sum  would  never  be  granted. 

That  I  was  neither  a  friend  nor  relative  of 
the  Prince,  but  a  mere  artist,  employed  to  ex¬ 
ecute  certain  paintings.  That  I  had  nothing 
to  offer  as  a  ransom,  but  the  price  of  my  labors  ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  my  life  was  at  their 
disposal ;  it  was  a  thing  on  which  I  set  but 
little  value. 

I  was  the  more  hardy  in  my  reply,  because  I 
saw  that  coolness  and  hardihood  had  an  effect 
upon  the  robbers.  It  is  true,  as  I  finished 
speaking,  the  captain  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
stiletto  ;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  snatch¬ 
ing  the  letter  folded  it,  and  ordered  me,  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  to  address  it  to  the  Prince. 
He  then  dispatched  one  of  the  laborers  with  it 
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to  Tusculum,  who  promised  to  return  with  all 
possible  speed. 

The  robbers  now  prepared  themselves  for 
sleep,  and  I  was  told  that  I  might  do  the  same. 
They  spread  their  great  cloaks  on  the  ground, 
and  lay  down  around  me.  One  was  stationed 
at  a  little  distance  to  keep  watch,  and  was  re¬ 
lieved  every  two  hours.  The  strangeness  and 
wildness  of  this  mountian  bivouac  among  law¬ 
less  beings,  whose  hands  seemed  ever  ready  to 
grasp  the  stiletto,  and  with  whom  life  was  so 
trivial  and  insecure,  was  enough  to  banish  re¬ 
pose.  The  coldness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew, 
however,  had  a  still  greater  effect  than  mental 
causes  in  disturbing  my  rest.  The  air  wafted 
to  these  mountains  from  the  distant  Medi¬ 
terranean  diffused  a  great  chilliness  as  the 
night  advanced.  An  expedient  suggested  it¬ 
self.  I  called  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  the 
laborers,  and  made  him  lie  down  beside  me. 
Whenever  one  of  my  limbs  became  chilled,  I 
approached  it  to  the  robust  limb  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  borrowed  some  of  his  warmth.  In 
this  way  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  little  sleep. 

Day  at  length  dawned,  and  I  was  aroused 
from  my  slumber  by  the  voice  of  my  chieftain. 
He  desired  me  to  rise  and  follow  him.  I 
obeyed.  On  considering  his  physiognomy  at¬ 
tentively,  it  appeared  a  little  softened.  He 
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even  assisted  me  in  scrambling  up  the  steep 
forest,  among  rocks  and  brambles.  Habit  bad 
made  him  a  vigorous  mountaineer  ;  but  I  found 
it  excessively  toilsome  to  climb  these  rugged 
heights.  We  arrived  at  length  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain. 

Here  it  was  that  I  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  art  suddenly  awakened  ;  and  I  forgot  in  an 
instant  all  my  perils  and  fatigues  at  this  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  sunrise  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Abruzzi.  It  was  on  these 
heights  that  Hannibal  first  pitched  his  camp, 
and  pointed  out  Rome  to  his  followers.  The 
eye  embraces  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The 
minor  height  of  Tusculum,  with  its  villas  and 
its  sacred  ruins,  lies  below  ;  the  Sabine  Hills 
and  the  Albanian  Mountains  stretch  on  either 
hand ;  and  beyond  Tusculum  and  Frascati 
spreads  out  the  immense  Campagna,  with  its 
lines  of  tombs,  and  here  and  there  a  broken 
aqueduct  stretching  across  it,  and  the  towers 
and  domes  of  the  eternal  city  in  the  midst. 

Fancy  this  scene  lit  up  by  the  glories  of  a 
rising  sun,  and  bursting  upon  my  sight  as  I 
looked  forth  from  among  the  majestic  forests 
of  the  Abruzzi.  Fancy,  too,  the  savage  fore¬ 
ground,  made  still  more  savage  by  groups  of 
banditti,  armed  and  dressed  in  their  wild  pic¬ 
turesque  manner,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that 
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the  enthusiasm  of  a  painter  for  a  moment  over¬ 
powered  all  his  other  feelings. 

The  banditti  were  astonished  at  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  scene  which  familiarity  had  made  so 
common  in  their  eyes.  I  took  advantage  of 
their  halting  at  this  spot,  drew  forth  a  quire  of 
drawing-paper,  and  began  to  sketch  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  landscape.  The  height  on  which 
I  was  seated  was  wild  and  solitary,  separated 
from  the  ridge  of  Tusculum  by  a  valley  nearly 
three  miles  wide,  though  the  distance  appeared 
less  from  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
height  was  one  of  the  favorite  retreats  of  the 
banditti,  commanding  a  look-out  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  covered  with 
forests,  and  distant  from  the  populous  haunts 
of  men. 

While  I  was  sketching,  my  attention  was 
called  off  for  a  moment  by  the  cries  of  birds, 
and  the  bleatings  of  sheep.  I  looked  around, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  the  animals  which  ut¬ 
tered  them.  They  were  repeated,  and  appeared 
to  come  from  the  summits  of  the  trees.  On 
looking  more  narrowly,  I  perceived  six  of  the 
robbers  perched  in  the  tops  of  oaks,  which  grew 
on  the  breezy  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  com¬ 
manded  an  uninterrupted  prospect.  They  were 
keeping  a  look-out  like  so  many  vultures ; 
casting  their  eyes  into  the  depths  of  the  valley 
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below  us  ;  communicating  with  each  other  by 
signs,  or  holding  discourse  in  sounds  which 
might  be  mistaken  by  the  wayfarer  for  the 
cries  of  hawks  and  crows,  or  the  bleating  of  the 
mountain  flocks.  After  they  had  reconnoitred 
the  neighborhood,  and  finished  their  singular 
discourse,  they  descended  from  their  airy  perch, 
and  returned  to  their  prisoners.  The  captain 
posted  three  of  them  at  three  naked  sides  of  the 
mountain,  while  he  remained  to  guard  us  with 
what  appeared  his  most  trusty  companion. 

I  had  my  book  of  sketches  in  my  hand  ;  he 
requested  to  see  it,  and  after  having  run  his 
eye  over  it,  expressed  himself  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertion  that  I  was  a  painter.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  gleam  of  good  feeling  dawn¬ 
ing  in  him,  and  determined  to  avail  myself  of 
it.  I  knew  that  the  worst  of  men  have  their 
good  points  and  their  accessible  sides,  if  one 
would  but  study  them  carefully.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  singular  mixture  in  the  character  of  the 
Italian  robber.  With  reckless  ferocity  he  often 
mingles  traits  of  kindness  and  good-humor. 
He  is  not  always  radically  bad  ;  but  driven  to 
his  course  of  life  by  some  unpremeditated  crime, 
the  effect  of  those  sudden  bursts  of  passion  to 
which  the  Italian  temperament  is  prone.  This 
has  compelled  him  to  take  to  the  mountains, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed  among  them, 
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“  andare  in  campagna.”  He  has  become  a 
robber  by  profession  ;  but,  like  a  soldier,  when 
not  in  action  he  can  lay  aside  his  weapon  and 
his  fierceness,  and  become  like  other  men. 

I  took  occasion,  from  the  observations  of 
the  captain  on  my  sketchings,  to  fall  into  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  and  found  him  sociable 
and  communicative.  By  degrees  I  became 
completely  at  my  ease  with  him.  I  had  fan¬ 
cied  I  perceived  about  him  a  degree  of  self- 
love,  which  I  determined  to  make  use  of.  I 
assumed  an  air  of  careless  frankness,  and  told 
him,  that,  as  an  artist,  I  pretended  to  the  power 
of  judging  of  the  physiognomy  ;  that  I  thought 
I  perceived  something  in  his  features  and  de¬ 
meanor  which  announced  him  worthy  of  higher 
fortunes  ;  that  he  was  not  formed  to  exercise 
the  profession  to  which  he  had  abandoned  him¬ 
self;  that  he  had  talents  and  qualities  fitted  for 
a  nobler  sphere  of  action  ;  that  he  had  but  to 
change  his  course  of  life,  and,  in  a  legitimate 
career,  the  same  courage  and  endowments 
which  now  made  him  an  object  of  terror, 
would  assure  him  the  applause  and  admiration 
of  society. 

I  had  not  mistaken  my  man  ;  my  discourse 
both  touched  and  excited  him.  He  seized  my 
hand,  pressed  it,  and  replied  with  strong  emo¬ 
tion,  “  You  have  guessed  the  truth  ;  you  have 
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judged  of  me  rightly.”  He  remained  for  a 
moment  silent  ;  then,  with  a  kind  of  effort,  he 
resumed,- — 11  I  will  tell  you  some  particulars  of 
my  life,  and  you  will  perceive  that  it  was  the 
oppression  of  others,  rather  than  my  own 
crimes,  which  drove  me  to  the  mountains.  I 
sought  to  serve  my  fellow-men,  and  they  have 
persecuted  me  from  among  them.”  We  seated 
ourselves  on  the  grass,  and  the  robber  gave  me 
the  following  anecdotes  of  his  history. 


Ube  Ston?  of  tbe  Banbit  Cbfeftaln 
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AM  a  native  of  tlie  village  of 
Prossedi.  My  father  was 
easy  enough  in  circum¬ 
stances,  and  we  lived  peace¬ 
ably  and  independently, 
cultivating  our  fields.  All 
went  on  well  with  us,  until  a 
new  chief  of  the  Sbirri  was  sent 
to  our  village  to  take  command 
He  was  an  arbitrary  fellow, 


prying  into  everything,  and  practising  all  sorts 
of  vexations  and  oppressions  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office.  I  was  at  that  time  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  a  natural  love  of  justice  and 
good  neighborhood.  I  had  also  a  little  educa¬ 
tion,  and  knew  something  of  history,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  j  udge  a  little  of  men  and  their  ac¬ 
tions.  All  this  inspired  me  with  hatred  for 
this  paltry  despot.  My  own  family,  also,  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  his  suspicion  or  dislike,  and 
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felt  more  than  once  the  arbitrary  abuse  of  his 
power.  These  things  worked  together  in  my 
mind,  and  I  gasped  after  vengeance.  My  char¬ 
acter  was  always  ardent  and  energetic,  and, 
acted  upon  by  the  love  of  justice,  determined 
me,  by  one  blow,  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
tyrant. 

Full  of  my  project,  I  rose  one  morning  before 
peep  of  day,  and  concealing  a  stiletto  under  my 
waistcoat,— here  you  see  it ! — (and  he  drew 
forth  a  long,  keen  poniard),  I  lay  in  wait  for 
him  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  I  knew  all 
his  haunts,  and  his  habit  of  making  his  rounds 
and  prowling  about  like  a  wolf  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning.  At  length  I  met  him,  and  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  fury.  He  was  armed,  but  I 
took  him  unawares,  and  was  full  of  youth  and 
vigor.  I  gave  him  repeated  blows  to  make  sure 
work,  and  laid  him  lifeless  at  my  feet. 

When  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  done  for  him, 
I  returned  with  all  haste  to  the  village,  but  had 
the  ill-luck  to  meet  two  of  the  Sbirri  as  I  en¬ 
tered  it.  They  accosted  me,  and  asked  if  I  had 
seen  their  chief.  I  assumed  an  air  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  told  them  I  had  not.  They  continued 
on  their  way,  and  within  a  few  hours  brought 
back  the  dead  body  to  Prossedi.  Their  suspi¬ 
cions  of  me  being  already  awakened,  I  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  I  lay 
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several  weeks,  when  the  Prince,  who  was 
Seigneur  of  Prossedi,  directed  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  against  me.  I  was  brought  to  trial,  and  a 
witness  was  produced,  who  pretended  to  have 
seen  me  flying  with  precipitation  not  far  from 
the  bleeding  body  ;  and  so  I  was  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  thirty  years. 

“  Curse  on  such  laws  !  ”  vociferated  the  ban¬ 
dit,  foaming  with  rage  :  ‘ 1  Curse  on  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  !  and  ten  thousand  curses  on  the  Prince 
who  caused  me  to  be  adjudged  so  rigorously, 
while  so  many  other  Roman  Princes  harbor  and 
protect  assassins  a  thousand  times  more  culpa¬ 
ble  !  What  had  I  done  but  what  was  inspired 
by  a  love  of  justice  and  my  country  ?  Why 
was  my  act  more  culpable  than  that  of  Brutus, 
when  he  sacrificed  Csesar  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  j  ustice  ?  ’  ’ 

There  was  something  at  once  both  lofty  and 
ludicrous  in  the  rhapsody  of  this  robber  chief, 
thus  associating  himself  with  one  of  the  great 
names  of  antiquity.  It  showed,  however,  that 
he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  knowing  the  re¬ 
markable  facts  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
He  became  more  calm,  and  resumed  his  narra¬ 
tive. 

I  was  conducted  to  Civita  Veccliia  in  fetters. 
My  heart  was  burning  with  rage.  I  had  been 
married  scarce  six  months  to  a  woman  whom  I 
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passionately  loved,  and  who  was  pregnant.  My 
family  was  in  despair.  For  a  long  time  I  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  break  my  chain.  At 
length  I  found  a  morsel  of  iron,  which  I  hid 
carefully,  and  endeavored,  with  a  pointed  flint, 
to  fashion  it  into  a  kind  of  file.  I  occupied 
myself  in  this  work  during  the  night-time,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  I  made  out,  after  a  long 
time,  to  sever  one  of  the  rings  of  my  chain. 
My  flight  was  successful. 

I  wandered  for  several  weeks  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  surround  Prossedi,  and  found  means 
to  inform  my  wife  of  the  place  where  I  was  con¬ 
cealed.  She  came  often  to  see  me.  I  had  de¬ 
termined  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
band.  She  endeavored,  for  a  long  time,  to  dis¬ 
suade  me,  but  finding  my  resolution  fixed,  she 
at  length  united  in  my  project  of  vengeance, 
and  brought  me,  herself,  my  poniard.  By  her 
means  I  communicated  with  several  brave 
fellows  of  the  neighboring  villages,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  ready  to  take  to  the  mountains,  and 
only  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
daring  spirits.  We  soon  formed  a  combination, 
procured  arms,  and  we  have  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  revenging  ourselves  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  which  most  of  us  have  suffered. 
Everything  has  succeeded  with  us  until  now  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  our  blunder  in  mistak- 
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ing  you  for  the  Prince,  our  fortunes  would  have 
been  made. 

Here  the  robber  concluded  his  story.  He 
had  talked  himself  into  complete  companion¬ 
ship,  and  assured  me  he  no  longer  bore  me  any 
grudge  for  the  error  of  which  I  had  been  the 
innocent  cause.  He  even  professed  a  kindness 
for  me,  and  wished  me  to  remain  some  time 
with  them.  He  promised  to  give  me  a  sight  of 
certain  grottos  which  they  occupied  beyond 
Villetri,  and  whither  they  resorted  during  the 
intervals  of  their  expeditions. 

He  assured  me  that  they  led  a  jovial  life 
there  ;  had  plenty  of  good  cheer  ;  slept  on  beds 
of  moss  ;  and  were  waited  upon  by  young  and 
beautiful  females,  whom  I  might  take  for 
models. 

I  confess  I  felt  my  curiosity  roused  by  his 
descriptions  of  the  grottos  and  their  inhabi-. 
tants :  they  realized  those  scenes  in  robber 
story  which  I  had  dlways  looked  upon  as  mere 
creations  of  the  fancy.  I  should  gladly  have 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  paid  a  visit  to  these 
caverns,  could  I  have  felt  more  secure  in  my 
company. 

I  began  to  find  my  situation  less  painful.  I 
had  evidently  propitiated  the  good-will  of  the 
chieftain,  and  hoped  that  he  might  release  me 
for  a  moderate  ransom.  A  new  alarm,  how- 
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ever,  awaited  me.  While  the  captain  was  look¬ 
ing  out  with  impatience  for  the  return  of  the 
messenger,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Prince, 
the  sentinel  posted  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
facing  the  plain  of  La  Molara  came  running 
towards  us.  “We  are  betrayed!’  exclaimed 
he.  “  The  police  of  Frascati  are  after  us.  A 
party  of  carabineers  have  just  stopped  at  the 
inn  below  the  mountain.”  Then,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  stiletto,  he  swore,  with  a  terrible 
oath,  that  if  they  made  the  least  movement 
towards  the  mountain,  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
my  fellow-prisoners  should  answer  for  it. 

The  chieftain  resumed  all  his  ferocity  of  de¬ 
meanor,  and  approved  of  what  his  companion 
said  ;  but  when  the  latter  had  returned  to  his 
post,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  softened  air  :  “I 
must  act  as  chief,  ’  ’  said  he,  ‘  ‘  and  humor  my 
dangerous  subalterns.  It  is  a  law  with  us  to 
kill  our  prisoners  rather  than  suffer  them  to  be 
rescued ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed.  In  case  we 
are  surprised,  keep  by  me  ;  fly  with  us,  and  I 
will  consider  myself  responsible  for  your  life.” 

There  was  nothing  very  consolatory  in  this 
arrangement,  which  would  have  placed  me  be¬ 
tween  two  dangers.  I  scarcely  knew,  in  case 
of  flight,  from  which  I  should  have  the  most 
to  apprehend,  the  carbines  of  the  pursuers,  or 
the  stilettos  of  the  pursued.  I  remained  silent, 
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however,  and  endeavored  to  maintain  a  look  of 
tranquillity. 

For  an  hour  was  I  kept  in  this  state  of  peril 
and  anxiety.  The  robbers,  crouching  among 
their  leafy  coverts,  kept  an  eagle  watch  upon 
the  carabineers  below,  as  they  loitered  about  the 
inn  ;  sometimes  lolling  about  the  portal  ;  some¬ 
times  disappearing  for  several  minutes  ;  then 
sallying  out,  examining  their  weapons,  point¬ 
ing  in  different  directions,  and  apparently  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  the  neighborhood.  Not  a 
movement,  a  gesture,  was  lost  upon  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  brigands.  At  length  we  were 
relieved  from  our  apprehensions.  The  carabi¬ 
neers  having  finished  their  refreshment,  seized 
their  arms,  continued  along  the  valley  towards 
the  great  road,  and  gradually  left  the  mountain 
behind  them.  “  I  felt  almost  certain,”  said 
the  chief,  “that  they  could  not  be  sent  after 
us.  They  know  too  well  how  prisoners  have 
fared  in  our  hands  on  similar  occasions.  Our 
laws  in  this  respect  are  inflexible,  and  are 
necessary  for  our  safety.  If  we  once  flinched 
from  them,  there  would  no  longer  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  ransom  procured.” 

There  were  no  signs  yet  of  the  messenger’s 
return.  I  was  preparing  to  resume  my  sketch¬ 
ing,  when  the  captain  drew  a  quire  of  paper 
from  his  knapsack.  “  Come,”  said  he,  laugh- 
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ing,  “you  are  a  painter, — take  my  likeness. 
The  leaves  of  your  portfolio  are  small, — draw 
it  on  this.”  I  gladly  consented,  for  it  was  a 
study  that  seldom  presents  itself  to  a  painter. 
I  recollected  that  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  youth 
had  voluntarily  sojourned  for  a  time  among 
the  banditti  of  Calaoria,  and  had  filled  his 
mind  with  the  savage  scenery  and  savage  asso¬ 
ciates  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I  seized 
my  pencil  with  enthusiasm  at  the  thought.  I 
found  the  captain  the  most  docile  of  subjects, 
and,  after  various  shiftings  of  position,  placed 
him  in  an  attitude  to  my  mind. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  stern  muscular  figure, 
in  fanciful  bandit  costume  ;  with  pistols  and 
poniard  in  belt ;  his  brawny  neck  bare ;  a 
handkerchief  loosely  thrown  around  it,  and  the 
two  ends  in  front  strung  with  rings  of  all  kinds, 
the  spoils  of  travellers ;  relics  and  medals 
hanging  on  his  breast ;  his  hat  decorated  with 
various  colored  ribbons  ;  his  vest  and  short 
breeches  of  bright  colors,  and  finely  embroid¬ 
ered  ;  his  legs  in  buskins  or  leggins.  Fancy 
him  on  a  mountain  height,  among  wild  rocks 
and  rugged  oaks,  leaning  on  his  carbine,  as  if 
meditating  some  exploit ;  while  far  below  are 
beheld  villages  and  villas,  the  scenes  of  his 
maraudings,  with  the  wide  Campagna  dimly 
extending  in  the  distance. 
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The  robber  was  pleased  with  the  sketch,  and 
seemed  to  admire  himself  upon  paper.  I  had 
scarcely  finished,  when  the  laborer  arrived  who 
had  been  sent  for  my  ransom.  He  had  reached 
Tusculum  two  hours  after  midnight.  He  had 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Prince,  who  was 
in  bed  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  As  I  had 
predicted,  he  treated  the  demand  as  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  my 
ransom.  Having  no  money  by  him  at  the 
moment,  he  had  sent  a  note  for  the  amount, 
pajrable  to  whomsoever  shall  conduct  me  safe 
and  sound  to  Rome.  I  presented  the  note  of 
hand  to  the  chieftain  ;  he  received  it  with  a 
shrug.  “Of  what  use  are  notes  of  hand  to 
us?  ”  said  he.  “  Who  can  we  send  with  you 
to  Rome  to  receive  it?  ”  We  are  all  marked 
men  ;  known  and  described  at  every  gate,  and 
military  post,  and  village  church-door.  No,  we 
must  have  gold  and  silver  ;  let  the  sum  be  paid 
in  cash,  and  you  shall  be  restored  to  liberty.’ 

The  captain  again  placed  a  sheet  of  paper 
before  me  to  communicate  his  determination 
to  the  Prince,  ^^hen  I  had  finished  the  letter, 
and  took  the  sheet  from  the  quire,  I  found  on 
the  opposite  side  of  it  the  portrait  which  I  had 
just  been  tracing.  I  was  about  to  tear  it  off 
and  give  it  to  the  chief. 

“  Hold  !  ’’  said  he,  “  let  it  go  to  Rome  ;  let 
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them  see  what  kind  of  a  looking  fellow  I  am. 
Perhaps  the  Prince  and  his  friends  may  form  as 
good  an  opinion  of  me  from  my  face  as  you 
have  done.” 

This  was  said  sportively,  yet  it  was  evident 
there  was  vanity  lurking  at  the  bottom.  Even 
this  wary,  distrustful  chief  of  banditti  forgot  for 
a  moment  his  usual  foresight  and  precaution, 
in  the  common  wish  to  be  admired.  He  never 
reflected  what  use  might  be  made  of  this  por¬ 
trait  in  his  pursuit  and  conviction. 

The  letter  was  folded  and  directed,  and  the 
messenger  departed  again  for  Tusculum.  It 
was  now  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  as 
yet  we  had  eaten  nothing.  In  spite  of  all  my 
anxiety,  I  began  to  feel  a  craving  appetite.  I 
was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  the  captain  talk 
something  about  eating.  He  observed  that 
for  three  days  and  nights  they  had  been  lurk¬ 
ing  about  among  rocks  and  woods,  meditating 
their  expedition  to  Tusculum,  during  which 
time  all  their  provisions  had  been  exhausted. 
He  should  now  take  measures  to  procure  a 
supply.  Leaving  me,  therefore,  in  charge 
of  his  comrade,  in  whom  he  appeared  to 
have  implicit  confidence,  he  departed,  assuring 
me  that  in  less  than  two  hours  I  should  make 
a  good  dinner.  Where  it  was  to  come  from 
was  an  enigma  to  me,  though  it  was  evident 
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these  beings  had  their  secret  friends  and  agents 
throughout  the  country. 

Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains, 
and  of  the  valleys  which  they  embosom,  are  a 
rude,  half-civilized  set.  The  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  among  the  forests  of  the  Abruzzi,  shut  up 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  almost  like 
savage  dens.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  rude 
abodes,  so  little  known  and  visited,  should  be 
embosomed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
travelled  and  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 
Among  these  regions  the  robber  prowls  unmo¬ 
lested  ;  not  a  mountaineer  hesitates  to  give 
him  secret  harbor  and  assistance.  The  shep¬ 
herds,  however,  who  tend  their  flocks  among 
the  mountains,  are  the  favorite  emissaries  of 
the  robbers,  when  they  would  send  messages 
down  to  the  valley  either  for  ransom  or  supplies. 

The  shepherds  of  the  Abruzzi  are  as  wild  as 
the  scenes  they  frequent.  They  are  clad  in  a 
rude  garb  of  black  or  brown  sheepskin  ;  they 
have  high  conical  hats,  and  coarse  sandals  of 
cloth  bound  around  their  legs  with  thongs, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  robbers.  They 
carry  long  staves,  on  which,  as  they  lean,  they 
form  picturesque  objects  in  the  lonely  land¬ 
scape,  and  they  are  followed  by  their  ever- 
constant  companion,  the  dog.  They  are  a 
curious,  questioning  set,  glad  at  any  time  to 
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relieve  the  monotony  of  their  solitude  by  the 
conversation  of  the  passer-by  ;  and  the  dog  will 
lend  an  attentive  ear,  and  put  on  as  sagacious 
and  inquisitive  a  look  as  his  master. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story.  I  was 
now  left  alone  with  one  of  the  robbers,  the  con¬ 
fidential  companion  of  the  chief.  He  was  the 
youngest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  band  ;  and 
though  his  countenance  had  something  of  that 
dissolute  fierceness  which  seems  natural  to  this 
desperate,  lawless  mode  of  life,  yet  there  were 
traces  of  manly  beauty  about  it.  As  an  artist 
I  could  not  but  admire  it.  I  had  remarked  in 
him  an  air  of  abstraction  and  reverie,  and  at 
times  a  movement  of  inward  suffering  and 
impatience.  He  now  sat  on  the  ground,  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  his  head  resting  between 
his  clenched  fists,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
earth  with  an  expression  of  sadness  and  bitter 
rumination.  I  had  grown  familiar  with  him 
from  repeated  conversations,  and  had  found 
him  superior  in  mind  to  the  rest  of  the  band. 
I  was  anxious  to  seize  any  opportunity  of 
sounding  the  feelings  of  these  singular  beings. 
I  fancied  I  read  in  the  countenance  of  this  one 
traces  of  self-condemnation  and  remorse  ;  and 
the  ease  with  which  I  had  drawn  forth  the 
confidence  of  the  chieftain,  encouraged  me  to 
hope  the  same  with  his  follower. 
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After  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  feel  regret  at 
having  abandoned  his  family,  and  taken  to 
this  dangerous  profession.  “I  feel,”  replied 
he,  “but  one  regret,  and  that  will  end  only 
with  my  life.” 

As  he  said  this,  he  pressed  his  clenched  fists 
upon  his  bosom,  drew  his  breath  through  his 
set  teeth,  and  added,  with  a  deep  emotion,  “  I 
have  something  within  here  that  stifles  me  ;  it 
is  like  a  burning  iron  consuming  my  very 
heart.  I  could  tell  you  a  miserable  story — but 
not  now — another  time.  ’  ’ 

He  relapsed  into  his  former  position,  and  sat 
with  his  head  between  his  hands,  muttering  to 
himself  in  broken  ejaculations,  and  what  ap¬ 
peared  at  times  to  be  curses  and  maledictions. 
I  saw  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  disturbed,  so 
I  left  him  to  himself.  In  a  little  while  the 
exhaustion  of  his  feelings,  and  probably  the 
fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  this  expedition, 
began  to  produce  drowsiness.  He  struggled 
with  it  for  a  time,  but  the  warmth  and  stillness 
of  midday  made  it  irresistible,  and  he  at  length 
stretched  himself  upon  the  herbage  and  fell 
asleep. 

I  now  beheld  a  chance  of  escape  within  my 
reach.  My  guard  lay  before  me  at  my  mercy. 
His  vigorous  limbs  relaxed  by  sleep— his 
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bosom  open  for  the  blow — his  carbine  slipped 
from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and  lying  by  his  side 
- — his  stiletto  half  out  of  his  pocket  in  which  it 
was  usually  carried.  Two  only  of  his  com¬ 
rades  were  in  sight,  and  those  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain, 
their  backs  turned  to  us  and  their  attention 
occupied  in  keeping  a  lookout  upon  the  plain. 
Through  a  strip  of  intervening  forest,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  descent,  I  beheld  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Rocca  Priori.  To  have  secured  the 
carbine  of  the  sleeping  brigand ;  to  have 
plunged  it  in  his  heart,  would  have  been  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Should  he  die  without 
noise,  I  might  dart  through  the  forest,  and 
down  to  Rocca  Priori  before  my  flight  might 
be  discovered.  In  case  of  alarm,  I  should  still 
have  a  fair  start  of  the  robbers,  and  a  chance 
of  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  their  shot. 

Here  then  was  an  opportunity  for  both 
escape  and  vengeance ;  perilous  indeed,  but 
powerfully  tempting.  Had  my  situation  been 
more  critical,  I  could  not  have  resisted  it.  I 
reflected,  however,  for  a  moment.  The  at¬ 
tempt,  if  successful,  would  be  followed  by  the 
sacrifice  of  my  two  fellow-prisoners,  who  were 
sleeping  profoundly,  and  could  not  be  awak¬ 
ened  in  time  to  escape.  The  laborer  who  had 
gone  after  the  ransom  might  also  fall  a  victim 
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to  the  rage  of  the  robbers,  without  the  money 
which  he  brought  being  saved.  Besides,  the 
conduct  of  the  chief  towards  me  made  me  feel 
confident  of  speedy  deliverance.  These  re¬ 
flections  overcame  the  first  powerful  impulse, 
and  I  calmed  the  turbulent  agitation  which  it 
had  awakened. 

I  again  took  out  my  materials  for  drawing, 
and  amused  myself  with  sketching  the  mag¬ 
nificent  prospect.  It  was  now  about  noon,  and 
everything  had  sunk  into  repose,  like  the 
sleeping  bandit  before  me.  The  noontide  still¬ 
ness  that  reigned  over  these  mountains,  the 
vast  landscape  below  gleaming  with  distant 
towns,  and  dotted  with  various  habitations  and 
signs  of  life,  yet  all  so  silent,  had  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  my  mind.  The  intermediate 
valleys,  too,  which  lie  among  the  mountains, 
have  a  peculiar  air  of  solitude.  Few  sounds 
are  heard  at  mid-day  to  break  the  quiet  of  the 
scene.  Sometimes  the  whistle  of  a  solitary 
muleteer,  lagging  with  his  lazy  animal  along 
the  road  which  winds  through  the  centre  of 
the  valley ;  sometimes  the  faint  piping  of  a 
shepherd’s  reed  from  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
or  sometimes  the  bell  of  an  ass  slowly  pacing 
along,  followed  by  a  monk  with  bare  feet,  and 
bare,  shining  head,  and  carrying  provisions  to 
his  convent. 
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I  had  continued  to  sketch  for  some  time 
among  my  sleeping  companions,  when  at 
length  I  saw  the  captain  of  the  band  approach  ¬ 
ing  followed  by  a  peasant  leading  a  mule,  on 
which  was  a  well-filled  sack.  I  at  first  ap¬ 
prehended  that  this  was  some  new  prey  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  robber  ;  but  the  contented 
look  of  the  peasant  soon  relieved  me,  and  I 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  our  promised 
repast.  The  brigands  now  came  running  from 
the  three  sides  of  the  mountain,  having  the 
quick  scent  of  vultures.  Every  one  busied 
himself  in  unloading  the  mule,  and  relieving 
the  sack  of  its  contents. 

The  first  thing  that  made  its  appearance  was 
an  enormous  ham,  of  a  colour  and  plumpness 
that  would  have  inspired  the  pencil  of  Teniers  ; 
it  was  followed  by  a  large  cheese,  a  bag  of 
boiled  chestnuts,  a  little  barrel  of  wine,  and  a 
quantity  of  good  household  bread.  Every¬ 
thing  was  arranged  on  the  grass  with  a  degree 
of  symmetry  ;  and  the  captain,  presenting  me 
with  his  knife,  requested  me  to  help  myself. 
We  all  seated  ourselves  around  the  viands, 
and  nothing  was  heard  for  a  time  but  the 
sound  of  vigorous  mastication,  or  the  gurgling 
of  the  barrel  of  wine  as  it  revolved  briskly 
about  the  circle.  My  long  fasting,  and  moun¬ 
tain  air  and  exercise,  had  given  me  a  keen 
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appetite  ;  and  never  did  repast  appear  to  me 
more  excellent  or  picturesque. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  the  band  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  keep  a  lookout  upon  the  plain. 
No  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  the  dinner  was 
undisturbed.  The  peasant  received  nearly 
three  times  the  value  of  his  provisions,  and 
set  off  down  the  mountain  highly  satisfied  with 
his  bargain.  I  felt  invigorated  by  the  hearty 
meal  I  had  made,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  wound  I  had  received  the  evening  before 
was  painful,  yet  I  could  not  but  feel  extremely 
interested  and  gratified  by  the  singular  scenes 
continually  presented  to  me.  Everything  was 
picturesque  about  these  wild  beings  and  their 
haunts.  Their  bivouacs  ;  their  groups  on 
guard ;  their  indolent  noontide  repose  on  the 
mountain-brow  ;  their  rude  repast  on  the 
herbage  among  rocks  and  trees  ;  everything 
presented  a  study  for  a  painter ;  but  it  was 
towards  the  approach  of  evening  that  I  felt 
the  highest  enthusiasm  awakened. 

The  setting  sun,  declining  beyond  the  vast 
Campagna,  shed  its  rich  yellow  beams  on  the 
woody  summit  of  the  Abruzzi.  Several  moun¬ 
tains  crowned  with  snow  shone  brilliantly  in 
the  distance,  contrasting  their  brightness  with 
others,  which,  thrown  into  shade,  assumed 
deep  tints  of  purple  and  violet.  As  the  even- 
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ing  advanced,  the  landscape  darkened  into  a 
sterner  character.  The  immense  solitude 
around  ;  the  wild  mountains  broken  into  rocks 
and  precipices,  intermingled  with  vast  oaks, 
corks,  and  chestnuts ;  and  the  groups  of  ban¬ 
ditti  in  the  foreground,  reminded  me  of  the 
savage  scenes  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

To  beguile  the  time,  the  captain  proposed  to 
his  comrades  to  spread  before  me  their  jewels 
and  cameos,  as  I  must  doubtless  be  a  j  udge  of 
such  articles,  and  able  to  form  an  estimate  of 
their  value.  He  set  the  example,  the  others 
followed  it ;  and  in  a  few  moments  I  saw  the 
grass  before  me  sparkling  with  jewels  and 
gems  that  would  have  delighted  the  eyes  of 
an  antiquary  or  a  fine  lady. 

Among  them  were  several  precious  jewels 
and  antique  intaglios  and  cameos  of  great 
value,  the  spoils,  doubtless,  of  travellers  of 
distinction.  I  found  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  selling  their  booty  in  the  frontier 
town  ;  but  as  these,  in  general,  were  thinly 
and  poorly  peopled,  and  little  frequented  by 
travellers,  they  could  offer  no  market  for  such 
valuable  articles  of  taste  and  luxury.  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  the  certainty  of  their  readily 
obtaining  great  prices  for  these  gems  among 
the  rich  strangers  with  whom  Rome  was 
thronged. 
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The  impression  made  upon  their  greedy 
minds  was  immediately  apparent.  One  of  the 
band,  a  young  man,  and  the  least  known,  re¬ 
quested  permission  of  the  captain  to  depart 
the  following  day,  in  disguise,  for  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  traffic,  promising,  on  the  faith 
of  a  bandit  (a  sacred  pledge  among  them),  to 
return  in  two  days  to  any  place  that  he  might 
appoint.  The  captain  consented,  and  a  curi¬ 
ous  scene  took  place ;  the  robbers  crowded 
round  him  eagerly,  confiding  to  him  such  of 
their  jewels  as  they  wished  to  dispose  of,  and 
giving  him  instructions  what  to  demand.  There 
was  much  bargaining  and  exchanging  and 
selling  of  trinkets  among  them,  and  I  beheld 
my  watch,  which  had  a  chain  and  valuable 
seals,  purchased  by  the  young  robber-merchant 
of  the  ruffian  who  had  plundered  me,  for  sixty 
dollars.  I  now  conceived  a  faint  hope,  that  if 
it  went  to  Rome,  I  might  somehow  or  other 
regain  possession  of  it.* 

In  the  meantime  day  declined,  and  no  mes- 

*  The  hopes  of  the  artist  were  not  disappointed  : 
the  robber  was  stopped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Something  in  his  looks  or  deportment  had  excited 
suspicion.  He  was  searched,  and  the  valuable  trinkets 
found  on  him  sufficiently  evinced  his  character.  On 
applying  to  the  police,  the  artist’s  watch  was  returned 
to  him. 
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senger  returned  from  Tusculum.  The  idea  of 
passing  another  night  in  the  woods  was  ex¬ 
tremely  disheartening,  for  I  began  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  I  had  seen  of  robber-life.  The 
chieftain  now  ordered  his  men  to  follow  him, 
that  he  might  station  them  at  their  posts  ; 
adding,  that,  if  the  messenger  did  not  return 
before  night,  they  must  shift  their  quarters  to 
some  other  place. 

I  was  again  left  alone  with  the  young  bandit 
who  had  before  guarded  me  ;  he  had  the  same 
gloomy  air  and  haggard  eye,  with  now  and  then 
a  bitter  sardonic  smile.  I  determined  to  probe 
this  ulcerated  heart,  and  reminded  him  of  a  kind 
promise  he  had  given  me  to  tell  me  the  cause 
of  his  suffering.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  these 
troubled  spirits  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  to 
disburden  themselves,  and  of  having  some  fresh, 
undiseased  mind,  with  which  they  could  com¬ 
municate.  I  had  hardly  made  the  request  when 
he  seated  himself  by  my  side,  and  gave  me  his 
story  in,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words. 
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WAS  born  in  the  little  town 


of  Frosinone,  which  lies  at 
the  skirts  of  the  Abruzzi. 
My  father  had  made  a  little 
property  in  trade,  and  gave 


me  some  education,  as  he 
intended  me  for  the  Church ; 
but  I  had  kept  gay  company 
too  much  to  relish  the  cowl,  so 


I  grew  up  a  loiterer  about  the  place.  I  was  a 
heedless  fellow,  a  little  quarrelsome  on  occa¬ 
sion,  but  good-humored  in  the  main  ;  so  I  made 
my  way  very  well  for  a  time,  until  I  fell  in  love. 
There  lived  in  our  town  a  surveyor  or  land- 
bailiff  of  the  Prince,  who  had  a  young  daugher, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen  ;  she  was  looked  upon 
as  something  better  than  the  common  run  of 
our  townsfolk,  and  was  kept  almost  entirely  at 
home.  I  saw  her  occasionally,  and  became 
madly  in  love  with  her — she  looked  so  fresh 
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and  tender,  and  so  different  from  the  sunburnt 
females  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed. 

As  my  father  kept  me  in  money,  I  always 
dressed  well,  and  took  all  opportunities  of  show¬ 
ing  myself  off  to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  beauty.  I  used  to  see  her  at  church ; 
and  as  I  could  play  a  little  on  the  guitar,  I 
gave  a  tune  sometimes  under  her  window  of  an 
evening  ;  and  I  tried  to  have  interviews  with 
her  in  her  father’s  vineyard,  not  far  from  the 
town,  where  she  sometimes  walked.  She  was 
evidently  pleased  with  me,  but  she  was  young 
and  shy  ;  and  her  father  kept  a  strict  eye  upon 
her,  and  took  alarm  at  my  attentions,  for  he 
had  a  bad  opinion  of  me,  and  looked  for  a  better 
match  for  his  daughter.  I  became  furious  at 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  my  way,  having  been 
accustomed  always  to  easy  success  among  the 
women,  being  considered  one  of  the  smartest 
young  fellows  of  the  place. 

Her  father  brought  home  a  suitor  for  her, — 
a  rich  farmer  from  a  neighboring  town.  The 
wedding-day  was  appointed,  and  preparations 
were  making.  I  got  sight  of  her  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  I  thought  she  looked  sadly  at  me.  I 
determined  the  match  should  not  take  place, 
cost  what  it  might.  I  met  her  intended  bride¬ 
groom  in  the  market-place,  and  could  net  re¬ 
strain  the  expression  of  my  rage.  A  few  hot 
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words  passed  between  us,  when  I  drew  my 
stiletto  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  I  fled 
to  a  neighboring  church  for  refuge,  and  with  a 
little  money  I  obtained  absolution,  but  I  did 
not  dare  to  venture  from  my  asylum. 

At  that  time  our  captain  was  forming  his 
troop.  He  had  known  me  from  boyhood  ;  and 
hearing  of  my  situation,  came  to  me  in  secret, 
and  made  such  offers,  that  I  agreed  to  enroll 
myself  among  his  followers.  Indeed,  I  had 
more  than  once  thought  of  taking  to  this  mode 
of  life,  having  known  several  brave  fellows  of 
the  mountains,  who  used  to  spend  their  money 
freely  among  us  youngsters  of  the  town.  I 
accordingly  left  my  asylum  late  one  night,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  took 
the  oaths  prescribed,  and  became  one  of  the 
troop.  We  were  for  some  time  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  mountains,  and  our  wild,  adventurous 
kind  of  life  hit  my  fancy  wonderfully,  and  di¬ 
verted  my  thoughts.  At  length  they  returned 
with  all  their  violence  to  the  recollection  of 
Rosetta ;  the  solitude  in  which  I  often  found 
myself  gave  me  time  to  brood  over  her  image  ; 
and,  as  I  have  kept  watch  at  night  over  our 
sleeping  camp  in  the  mountains,  my  feelings 
have  been  aroused  almost  to  a  fever. 

At  length  we  shifted  our  ground,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  road  between 
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Terracina  and  Naples.  In  the  course  of  our 
expedition  we  passed  a  day  or  two  in  the 
woody  mountains  which  rise  above  Frosinone. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  felt  when  I  looked 
down  upon  that  place,  and  distinguished  the 
residence  of  Rosetta.  I  determined  to  have 
an  interview  with  her  ; — but  to  what  purpose  ? 
I  could  not  expect  that  she  would  quit  her 
home,  and  accompany  me  in  my  hazardous  life 
among  the  mountains.  She  had  been  brought 
up  too  tenderly  for  that ;  when  I  looked  upon 
the  women  who  were  associated  with  some  of 
our  troops,  I  could  not  have  borne  the  thoughts 
of  her  being  their  companion.  All  return  to 
my  former  life  was  likewise  hopeless,  for  a 
price  was  set  upon  my  head.  Still  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  her  ;  the  very  hazard  and  fruit¬ 
lessness  of  the  thing  made  me  furious  to 
accomplish  it. 

About  three  weeks  since,  I  persuaded  our 
captain  to  draw  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Frosi¬ 
none,  suggesting  the  chance  of  entrapping 
some  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  and  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  a  ransom.  We  were  lying  in 
ambush  towards  evening,  not  far  from  Rosetta’s 
father.  I  stole  quietly  from  my  companions, 
and  drew  near  to  reconnoitre  the  place  of  her 
frequent  walks.  How  my  heart  beat  when 
among  the  vines  I  beheld  the  gleamings  of  a 
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white  dress  !  I  knew  it  must  be  Rosetta’s  ; 
it  being  rare  for  any  female  of  that  place  to 
dress  in  white.  I  advanced  secretly  and  with¬ 
out  noise,  until,  putting  aside  the  vines,  I 
stood  suddenly  before  her.  She  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  but  I  seized  her  in  my  arms, 
put  my  hand  upon  her  mouth,  and  conjured 
her  to  be  silent.  I  poured  out  all  the  frenzy 
of  my  passion  ;  offered  to  renounce  my  mode 
of  life ;  to  put  my  fate  in  her  hands  ;  to  fly 
where  we  might  live  in  safety  together.  All 
that  I  could  say  or  do  would  not  pacify  her. 
Instead  of  love,  horror  and  affright  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  her  breast.  She 
struggled  partly  from  my  grasp,  and  filled  the 
air  with  her  cries. 

In  an  instant  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  my 
companions  were  around  us.  I  would  have 
given  anything  at  that  moment  had  she  been 
safe  out  of  our  hands,  and  in  her  father’s 
house.  It  was  too  late.  The  captain  pro¬ 
nounced  her  a  prize,  and  ordered  that  she 
should  be  borne  to  the  mountains.  I  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  that  she  was  my  prize ;  that  I 
had  a  previous  claim  to  her  ;  and  I  mentioned 
my  former  attachment.  He  sneered  bitterly 
in  reply  ;  observed  that  brigands  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  with  village  intrigues,  and  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  troop,  all  spoils  of  the  kind 
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were  determined  by  lot.  1,0 ve  and  jealousy 
were  raging  in  my  heart,  but  I  had  to  choose 
between  obedience  and  death.  I  surrendered 
her  to  the  captain,  and  we  made  for  the 
mountains. 

She  was  overcome  by  affright,  and  her  steps 
were  so  feeble  and  faltering  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  her.  I  could  not  endure  the 
idea  that  my  comrades  should  touch  her,  and 
assuming  a  forced  tranquillity,  begged  she 
might  be  confided  to  me,  as  one  to  whom  she 
was  more  accustomed.  The  captain  regarded 
me,  for  a  moment,  with  a  searching  look,  but  I 
bore  it  without  flinching,  and  he  consented.  I 
took  her  in  my  arms  ;  she  was  almost  senseless. 
Her  head  rested  on  my  shoulder ;  I  felt  her 
breath  on  my  face,  and  it  seemed  to  fan  the 
flame  which  devoured  me.  O  God  !  to  have 
this  glowing  treasure  in  my  arms,  and  yet  to 
think  it  was  not  mine  ! 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  I 
ascended  it  with  difficulty,  particularly  where 
the  woods  were  thick,  but  I  would  not  relin¬ 
quish  my  delicious  burden.  I  reflected  with 
rage,  however,  that  I  must  soon  do  so.  The 
thoughts  that  so  delicate  a  creature  must  be 
abandoned  to  my  rude  companions  maddened 
me.  I  felt  tempted,  the  stiletto  in  my  hand, 
to  cut  my  way  through  them  all,  and  bear  her 
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off  in  triumph.  I  scarcely  conceived  the  idea 
before  I  saw  its  rashness  ;  but  my  brain  was 
fevered  with  the  thought  that  any  but  myself 
should  enjoy  her  charms.  I  endeavored  to 
outstrip  my  companions  by  the  quickness  of 
my  movements,  and  to  get  a  little  distance 
ahead,  in  case  any  favorable  opportunity  of 
escape  should  present.  Vain  effort !  The  voice 
of  the  captain  suddenly  ordered  a  halt.  I 
trembled,  but  had  to  obey.  The  poor  girl 
partly  opened  a  languid  eye,  but  was  without 
strength  or  motion.  I  laid  her  upon  the  grass. 
The  captain  darted  upon  me  a  terrible  look  of 
suspicion,  and  ordered  me  to  scour  the  woods 
with  my  companions  in  search  of  some  shep¬ 
herd,  who  might  be  sent  to  her  father’s  to 
demand  a  ransom. 

I  saw  at  once  the  peril.  To  resist  with  vio¬ 
lence  was  certain  death,  but  to  leave  her  alone, 
in  the  power  of  the  captain  ! — I  spoke  out  then 
with  a  fervor  inspired  by  my  passion  and  de¬ 
spair.  I  reminded  the  captain  that  I  was  the 
first  to  seize  her  ;  that  she  was  my  prize  ;  and 
that  my  previous  attachment  to  her  ought  to 
make  her  sacred  among  my  campanions.  I 
insisted,  therefore,  that  he  should  pledge  me 
his  word  to  respect  her,  otherwise  I  would  re¬ 
fuse  obedience  to  his  orders.  His  only  reply 
was  to  cock  his  carbine,  and  at  the  signal  my 
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comrades  did  the  same.  They  laughed  with 
cruelty  at  my  impotent  rage.  What  could  I 
do  ?  I  felt  the  madness  of  resistance.  I  was 
menaced  on  all  hands,  and  my  companions 
obliged  me  to  follow  them.  She  remained 
alone  with  the  chief— yes,  alone — and  almost 
lifeless  ! - 

Here  the  robber  paused  in  his  recital,  over¬ 
powered  by  his  emotions.  Great  drops  of 
sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  ;  he  panted  rather 
than  breathed  ;  his  brawny  bosom  rose  and  fell 
like  the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea.  When  he 
had  become  a  little  calm,  he  continued  his 
recital. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  shepherd,  said  he. 
I  ran  with  the  rapidity  of  a  deer,  eager,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  get  back  before  what  I  dreaded  might 
take  place.  I  had  left  my  companions  far 
behind,  and  I  rejoined  them  before  they  had 
reached  one-half  the  distance  I  had  made.  I 
hurried  them  back  to  the  place  where  we  had 
left  the  captain.  As  we  approached,  I  beheld 
him  seated  by  the  side  of  Rosetta.  His  tri¬ 
umphant  look,  and  the  desolate  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  girl,  left  me  no  doubt  of  her 
fate.  I  know  not  how  I  restrained  my  fury. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  by  guid¬ 
ing  her  hand,  that  she  was  made  to  trace  a  few 
characters,  requesting  her  father  to  send  three 
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hundred  dollars  as  her  ransom.  The  letter 
was  dispatched  by  the  shepherd.  When  he  was 
gone,  the  chief  turned  sternly  to  me.  “You 
have  set  an  example,”  said  he,  “  of  mutiny 
and  self-will,  which,  if  indulged,  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  troop.  Had  I  treated  you  as 
our  laws  require,  this  bullet  would  have  been 
driven  through  your  brain.  But  you  are  an 
old  friend.  I  have  borne  patiently  with  your 
fury  and  your  folly.  I  have  even  protected 
you  from  a  foolish  passion  that  would  have 
unmanned  you.  As  to  this  girl,  the  laws  of 
our  association  must  have  their  course.”  So 
saying,  he  gave  his  commands  :  lots  were 
drawn,  and  the  helpless  girl  was  abandoned  to 
the  troop. 

Here  the  robber  paused  again,  panting  with 
fury,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
resume  his  story. 

Hell,  said  he,  was  raging  in  my  heart.  I 
beheld  the  impossibility  of  avenging  myself ; 
and  I  felt  that,  according  to  the  articles  in 
which  we  stood  bound  to  one  another,  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  in  the  right.  I  rushed  with  frenzy 
from  the  place  ;  I  threw  myself  upon  the  earth  ; 
tore  up  the  grass  with  my  hands  ;  and  beat  my 
head  and  gnashed  my  teeth  in  agony  and  rage. 
When  at  length  I  returned,  I  beheld  the 
wretched  victim,  pale,  dishevelled,  her  dress 
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torn  and  disordered.  An  emotion  of  pity,  for 
a  moment,  subdued  my  fiercer  feelings.  I  bore 
her  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  leaned  her  gently 
against  it.  I  took  my  gourd,  which  was  filled 
with  wine,  and  applying  it  to  her  lips,  endea¬ 
vored  to  make  her  swallow  a  little.  To  what 
a  condition  was  she  reduced  !  she,  whom  I  had 
once  seen  the  pride  of  Frosinone,  whom  but 
a  short  time  before  I  had  beheld  sporting  in 
her  father’s  vineyard,  so  fresh,  and  beautiful, 
and  happy  !  Her  teeth  were  clenched  ;  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  her  form  without 
motion,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility. 
I  hung  over  her  in  an  agony  of  recollection  at 
all  that  she  had  been,  and  of  anguish  at  what  I 
now  beheld  her.  I  darted  around  a  look  of 
horror  at  my  companions,  who  seemed  like  so 
many  fiends  exulting  in  the  downfall  of  an 
angel ;  and  I  felt  a  horror  at  being  myself  their 
accomplice. 

The  captain,  always  suspicious,  saw,  with 
his  usual  penetration,  what  was  passing  within 
me,  and  ordered  me  to  go  upon  the  ridge  of 
the  woods,  to  keep  a  look-out  over  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  await  the  return  of  the  shep¬ 
herd.  I  obeyed,  of  course,  stifling  the  fury 
that  raged  within  me,  though  I  felt,  for  the 
moment,  that  he  was  my  most  deadly  foe. 

On  my  way,  however,  a  ray  of  reflection 
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came  across  my  mind.  I  perceived  that  the 
captain  was  but  following,  with  strictness,  the 
terrible  laws  to  which  we  had  sworn  fidelity  ; 
that  the  passion  by  which  I  had  been  blinded 
might,  with  justice,  have  been  fatal  to  me,  but 
for  his  forbearance  ;  that  he  had  penetrated  my 
soul,  and  had  taken  precautions,  by  sending 
me  out  of  the  way,  to  prevent  my  committing 
any  excess  in  my  anger.  From  that  instant 
I  felt  that  I  was  capable  of  pardoning  him. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  I  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  country  was 
solitary  and  secure,  and  in  a  short  time  I  be¬ 
held  the  shepherd  at  a  distance  crossing  the 
plain.  I  hastened  to  meet  him.  He  had 
obtained  nothing.  He  had  found  the  father 
plunged  in  the  deepest  distress.  He  had  read 
the  letter  with  violent  emotion,  and  then, 
calming  himself  with  a  sudden  exertion,  he 
had  replied  coldly  :  “  My  daughter  has  been 
dishonored  by  those  wretches ;  let  her  be 
returned  without  ransom, — or  let  her  die  !  ” 

I  shuddered  at  his  reply.  I  knew  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  our  troop,  her  death  was 
inevitable.  Our  oaths  required  it.  I  felt, 
nevertheless,  that,  not  having  been  able  to 
have  her  to  myself,  I  could  be  her  executioner  ! 

The  robber  again  paused  with  agitation.  I 
sat  musing  upon  his  last  frightful  words,  which 
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proved  to  what  excess  the  passions  may  be 
carried  when  escaped  from  all  moral  restraint. 
There  was  a  horrible  verity  in  this  story  that 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  tragic  fictions  of 
Dante. 

We  now  come  to  a  fatal  moment,  resumed 
the  bandit.  After  the  report  of  the  shepherd, 

I  returned  with  him,  and  the  chieftain  received 
from  his  lips  the  refusal  of  her  father.  At  a 
signal  which  we  all  understood,  we  followed 
him  to  some  distance  from  the  victim.  He 
there  pronounced  her  sentence  of  death. 
Kvery  one  stood  ready  to  execute  his  orders, 
but  I  interfered.  I  observed  that  there  was 
something  due  to  pity  as  well  as  to  justice  ; 
that  I  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  approve  the 
implacable  law,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  those  who  hesitated  to  pay  the  ran¬ 
soms  demanded  for  our  prisoners  ;  but  though 
the  sacrifice  was  proper,  it  ought  to  be  made 
without  cruelty.  The  night  is  approaching, 
continued  I ;  she  will  soon  be  wrapped  in 
sleep  ;  let  her  then  be  dispatched.  All  I  now 
claim  on  the  score  of  former  kindness  is,  let 
me  strike  the  blow.  I  will  do  it  as  surely, 
though  more  tenderly  than  another.  Several 
raised  their  voices  against  my  proposition,  but 
the  captain  imposed  silence  on  them.  He 
told  me  I  might  conduct  her  into  a  thicket 
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at  some  distance,  and  he  relied  upon  my 
promise. 

I  hastened  to  seize  upon  my  prey.  There 
was  a  forlorn  kind  of  triumph  at  having  at 
length  become  her  exclusive  possessor.  I  bore 
her  off  into  the  thickness  of  the  forest.  She 
remained  in  the  same  state  of  insensibility  or 
stupor.  I  was  thankful  that  she  did  not  recol¬ 
lect  me,  for  had  she  once  murmured  my  name, 
I  should  have  been  overcome.  She  slept  at 
length  in  the  arms  of  him  who  was  to  poniard 
her.  Many  were  the  conflicts  I  underwent 
before  I  could  bring  myself  to  strike  the  blow. 
But  my  heart  had  become  sore  by  the  recent 
conflicts  it  had  undergone,  and  I  dreaded  lest, 
by  procrastination,  some  other  should  become 
her  executioner.  When  her  repose  had  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  I  separated  myself  gently 
from  her,  that  I  might  not  disturb  her  sleep, 
and  seizing  suddenly  my  poniard,  plunged  it 
into  her  bosom.  A  painful  and  concentrated 
murmur,  but  without  any  convulsive  move¬ 
ment,  accompanied  her  last  sigh. — So  perished 
this  unfortunate  ! 

He  ceased  to  speak.  I  sat,  horror-struck, 
covering  my  face  with  my  hands,  seeking,  as 
it  were,  to  hide  from  myself  the  frightful  im¬ 
ages  he  had  presented  to  my  mind.  I  was 
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roused  from  this  silence  by  the  voice  of  the 
captain  :  “  You  sleep,”  said  he,  “  and  it 
is  time  to  be  off.  Come,  we  must  abandon 
this  height,  as  night  is  settling  in,  and  the 
messenger  is  not  returned.  I  will  post  some 
one  on  the  mountain  edge  to  conduct  him  to 
the  place  where  we  shall  pass  the  night.” 

This  was  no  agreeable  news  to  me.  I  was 
sick  at  heart  with  the  dismal  story  I  had 
heard.  I  was  harassed  and  fatigued,  and  the 
sight  of  the  banditti  began  to  grow  insupport¬ 
able  to  me. 

The  captain  assembled  his  comrades.  We 
rapidly  descended  the  forest,  which  we  had 
mounted  with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  soon  arrived  in  what  appeared  to  be 
a  frequented  road.  The  robbers  proceeded 
with  great  caution,  carrying  their  guns  cocked, 
and  looking  on  every  side  with  wary  and  sus¬ 
picious  eyes.  They  were  apprehensive  of  en¬ 
countering  the  civic  patrol.  We  left  Rocca 
Priori  behind  us.  There  was  a  fountain  near 
by,  and  as  I  was  excessively  thirsty,  I  begged 
permission  to  stop  and  drink.  The  captain 
himself  went  and  brought  me  water  in  his  hat. 
We  pursued  our  route,  when,  at  the  extremity 
of  an  alley  which  crossed  the  road,  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  female  on  horseback,  dressed  in  white. 
She  was  alone.  I  recollected  the  fate  of  the 
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poor  girl  in  the  story,  and  trembled  for  her 
safety. 

One  of  the  brigands  saw  her  at  the  same 
instant,  and  plunging  into  the  bushes,  he  ran 
precipitately  in  the  direction  towards  her. 
Stopping  on  the  border  of  the  alley,  he  put 
one  knee  to  the  ground,  presented  his  carbine 
ready  to  menace  her,  or  to  shoot  her  horse  if 
she  attempted  to  fly,  and  in  this  way  awaited 
her  approach.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  intense  anxiety.  I  felt  tempted  to  shout 
and  warn  her  of  her  danger,  though  my  own 
destruction  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
It  was  awful  to  see  this  tiger  crouching  ready 
for  a  bound,  and  the  poor  innocent  victim 
unconsciously  near  him.  Nothing  but  a  mere 
chance  could  save  her.  To  my  joy  the  chance 
turned  in  her  favor.  She  seemed  almost  acci¬ 
dently  to  take  an  opposite  path  which  led  out¬ 
side  of  the  woods,  where  the  robber  dared  not 
venture.  To  this  casual  deviation  she  owed 
her  safety. 

I  could  not  imagine  why  the  captain  of  the 
band  had  ventured  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
height  on  which  he  had  placed  the  sentinel  to 
watch  the  return  of  the  messenger.  He  seemed 
himself  anxious  at  the  risk  to  which  he  exposed 
himself.  His  movements  were  rapid  and  un¬ 
easy  ;  I  could  scarce  keep  pace  with  him.  At 
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length,  after  three  hours  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  forced  march,  we  mounted  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  same  woods,  the  summit  of 
which  we  had  occupied  during  the  day  ;  and  I 
learnt  with  satisfaction  that  we  had  reached 
our  quarters  for  the  night.  “You  must  be 
fatigued,  ’  ’  said  the  chieftain  ;  ‘  ‘  but  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  survey  the  environs  so  as  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  during  the  night.  Had  we  met  with  the 
famous  civic  guard  of  Rocca  Priori,  you  would 
have  seen  fine  sport.”  Such  was  the  indefati¬ 
gable  precaution  and  fore-thought  of  this  rob¬ 
ber  chief,  who  really  gave  continual  evidence 
of  military  talent. 

The  night  was  magnificent.  The  moon,  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  horizon  in  a  cloudless  sky,  faintly 
lit  up  the  grand  features  of  the  mountain,  while 
lights  twinkling  here  and  there,  like  terrestrial 
stars  in  the  wide  dusky  expanse  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  betrayed  the  lonely  cabins  of  the  shep¬ 
herds.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  by  the 
many  agitations  I  had  experienced,  I  prepared 
to  sleep,  soothed  by  the  hope  of '  approaching 
deliverance.  The  captain  ordered  his  com¬ 
panions  to  collect  some  dry  moss  ;  he  arranged 
with  his  own  hands  a  kind  of  mattress  and 
pillow  of  it,  and  gave  me  his  ample  mantle  as 
a  covering.  I  could  not  but  feel  both  surprised 
and  gratified  by  such  unexpected  attentions  on 
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the  part  of  this  benevolent  cut-throat  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  striking  than  to  find  the  ordi¬ 
nary  charities,  which  are  matters  of  course  in 
common  life,  flourishing  by  the  side  of  such 
stern  and  sterile  crime.  It  is  like  finding  ten¬ 
der  flowers  and  fresh  herbage  of  the  valley 
growing  among  the  rocks  and  cinders  of  the 
volcano. 

Before  I  fell  asleep  I  had  some  further  dis¬ 
course  with  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  feel 
great  confidence  in  me.  He  referred  to  our 
previous  conversation  of  the  morning  ;  told  me 
he  was  weary  of  his  hazardous  profession  ;  that 
he  had  acquired  sufficient  property,  and  was 
anxious  to  return  to  the  world,  and  lead  a 
peaceful  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  procure  for  him  a  passport  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  applauded  his 
good  intentions,  and  promised  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  promote  its  success.  We  then 
parted  for  the  night.  I  stretched  myself  upon 
my  couch  of  moss,  which,  after  my  fatigues,  felt 
like  a  bed  of  down  ;  and,  sheltered  by  the  rob¬ 
ber-mantle  from  all  humidity,  I  slept  soundly, 
without  waking,  until  the  signal  to  arise. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock,  and  the  day  was 
just  dawning.  As  the  place  where  we  had 
passed  the  night  was  too  much  exposed,  we 
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moved  up  into  the  thickness  of  the  woods.  A 
fire  was  kindled.  While  there  was  any  flame, 
the  mantles  were  again  extended  round  it : 
but  when  nothing  remained  but  glowing  cin¬ 
ders,  they  were  lowered,  and  the  robbers  seated 
themselves  in  a  circle. 

The  scene  before  me  reminded  me  of  some 
of  those  described  by  Homer.  There  wanted 
only  the  victim  on  the  coals,  and  the  sacred 
knife  to  cut  off  the  succulent  parts,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  around.  My  companions  might 
have  rivalled  the  grim  warriors  of  Greece.  In 
place  of  the  noble  repasts,  however,  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  I  beheld  displayed  on  the 
grass  the  remains  of  the  ham  which  had  sus¬ 
tained  so  vigorous  an  attack  on  the  preceding 
evening,  accompanied  by  the  relics  of  the 
bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  We  had  scarcely 
commenced  our  frugal  breakfast,  when  I  heard 
again  an  imitation  of  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
similar  to  what  I  had  heard  the  day  before. 
The  captain  answered  it  in  the  same  tone. 
Two  men  were  soon  after  seen  descending  from 
the  woody  height,  where  we  had  passed  the 
preceding  evening.  On  nearer  approach,  they 
proved  to  be  the  sentinel  and  the  messenger. 
The  captain  rose,  and  went  to  meet  them.  He 
made  a  signal  for  his  comrades  to  join  him. 
They  had  a  short  conference,  and  then  return- 
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mg  to  me  with  great  eagerness,  “  Your  ransom 
is  paid,”  said  he  ;  “  you  are  free  !  ” 

Though  I  had  anticipated  deliverance,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  what  a  rush  of  delight  these  tid¬ 
ings  gave  me.  I  cared  not  to  finish  my  repast, 
but  prepared  to  depart.  The  captain  took  me 
by  the  hand,  requested  permission  to  write  to 
me,  and  begged  me  not  to  forget  the  passport. 
I  replied,  that  I  hoped  to  be  of  effectual  service 
to  him,  and  that  I  relied  on  his  honor  to  return 
the  Prince’s  note  for  five  hundred  dollars,  now 
that  the  cash  was  paid.  He  regarded  me  for  a 
moment  with  surprise,  then  seeming  to  recol¬ 
lect  himself,  “E  giusto,"  said  he,  eccoto  — 
adio  !  ”  *  He  delivered  me  the  note,  pressed 
my  hand  once  more,  and  we  separated.  The 
laborers  were  permitted  to  follow  me,  and  we 
resumed  with  joy  our  road  toward  Tusculum. 

The  Frenchman  ceased  to  speak.  The  party 
continued,  for  a  few  moments,  to  pace  the 
shore  in  silence.  The  story  had  made  a  deep 
impression,  particularly  on  the  Venetian  lady. 
At  that  part  which  related  to  the  young  girl 
of  Trosinone,  she  was  violently  affected.  Sobs 
broke  from  her  ;  she  clung  closer  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  as  she  looked  up  to  him  as  if  for 
protection,  the  moonbeams  shining  on  her 
*  It  is  just — there  it  is— adieu  ! 
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beautifully  fair  countenance,  showed  it  paler 
than  usual,  while  tears  glittered  in  her  fine 
dark  eyes. 

“  Corragio,  mia  vita  !  ”  said  he,  as  he  gently 
and  fondly  tapped  the  white  hand  that  lay 
upon  his  arm. 

The  party  now  returned  to  the  inn,  and  sep¬ 
arated  for  the  night.  The  fair  Venetian, 
though  of  the  sweetest  temperament,  was  half 
out  of  humor  with  the  Englishman,  for  certain 
slowness  of  faith  which  he  had  evinced 
throughout  the  whole  evening.  She  could 
not  understand  this  dislike  to  “humbug,”  as 
he  termed  it,  which  held  a  kind  of  sway  over 
him,  and  seemed  to  control  his  opinions  and 
his  very  actions. 

“I’ll  warrant,”  said  she  to  her  husband, 
as  they  retired  for  the  night, — “  I  ’ll  warrant, 
with  all  his  affected  indifference,  this  English¬ 
man’s  heart  would  quake  at  the  very  sight  of 
a  bandit.” 

Her  husband  gently, ‘and  good-humoredly, 
checked  her. 

“I  have  no  patience  with  these  English¬ 
men,”  said  she,  as  she  got  into  bed, — “they 
are  so  cold  and  insensible  !  ” 
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N  the  morning  all  was  bustle  in 
the  inn  at  Terracina.  The  pro- 
caccio  had  departed  at  day¬ 
break  on  its  route  towards 
Rome,  but  the  Englishman 
was  yet  to  start,  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  an  English  equipage 
is  always  enough  to  keep  an  inn 
in  a  bustlq.  On  this  occasion  there  was  more 
than  usual  stir,  for  the  Englishman  having 
much  property  about  him,  and  having  been 
convinced  of  the  real  danger  of  the  road,  had 
applied  to  the  police,  and  obtained  by  dint  of 
liberal  pay,  an  escort  of  eight  dragoons  and 

twelve  foot-soldiers,  as  far  as  Fondi. 

* 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  have  been  a  little 
ostentation  at  bottom,  though,  to  say  the  truth, 
he  had  nothing  of  it  in  his  manner.  He 
moved  about,  taciturn  and  reserved  as  usual, 
among  the  gaping  crowd,  gave  laconic  orders 
to  John,  as  he  packed  away  the  thousand  and 
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one  indispensable  conveniences  of  the  night ; 
double  loaded  his  pistols  with  great  sang  froid , 
and  deposited  them  in  the  pockets  of  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  taking  no  notice  of  a  pair  of  keen  eyes 
gazing  on  him  from  among  the  herd  of  loiter¬ 
ing  idlers. 

The  fair  Venetian  now  came  up  with  a  re¬ 
quest,  made  in  her  dulcet  tones,  that  he  would 
permit  their  carriage  to  proceed  under  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  escort.  The  Englishman,  who  was 
busy  loading  another  pair  of  pistols  for  his 
servant,  and  held  the  ramrod  between  his  teeth, 
nodded  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  with¬ 
out  lifting  up  his  eyes.  The  fair  Venetian  was 
a  little  piqued  at  what  she  supposed  indiffer¬ 
ence :  “O  Dio!”  ejaculated  she  softly  as 
she  retired ;  ‘  ‘  Quanto  sono  insensibili  questi 
Inglesi.” 

At  length,  off  they  set  in  gallant  style.  The 
eight  dragoons  prancing  in  front,  the  twelve 
foot-soldiers  marching  in  rear,  and  the  carriage 
moving  slowly  in  the  centre,  to  enable  the 
infantry  to  keep  pace  with  them.  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  some  indispensable  article 
had  been  left  behind.  In  fact,  the  English¬ 
man’s  purse  was  missing,  and  John  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  inn  to  search  for  it.  This 
occasioned  a  little  delay,  and  the  carriage  of 
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the  Venetians  drove  slowly  on.  John  came 
back  out  of  breath  and  out  of  humor.  The 
purse  was  not  to  be  found.  His  master  was 
irritated  ;  he  recollected  the  very  place  where 
it  lay  ;  he  had  not  a  doubt  the  Italian  servant 
had  pocketed  it.  John  was  again  sent  back. 
He  returned  once  more  without  the  purse,  but 
with  the  landlord  and  the  whole  household  at 
his  heels.  A  thousand  ejaculations  and  pro¬ 
testations,  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  grimaces 
and  contortions — “  No  purse  had  been  seen — 
his  excellenza  must  be  mistaken.” 

“  No — his  excellenza  was  not  mistaken — the 
purse  lay  on  the  marble  table,  under  the  mir¬ 
ror — a  green  purse,  half  full  of  gold  and  silver.” 
Again  a  thousand  grimaces  and  contortions, 
and  vows  by  San  Gennaro,  that  no  purse  of  the 
kind  had  been  seen. 

The  Englishman  became  furious.  “  The 
waiter  had  pocketed  it — the  landlord  was  a 
knave — the  inn  a  den  of  thieves — it  was  a  vile 
country — he  had  been  cheated  and  plundered 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — but  he  ’d  have 
satisfaction— he  ’d  drive  right  off  to  the  police. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  postilions 
to  turn  back,  when,  on  rising,  he  displaced  the 
cushion  of  the  carriage,  and  the  purse  of  money 
fell  chinking  to  the  floor. 

All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  rush 
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into  his  face. — “  Curse  the  purse,”  said  he,  as 
he  snatched  it  up.  He  dashed  a  handful  of 
money  on  the  ground  before  the  pale  cringing 
waiter, — “  There,  be  off!  ”  cried  he.  “John, 
order  the  postilions  to  drive  on.” 

About  half  an  hour  had  been  exhausted  in 
this  altercation.  The  Venetian  carriage  had 
loitered  along  ;  its  passengers  looking  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  expecting  the  escort  every 
moment  to  follow.  They  had  gradually  turned 
an  angle  of  the  road  that  shut  them  out  of 
sight.  The  little  army  was  again  in  motion, 
and  made  a  very  picturesque  appearance  as  it 
wound  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  ;  the 
morning  sunshine  beaming  upon  the  weapons 
of  the  soldiers. 

The  Englishman  lolled  back  in  his  carriage, 
vexed  with  himself  at  what  had  passed,  and 
consequently  out  of  humor  with  all  the  world. 
As  this,  however,  is  no  uncommon  case  with 
gentlemen  who  travel  for  their  pleasure,  it  is 
hardly  worthy  of  remark.  They  had  wound 
up  from  the  coast  among  the  hills,  and  came 
to  a  part  of  the  road  that  admitted  of  some 
prospect  ahead. 

“  I  see  nothing  of  the  lady’s  carriage,  sir,” 
said  John,  leaning  down  from  the  coach-box. 

“Pish!”  said  the  Englishman,  testily; 
“don’t  plague  me  about  the  lady’s  carriage; 
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must  I  be  continually  pestered  with  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  strangers?”  John  said  not  another 
word,  for  he  understood  his  master’s  mood. 

The  road  grew  more  wild  and  lonely  ;  they 
were  slowly  proceeding  on  a  foot-pace  up  a 
hill  ;  the  dragoons  were  some  distance  ahead, 
and  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
when  they  uttered  an  exclamation,  or  rather 
shout,  and  galloped  forward.  The  English¬ 
man  was  roused  from  his  sulky  reverie.  He 
stretched  his  head  from  the  carriage,  which 
had  attained  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Before  him 
extended  a  long  hollow  defile,  commanded 
on  one  side  by  rugged  precipitous  heights, 
covered  with  bushes  of  scanty  forest.  At  some 
distance  he  beheld  the  carriage  pf  the  Vene¬ 
tians  overturned.  A  numerous  gang  of  des¬ 
peradoes  were  rifling  it ;  the  young  man  and 
his  servant  were  overpowered,  and  partly 
stripped  ;  and  the  lady  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  of  the  ruffians.  The  Englishman  seized 
his  pistols,  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and 
called  upon  John  to  follow  him. 

>  In  the  meantime,  as  the  dragoons  came 
forward,  the  robbers,  who  were  busy  with  the 
carriage,  quitted  their  spoil,  formed  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  taking  a  delib¬ 
erate  aim,  fired.  One  of  the  dragoons  fell, 
another  was  wounded,  and  the  whole  were  for 
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a  moment  checked  and  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  robbers  loaded  again  in  an  instant.  The 
dragoons  discharged  their  carbines,  but  with¬ 
out  apparent  effect.  They  received  another 
volley,  which,  though  none  fell,  threw  them 
again  into  confusion.  The  robbers  were  load¬ 
ing  a  second  time  when  they  saw  the  foot-sol¬ 
diers  at  hand.  “  Sca?npa  via  !  ”  was  the  word  : 
they  abandoned  their  prey,  and  retreated  up 
the  rocks,  the  soldiers  after  them.  They 
fought  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  bush  to  bush,  the 
robbers  turning  every  now  and  then  to  fire 
upon  their  pursuers  ;  the  soldiers  scrambling 
after  them,  and  discharging  their  muskets 
whenever  they  could  get  a  chance.  Sometimes 
a  soldier  or  a  robber  was  shot  down,  and  came 
tumbling  among  the  cliffs.  The  dragoons 
kept  firing  from  below,  whenever  a  robber  came 
in  sight. 

The  Englishman  had  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  the  balls  discharged  at  the  dra¬ 
goons  had  whistled  past  him  as  he  advanced. 
One  object,  however,  engrossed  his  attention. 
It  was  the  beautiful  Venetian  lady  in  the  hands 
of  two  of  the  robbers,  who,  during  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  fight,  carried  her  shrieking  up  the 
mountain.  He  saw  her  dress  gleaming  among 
the  bushes,  and  he  sprang  up  the  rocks  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  robbers,  as  they  bore  off  their  prey. 
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The  ruggedness  of  the  steep,  and  the  entangle¬ 
ments  of  the  bushes,  delayed  and  impeded 
him.  He  lost  sight  of  the  lady,  but  was  still 
guided  by  her  cries,  which  grew  fainter.  They 
were  off  to  the  left,  while  the  reports  of  mus¬ 
kets  showed  that  the  battle  was  raging  to  the 
right.  At  length  he  came  upon  what  appeared 
to  be  a  rugged  footpath,  faintly  worn  in  a  gulley 
of  the  rocks,  and  beheld  the  ruffians  at  some 
distance  hurrying  the  lady  up  the  defile.  One 
of  them  hearing  his  approach,  let  go  his  prey, 
advanced  towards  him,  and  levelling  the  car¬ 
bine  which  had  been  slung  on  his  back,  fired. 
The  ball  whizzed  through  the  Englishman’s 
hat,  and  carried  with  it  some  of  his  hair.  He 
returned  the  fire  with  one  of  his  pistols,  and 
the  robber  fell.  The  other  brigand  now 
dropped  the  lady,  and  drawing  a  long  pistol 
from  his  belt,  fired  on  his  adversary  with  de¬ 
liberate  aim.  The  ball  passed  between  his  left 
arm  and  his  side,  slightly  wounding  the  arm. 
The  Englishman  advanced,  and  discharged  his 
remaining  pistol,  which  wounded  the  robber, 
but  not  severely. 

The  brigand  drew  a  stiletto  and  rushed  upon 
his  adversary,  who  eluded  the  blow,  receiving 
merely  a  slight  wound,  and  defended  himself 
with  his  pistol,  which  had  a  spring  bayonet. 
They  closed  with  one  another,  and  a  desperate 
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struggle  ensued.  The  robber  was  a  square- 
built,  thickset  man,  powerful,  muscular,  and 
active.  The  Englishman,  though  of  larger 
frame  and  greater  strength,  was  less  active, 
and  less  accustomed  to  athletic  exercises  and 
feasts  of  hardihood,  but  he  showed  himself 
practised  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  defence. 
They  were  on  a  craggy  height,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  perceived  that  his  antagonist  was  striv¬ 
ing  to  press  him  to  the  edge.  A  side-glance 
showed  him  also  the  robber  whom  he  had  first 
wounded,  scrambling  up  to  the  assistance  of 
his  comrade,  stiletto  in  hand.  He  had  in  fact 
attained  the  summit  of  the  cliff ;  he  was  within 
a  few  steps,  and  the  Englishman  felt  that  his 
case  was  desperate,  when  he  heard  suddenly 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the  ruffian  fell.  The 
shot  came  from  John,  who  had  arrived  just  in 
time  to  save  his  master. 

The  remaining  robber,  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood  and  the  violence  of  the  contest,  showed 
signs  of  faltering.  The  Englishman  pursued 
his  advantage,  pressed  on  him,  and  as  his 
strength  relaxed,  dashed  him  headlong  from 
the  precipice.  He  looked  after  him,  and  saw 
him  lying  motionless  among  the  rocks  below. 

The  Englishman  now  sought  the  fair  Vene¬ 
tian.  He  found  her  senseless  on  the  ground. 
With  his  servant’s  assistance  he  bore  her 
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down  to  the  road,  where  her  husband  was 
raving  like  one  distracted.  He  had  sought  her 
in  vain,  and  had  given  her  over  for  lost ;  and 
when  he  beheld  her  thus  brought  back  in 
safety,  his  joy  was  equally  wild  and  ungovern¬ 
able.  He  would  have  caught  her  insensible 
form  to  his  bosom  had  not  the  Englishman 
restrained  him.  The  latter,  now  really  aroused, 
displayed  a  true  tenderness  and  manly  gal¬ 
lantry,  which  one  would  not  have  expected 
from  his  habitual  phlegm.  His  kindness,  how¬ 
ever,  was  practical,  not  wasted  in  words.  He 
dispatched  John  to  the  carriage  for  restora¬ 
tives  of  all  kinds,  and,  totally  thoughtless  of 
himself,  was  anxious  only  about  his  lovely 
charge.  The  occasional  discharge  of  firearms 
along  the  height,  showed  that  a  retreating 
fight  was  still  kept  up  by  the  robbers.  The 
lady  gave  signs  of  reviving  animation.  The 
Englishman,  eager  to  get  her  from  this  place 
of  danger,  conveyed  her  to  his  own  carriage, 
and,  committing  her  to  the  care  of  her  husband, 
ordered  the  dragoons  to  escort  them  to  Fondi. 
The  Venetian  would  have  insisted  on  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  getting  into  the  carriage  ;  but  the 
latter  refused.  He  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
thanks  and  benedictions  ;  but  the  Englishman 
beckoned  to  the  postilions  to  drive  on. 

John  now  dressed  his  master’s  wounds, 
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which  were  found  not  to  be  serious,  though  he 
was  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood.  The  Vene¬ 
tian  damage  had  been  righted,  and  the  bag¬ 
gage  replaced  ;  and,  getting  into  it,  they  set 
out  on  their  way  towards  Fondi,  leaving  the 
foot-soldiers  still  engaged  in  ferreting  out  the 
banditti. 

Before  arriving  at  Fondi,  the  fair  Venetian 
had  completely  recovered  from  her  swoon.  She 
made  the  usual  question, — 

“Where  was  she  ?  ’’ 

“  In  the  Englishman’s  carriage.’’ 

“How  had  she  escaped  from  the  robbers  ?  ” 
“  The  Englishman  had  rescued  her.’’ 

Her  transports  were  unbounded  ;  and  min¬ 
gled  with  them  were  enthusiastic  ejeculations 
of  gratitude  to  her  deliverer.  A  thousand  times 
did  she  reproach  herself  for  having  accused 
him  of  coldness  and  insensibility.  The  mo¬ 
ment  she  saw  him  she  rushed  into  his  arms 
with  the  vivacity  of  her  nation,  and  hung 
about  his  neck  in  a  speechless  transport  of 
gratitude.  Never  was  man  more  embarrassed 
by  the  embraces  of  a  fine  woman. 

“Tut ! — tut  !  ’’  said  the  Englishman. 

“You  are  wounded  !  ’’  shrieked  the  fair 
Venetian  as  she  saw  blood  upon  his  clothes. 

“  Pooh  !  nothing  at  all  !  ” 

“  My  deliverer  ! — my  angel  !  ”  exclaimed 
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she,  clasping  him  again  round  the  neck,  and 
sobbing  on  his  bosom. 

“  Pish  !  ”  said  the  Englishman,  with  a  good- 
humored  tone,  but  looking  somewhat  foolish, 
“  this  is  all  humbug.” 

The  fair  Venetian,  however,  has  never  since 
accused  the  English  of  insensibility. 


I 


PART  FOURTH. 


THE  MONEY-DIGGERS. 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  DIEDRICH 
KNICKERBOCKER. 

“  Now  I  remember  those  old  women’s  words, 

Who  in  my  youth  would  tell  me  winter’s  tales  ; 

And  speak  of  sprites  and  ghosts  that  glide  by  night 
About  the  place  where  treasure  hath  been  hid.” 

Marlow’s  Jew  of  Malta . 
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BOUT  six  miles  from 
the  renowned  city  of 
the  Manhattoes,  in 
that  Sound  or  arm  of 
the  sea  which  passes 
between  the  mainland 
.  and  Nassau,  or  Tong 
Island,  there  is  a  nar¬ 
row  strait,  where  the 


current  is  violently  compressed  between  shoul¬ 
dering  promontories,  and  horribly  perplexed  by 
rocks  and  shoals.  Being,  at  the  best  of  times, 
a  very  violent,  impetuous  current,  it  takes 
these  impediments  in  mighty  dudgeon  ;  being 
in  whirlpools  ;  brawling  and  fretting  in  ripples  ; 
raging  and  roaring  in  rapids  and  breakers , 
and,  in  short,  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  wrong¬ 
headed  paroxysms.  At  such  times,  woe  to 
an  unlucky  vessel,  that  ventures  within  its 
clutches. 
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This  termagant  humor,  however,  prevails 
only  at  certain  times  of  tide.  At  low  water, 
for  instance,  it  is  as  pacific  a  stream  as  you 
would  wish  to  see  ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  it  be¬ 
gins  to  fret ;  at  half-tide  it  roars  with  might 
and  main,  like  a  bull  bellowing  for  more  drink  ; 
but  when  the  tide  is  full,  it  relapses  into  quiet, 
and  for  a  time,  sleeps  as  soundly  as  an  aider- 
man  after  dinner.  In  fact,  it  may  be  compared 
to  a  quarrelsome  toper,  who  is  a  peaceful  fellow 
enough  when  he  has  no  liquor  at  all,  or  when 
he  has  a  skinfull ;  but  who,  when  half-seas- 
over,  plays  the  very  devil. 

This  mighty,  blustering,  bullying,  hard- 
drinking  little  strait  was  a  place  of  great  danger 
and  perplexity  to  the  Dutch  navigators  of 
ancient  days ;  hectoring  their  tub-built  barks 
in  a  most  unruly  style  ;  whirling  them  about 
in  a  manner  to  make  any  but  a  Dutchman 
giddy,  and  not  unfrequeutly  stranding  them 
upon  rocks  and  reefs,  as  it  did  the  famous 
squadron  of  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  when  seeking 
a  place  to  found  the  city  of  the  Manhattoes. 
Whereupon,  out  of  sheer  spleen,  they  denomi¬ 
nated  it  Helle-gat ,  and  solemnly  gave  it  over 
to  the  devil.  This  appellation  has  since  been 
aptly  rendered  into  English  by  the  name  of 
Hell  Gate,  and  into  nonsense  by  the  name  of 
Hurl  Gate,  according  to  certain  foreign  intru- 
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ders,  who  neither  understood  Dutch  nor  Eng¬ 
lish — may  St.  Nicholas  confound  them  ! 

This  strait  of  Hell  Gate  was  a  place  of  great 
awe  and  perilous  enterprise  to  me  in  my  boy¬ 
hood,  having  been  much  of  a  navigator  on 
those  small  seas,  and  having  more  than  once 
run  the  risk  of  shipwreck  and  drowning  in  the 
course  of  certain  holiday  voyages,  to  which,  in 
common  with  other  Dutch  urchins,  I  was 
rather  prone.  Indeed,  partly  from  the  name, 
and  partly  from  various  strange  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  this  place  had  far  more 
terrors  in  the  eyes  of  my  truant  companions 
and  myself  than  had  Scylla  and  Charybdis  for 
the  navigators  of  yore. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strait,  and  hard  by  a 
group  of  rocks  called  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 
there  lay  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  which  had  been 
entangled  in  the  whirlpools  and  stranded  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm.  There  was  a  wild  story  told  to 
us  of  this  being  the  wreck  of  a  pirate,  and  some 
tale  of  bloody  murder  which  I  cannot  now 
recollect,  but  which  made  us  regard  it  with 
great  awe,  and  keep  far  from  it  in  our  cruisings. 
Indeed,  the  desolate  look  of  the  forlorn  hulk, 
and  the  fearful  place  where  it  lay  rotting,  were 
enough  to  awaken  strange  notions.  A  row  of 
timber-heads,  blackened  by  time,  just  peered 
above  the  surface  at  high  water ;  but  at  low 
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tide  a  considerable  part  of  the  hull  was  bare, 
and  its  great  ribs  or  timbers,  partly  stripped  of 
their  planks,  and  dripping  with  sea-weeds, 
looked  like  the  huge  skeleton  of  some  sea- 
monster.  There  was  also  the  stump  of  a  mast, 
with  a  few  ropes  and  blocks  swinging  about 
and  whistling  in  the  wind,  while  the  sea-gull 
wheeled  and  screamed  around  the  melancholy 
carcass.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  some 
hobgoblin  tale  of  sailors’  ghosts  being  seen 
about  this  wreck  at  night,  with  bare  skulls,  and 
blue  lights  in  their  sockets  instead  of  eyes,  but 
I  have  forgotten  all  the  particulars. 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  neighborhood  was 
like  the  straits  of  Pelorus  of  yore,  a  region  of 
fable  and  romance  to  me.  From  the  strait  to 
the  Manhattoes,  the  borders  of  the  Sound  are 
greatly  diversified,  being  broken  and  indented 
by  rocky  nooks  overhung  with  trees,  which 
give  them  a  wild  and  romantic  look.  In  the 
time  of  my  boj^hood,  they  abounded  with  tra¬ 
ditions  about  pirates,  ghosts,  smugglers,  and 
buried  money  which  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
the  young  minds  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

As  I  grew  to  more  mature  years,  I  made 
diligent  research  after  the  truth  of  these  strange 
traditions  ;  for  I  have  always  been  a  curious  in¬ 
vestigator  of  the  valuable  but  obscure  branches 
of  the  history  of  my  native  province.  I  found 
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infinite  difficulty,  however,  in  arriving  at  any 
precise  information.  In  seeking  to  dig  up  one 
fact,  it  is  incredible  the  number  of  fables  that  I 
unearthed.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  devil’s 
stepping-stones,  by  which  the  arch-fiend  made 
his  retreat  from  Connecticut  to  Long  Island, 
across  the  Sound  ;  seeing  the  subject  is  likely 
to  be  learnedly  treated  by  a  worthy  friend  and 
contemporary  historian,  whom  I  have  furnished 
with  particulars  thereof.*  Neither  will  I  say 
anything  of  the  black  man  in  a  three-cornered 
hat,  seated  in  the  stern  of  a  jolly-boat,  who  used 
to  be  seen  about  Hell  Gate  in  stormy  weather, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  the  pirate’s  spuke , 
(i,  e.  pirate’s  ghost,)  and  whom,  it  is  said,  old 
Governor  Stuyvesant  once  shot  with  a  silver 
bullet ;  because  I  never  could  meet  with  any 
person  of  stanch  credibility  who  professed  to 
have  seen  this  spectrum,  unless  it  were  the 
widow  of  Manus  Conklen,  the  blacksmith,  of 
Frogsneck  ;  but  then,  poor  woman,  she  was  a 
little  purblind,  and  might  have  been  mistaken  ; 
though  they  say  she  saw  farther  than  other 
folks  in  the  dark. 

*  For  a  very  interesting  and  authentic  account  of  the 
devil  and  his  stepping-stones,  see  the  valuable  Memoir 
read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  by  his  friend,  an 
eminent  jurist  of  the  place. 
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All  this,  however,  was  but  little  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  the  tales  of  pirates  and  their  buried 
money,  about  which  I  was  most  curious  ;  and 
the  following  is  all  that  I  could,  for  a  long 
time,  collect,  that  had  anything  like  an  air  of 
authenticity. 
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N  old  times,  just  after  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  had  been  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  their  High 
Mightinesses,  the  IyOrds 
States-General  of  Holland, 
by  King  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  and  while  it  was  as 
yet  in  an  unquiet  state,  the 
province  was  a  great  resort 
of  random  adventurers,  loose  livers,  and  all  that 
class  of  hap-hazard  fellows  who  live  by  their 
wits,  and  dislike  the  old-fashioned  restraint  of 
law  and  gospel.  Among  these,  the  foremost 
were  the  buccaneers.  These  were  rovers  of 
the  deep,  who  perhaps  in  time  of  war  had  been 
educated  in  those  schools  of  piracy,  the  priva¬ 
teers  ;  but  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of 
plunder,  had  ever  retained  a  hankering  after 
it.  There  is  but  a  slight  step  from  the  priva¬ 
teersman  to  the  pirate  ;  both  fight  for  the  love 
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of  plunder  ;  only  that  the  latter  is  the  bravest, 
as  he  dares  both  the  enemy  and  the  gallows. 

But  in  whatever  school  they  had  been  taught, 
the  buccaneers  that  kept  about  the  English 
colonies  were  daring  fellows,  and  made  sad 
work  in  times  of  peace  among  the  Spanish 
settlements  and  Spanish  merchantmen.  The 
easy  access  to  the  harbor  of  the  Manhattoes, 
the  number  of  hiding-places  about  its  waters, 
and  the  laxity  of  its  scarcely  organized  govern¬ 
ment,  made  it  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  pirates  ; 
where  they  might  dispose  of  their  booty,  and 
concert  new  depredations.  As  they  brought 
home  with  them  wealthy  lading  of  all  kinds, 
the  luxuries  of  the  tropics,  and  the  sumptuous 
spoils  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  disposed 
of  them  with  the  proverbial  carelessness  of 
freebooters,  they  were  welcome  visitors  to  the 
thrifty  traders  of  the  Manhattoes.  Crews  of 
these  desperadoes,  therefore,  the  runagates  of 
every  country  and  every  clime,  might  be  seen 
swaggering  in  the  open  day  about  the  streets 
of  the  little  burgh,  elbowing  its  quiet  myn¬ 
heers  ;  trafficking  away  their  rich  outlandish 
plunder  at  half  or  quarter  price  to  the  wary  mer¬ 
chant  ;  and  then  squandering  their  prize  money 
in  taverns,  drinking,  gambling,  singing,  swear¬ 
ing,  shouting,  and  astounding  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  midnight  brawl  and  ruffian  revelry. 
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At  length  these  excesses  rose  to  such  a  height 
as  to  become  a  scandal  to  the  provinces,  and 
to  call  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Measures  were  accordingly  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  widely  extended  evil,  and  to 
ferret  this  vermin  brood  out  of  the  colonies. 

Among  the  agents  employed  to  execute  this 
purpose  was  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd.  He 
had  long  been  an  equivocal  character  ;  one  of 
those  nondescript  animals  of  the  ocean  that 
are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  He  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  trader,  something  more  of  a  smug¬ 
gler,  with  a  considerable  dash  of  the  picaroon. 
He  had  traded  for  many  years  among  the 
pirates,  in  a  littte  rakish,  mosquito-built  ves¬ 
sel,  that  could  run  into  all  kinds  of  waters. 
He  knew  all  their  haunts  and  lurking-places  ; 
was  always  hooking  about  on  mysterious  voy¬ 
ages,  and  was  as  busy  as  Mother  Cary’s  chicken 
in  a  storm. 

This  nondescript  personage  was  pitched  upon 
by  the  government  as  the  very  man  to  hunt 
the  pirates  by  sea,  upon  the  good  old  maxim 
of  “  setting  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue  ”  ;  or  as 
otters  are  sometimes  used  to  catch  their  cousins- 
german,  the  fish. 

Kidd  accordingly  sailed  for  New  York,  in 
1695,  in  a  gallant  vessel  called  the  Adventure 
Galley ,  well  armed  and  duly  commissioned.  On 
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arriving  at  his  old  haunts,  however,  he  shipped 
his  crew  on  new  terms  ;  enlisted  a  number  of 
his  old  comrades,  lads  of  the  knife  and  the 
pistol  ;  and  then  set  sail  for  the  East.  Instead 
of  cruising  against  pirates,  he  turned  pirate, 
himself;  steered  to  the  Madeiras,  to  Bona- 
vista,  and  Madagascar,  and  cruised  about  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sa.  Here,  among  other 
maritime  robberies,  he  captured  a  rich  Quedah 
merchantman,  manned  by  Moors,  though  com¬ 
manded  by  an  Englishman.  Kidd  would  fain 
have  passed  this  off  for  a  worthy  exploit,  as 
being  a  kind  of  crusade  against  the  infidels  ; 
but  government  had  long  since  lost  all  relish 
for  such  Christian  triumphs. 

After  roaming  the  seas,  trafficking  his  prizes, 
and  changing  from  ship  to  ship,  Kidd  had 
the  hardihood  to  return  to  Boston,  laden  with 
booty,  with  a  crew  of  swaggering  companions 
at  his  heels. 

Times,  however,  were  changed.  The  bucca¬ 
neers  could  no  longer  show  a  whisker  in  the 
colonies  with  impunity.  The  new  governor, 
Eord  Bellamont,  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  extirpating  these  offenders;  and  was 
doubly  exasperated  against  Kidd,  having  been 
instrumental  in  appointing  him  to  the  trust 
which  he  had  betrayed.  No  sooner,  there¬ 
fore,  did  he  show  himself  in  Boston,  than  the 
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alarm  was  given  of  his  reappearance,  and  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  to  arrest  this  cutpurse  of  the 
ocean.  The  daring  character  which  Kidd  had 
acquired,  however,  and  the  desperate  fellows 
who  followed  like  bull-dogs  at  his  heels,  caused 
a  little  delay  in  his  arrest.  He  took  advantage 
of  this,  it  is  said,  to  bury  the  greater  part  of 
his  treasures,  and  then  carried  a  high  head 
about  the  streets  of  Boston.  He  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  defend  himself  when  arrested,  but 
was  secured  and  thrown  into  prison,  with  his 
followers.  Such  was  the  formidable  character 
of  this  pirate  and  his  crew,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  dispatch  a  frigate  to 
bring  them  to  England.  Great  exertions  were 
made  to  screen  him  from  justice,  but  in  vain  ; 
he  and  his  comrades  were  tried,  condemned, 
and  hanged  at  Execution  Dock  in  Eondon. 
Kidd  died  hard,  for  the  rope  with  which  he 
was  first  tied  up  broke  with  his  weight,  and 
he  tumbled  to  the  ground.  He  was  tied  up  a 
second  time,  and  more  effectually  ;  hence  came, 
doubtless,  the  story  of  Kidd’s  having  a  charmed 
life,  and  that  he  had  to  be  twice  hanged. 

Such  is  the  main  outline  of  Kidd’s  history  ; 
but  it  has  given  birth  to  an  innumerable  pro¬ 
geny  of  traditions.  The  report  of  his  having 
buried  great  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels  be¬ 
fore  his  arrest,  set  the  brains  of  all  the  good 
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people  along  the  coast  in  a  ferment.  There 
were  rumors  on  rumors  of  great  sums  of  money 
found  here  and  there,  sometimes  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  sometimes  in  another ;  of  coins 
with  Moorish  inscriptions,  doubtless  the  spoils 
of  his  eastern  prizes,  but  which  the  common 
people  looked  upon  with  superstitious  awe, 
regarding  the  Moorish  letters  as  diabolical  or 
magical  characters. 

Some  reported  the  treasure  to  have  been 
buried  in  solitary,  unsettled  places,  about 
Plymouth  and  Cape  Cod  ;  but  by  degrees  vari¬ 
ous  other  parts,  not  only  on  the  eastern  coast, 
but  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  and  even  of 
Manhattan  and  Tong  Island,  were  gilded  by 
these  rumors.  In  fact,  the  rigorous  measures 
of  Tord  Bellamont  spread  sudden  consternation 
among  the  buccaneers  in  every  part  of  the 
provinces  :  they  secreted  their  money  and 
jewels  in  lonely  out-of-the-way  places,  about 
the  wild  shores  of  the  rivers  and  sea-coast,  and 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  hand  of  justice  prevented  many  of 
them  from  returning  to  regain  their  buried 
treasures,  which  remained,  and  remain  prob¬ 
ably  to  this  day,  objects  of  enterprise  for  the 
money-digger. 

This  is  the  cause  of  those  frequent  reports  of 
trees  and  rocks  bearing  mysterious  marks,  sup- 
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posed  to  indicate  the  spots  where  treasures  lay 
hidden  ;  and  many  have  been  the  ransackings 
after  the  pirate’s  booty.  In  all  the  stories 
which  once  abounded  of  these  enterprises,  the 
devil  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Either  he 
was  conciliated  by  ceremonies  and  invocations, 
or  some  solemn  compact  was  made  with  him. 
Still  he  was  ever  prone  to  play  some  slip¬ 
pery  trick.  Some  would  dig  so  far  as  to  come 
to  an  iron  chest,  when  some  baffling  circum¬ 
stance  was  sure  to  take  place.  Either  the 
earth  would  fall  in  and  fill  up  the  pit,  or  some 
direful  noise  or  apparition  would  frighten  the 
party  from  the  place  :  sometimes  the  devil  him¬ 
self  would  appear,  and  bear  off  the  prize  when 
within  their  very  grasp  ;  and  if  they  revisited 
the  place  the  next  day,  not  a  trace  would  be 
found  of  their  labors  of  the  preceding  night. 

All  these  rumors,  however,  were  extremely 
vague,  and  for  a  long  time  tantalized,  without 
gratifying,  my  curiosity.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  world  so  hard  to  get  at  as  truth,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  but  truth  that  I  care 
for.  I  sought  among  all  my  favorite  sources 
of  authentic  information,  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  particularly  the  old  Dutch  wives  of 
the  province  ;  but  though  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  better  versed  than  most  men  in  the  curi¬ 
ous  history  of  my  native  province,  yet  for  a 
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long  time  my  inquiries  were  unattended  with 
any  substantial  result. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  one  calm  day  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  I  was  relaxing  my¬ 
self  from  the  toils  of  severe  study,  by  a  day’s 
amusement  in  fishing  in  those  waters  -which 
had  been  the  favorite  resort  of  my  boyhood. 

I  was  in  company  with  several  worthy  burghers 
of  my  native  city,  among  whom  were  more 
than  one  illustrious  member  of  the  corporation, 
whose  names,  did  I  dare  to  mention  them, 
would  do  honor  to  my  humble  page.  Our 
sport  was  indifferent.  The  fish  did  not  bite 
freely,  and  we  frequently  changed  our  fishing- 
ground  without  bettering  our  luck.  We  were 
at  length  anchored  close  under  a  ledge  of  rocky 
coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of  Man- 
hatta.  It  was  a  still,  warm  day.  The  stream 
whirled  and  dimpled  by  us,  without  a  wave  or 
even  a  ripple  ;  and  everything  was  so  calm  and 
quiet,  that  it  was  almost  startling  when  the 
kingfisher  would  pitch  himself  from  the  branch 
of  some  high  tree,  and  after  suspending  him¬ 
self  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  to  take  his  aim, 
would  souse  into  the  smooth  water  after  his 
prey.  While  we  were  lolling  in  our  boat, 
half  drowsy  with  the  warm  stillness  of  the  day, 
and  the  dulness  of  our  sport,  one  of  our  party, 
a  worthy  alderman,  was  overtaken  by  a  slum' 
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ber,  and  as  he  dozed,  suffered  the  sinker  of  his 
drop-line  to  lie  upon  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
On  waking,  he  found  he  had  caught  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  from  the  weight.  On 
drawing  it  to  the  surface,  we  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  a  long  pistol  of  very  curious 
and  outlandish  fashion,  which,  from  its  rusted 
condition,  and  its  stock  being  worm-eaten  and 
covered  with  barnacles,  appeared  to  have  lain 
a  long  time  under  water.  The  unexpected 
appearance  of  this  document  of  warfare  occa¬ 
sioned  much  speculation  among  my  pacific 
companions.  One  supposed  it  to  have  fallen 
there  during  the  revolutionary  war ;  another, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fashion,  attributed 
it  to  the  voyagers  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
settlement ;  perchance  to  the  renowned  Adrian 
Block,  who  explored  the  Sound,  and  discovered 
Block  Island,  since  so  noted  for  its  cheese. 
But  a  third,  after  regarding  it  for  some  time, 
pronounced  it  to  be  of  veritable  Spanish  work¬ 
manship. 

“I’ll  warrant,’’  said  he,  “if  this  pistol 
could  talk,  it  would  tell  strange  stories  of  hard 
fights  among  the  Spanish  Dons.  I  ’ve  no  doubt 
•but  it  is  a  relic  of  the  buccaneers  of  old  times, 
— who  knows  but  it  belonged  to  Kidd  him¬ 
self  ?  ” 

“Ah!  that  Kidd  was  a  resolute  fellow,” 
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cried  an  old  iron-faced  Cape- Cod  whaler. — 
“There’s  a  fine  old  song  about  him,  all  to 

the  tune  of — 

* 

My  name  is  Captain  Kidd, 

As  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed  ; — 

and  then  it  tells  about  how  he  gained  the 
devil’s  good  graces  by  burying  the  Bible  : — 

I  had  the  Bible  in  my  hand, 

As  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 

And  I  buried  it  in  the  sand, 

As  I  sailed. — 

“Odsfish,  if  I  thought  that  pistol  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Kidd,  I  should  set  great  store  by  it, 
for  curiosity’s  sake.  By  the  way,  I  recollect 
a  story  about  a  fellow  who  once  dug  up  Kidd’s 
buried  money,  which  was  written  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  and  which  I  learnt  by  heart.  As 
the  fish  don’t  bite  just  now,  I  ’ll  tell  it  to  you, 
byway  of  passing  away  the  time.” — And  so 
saying,  he  gave  us  the  following  narration. 
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FKW  miles  from  Boston 
in  Massachusetts,  there 
is  a  deep  inlet,  winding 
several  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  country 
from  Charles  Bay,  and 
terminating  in  a  thick  - 
ly-wooded  swamp  or 
morass.  On  one  side  of 
this  inlet  is  a  beautiful  dark  grove  ;  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  the  land  rises  abruptly  from  the  water’s 
edge  into  a  high  ridge,  on  which  grow  a  few 
scattered  oaks  of  great  age  and  immense  size. 
Under  one  of  these  gigantic  trees,  according  to 
old  stories,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  treasure 
buried  by  Kidd  the  pirate.  The  inlet  allowed 
a  facility  to  bring  the  money  in  a  boat  secretly 
and  at  night  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hill ;  the 
elevation  of  the  place  permitted  a  good  lookout 
to  be  kept  that  no  one  was  at  hand  ;  while  the 
remarkable  trees  formed  good  landmarks  by 
which  the  place  might  easily  be  found  again. 
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The  old  stories  add,  moreover,  that  the  devil 
presided  at  the  hiding  of  the  money,  and  took 
it  under  his  guardianship  ;  but  this,  it  is  well 
known,  he  always  does  with  buried  treasure, 
particularly  when  it  has  been  ill-gotten.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Kidd  never  returned  to  recover 
his  wealth  ;  being  shortly  after  seized  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  sent  out  to  England,  and  there  hanged 
for  a  pirate. 

About  the  year  1727,  just  at  the  time  that 
earthquakes  were  prevalent  in  New  England, 
and  shook  many  tall  sinners  down  upon  their 
knees,  there  lived  near  this  place  a  meagre, 
miserly  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Tom  Walker. 
He  had  a  wife  as  miserly  as  himself :  they  were 
so  miserly  that  they  even  conspired  to  cheat 
each  other.  Whatever  the  woman  could  lay 
•  hands  on,  she  hid  away  ;  a  hen  could  not 
cackle  but  she  was  on  the  alert  to  secure  the 
new-laid  egg.  Her  husband  was  continually 
prying  about  to  detect  her  secret  hoards,  and 
many  and  fierce  were  the  conflicts  that  took 
place  about  what  ought  to  have  been  common 
property.  They  lived  in  a  forlorn-looking 
house  that  stood  alone,  and  had  an  air  of  star¬ 
vation.  A  few  straggling  savin-trees,  emblems 
of  sterility,  grew  near  it ;  no  smoke  ever  curled 
from  its  chimney  ;  no  traveller  stopped  at  its 
door.  A  miserable  horse,  whose  ribs  were  as 
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articulate  as  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  stalked 
about  a  field,  where  a  thin  carpet  of  moss, 
scarcely  covering  the  ragged  beds  of  pudding- 
stone,  tantalized  and  balked  his  hunger ;  and 
sometimes  he  would  lean  his  head  over  the 
fence,  look  piteously  at  the  passer-by,  and 
seem  to  petition  deliverance  from  this  land  of 
famine. 

The  house  and  its  inmates  had  altogether  a 
bad  name.  Tom’s  wife  was  a  tall  termagant, 
fierce  of  temper,  loud  of  tongue,  and  strong  of 
arm.  Her  voice  was  often  heard  in  wordy  war¬ 
fare  with  her  husband  ;  and  his  face  sometimes 
showed  signs  that  their  conflicts  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  words.  No  one  ventured,  however,  to 
interfere  between  them.  The  lonely  wayfarer 
shrunk  within  himself  at  the  horrid  clamor 
and  clapper-clawing  ;  eyed  the  den  of  discord 
askance  ;  and  hurried  on  his  way,  rejoicing,  if 
a  bachelor,  in  his  celibacy. 

One  day  that  Tom  Walker  had  been  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  neighborhood,  he  took  what 
he  considered  a  short  cut  homeward,  through 
the  swamp.  Like  most  short  cuts,  it  was  an 
ill-chosen  route.  The  swamp  was  thickly 
grown  with  great  gloomy  pines  and  hemlocks, 
some  of  them  ninety  feet  high,  which  made  it 
dark  at  noonday,  and  a  retreat  for  all  the  owls 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  full  of  pits  and 
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quagmires,  partly  covered  with  weeds  and 
mosses,  where  the  green  surface  often  betrayed 
the  traveller  into  a  gulf  of  black,  smothering 
mud  :  there  were  also  dark  and  stagnant  pools, 
the  abodes  of  the  tadpole,  the  bull-frog,  and  the 
water-snake  ;  where  the  trunks  of  pines  and 
hemlocks  lay  half  drowned,  half  rotting,  look¬ 
ing  like  alligators  sleeping  in  the  mire. 

Tom  had  long  been  picking  his  way  cau¬ 
tiously  through  this  treacherous  forest  ;  step¬ 
ping  from  tuft  to  tuft  of  rushes  and  roots,  which 
afforded  precarious  footholds  among  deep 
sloughs  ;  or  pacing  carefully,  like  a  cat,  along 
the  prostrate  trunks  of  trees  ;  startled  now  and 
then  by  the  sudden  screaming  of  the  bittern, 
or  the  quacking  of  wTild  duck  rising  on  the 
wing  from  some  solitary  pool.  At  length  he 
arrived  at  a  firm  piece  of  ground,  which  ran 
out  like  a  peninsula  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
swamp.  It  had  been  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Indians  during  their  wars  with  the  first 
colonists.  Here  they  had  thrown  up  a  kind 
of  fort,  which  they  had  looked  upon  as  almost 
impregnable,  and  had  used  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  their  squaws  and  children.  Nothing  re¬ 
mained  of  the  old  Indian  fort  but  a  few  em¬ 
bankments,  gradually  sinking  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  earth,  and  already  overgrown 
in  part  by  oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  the  foli- 
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age  of  which  formed  a  contrast  to  the  dark 
pines  and  hemlocks  of  the  swamp. 

It  was  late  in  the  dusk  of  evening  when  Tom 
Walker  reached  the  old  fort,  and  he  paused 
there  awhile  to  rest  himself.  Any  one  but  he 
would  have  felt  unwilling  to  linger  in  this 
lonely,  melancholy  place,  for  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  had  a  bad  opinion  of  it,  from  the  stories 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars  ; 
when  it  was  asserted  that  the  savages  held  in¬ 
cantations  here,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the  evil 
spirit. 

Tom  Walker,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
troubled  with  any  fears  of  the  kind.  He  re¬ 
posed  himself  for  some  time  on  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  hemlock,  listening  to  the  boding  cry  of 
the  tree-toad,  and  delving  with  his  walking- 
staff  into  a  mound  of  black  mould  at  his  feet. 
As  he  turned  up  the  soil  unconsciously,  his  staff 
struck  against  something  hard.  He  raked  it 
out  of  the  vegetable  mould,  and  lo  !  a  cloven 
skull,  with  an  Indian  tomahawk  buried  deep 
in  it,  lay  before  him.  The  rust  on  the  weapon 
showed  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  this 
death-blow  had  been  given.  It  was  a  dreary 
memento  of  the  fierce  struggle  that  had  taken 
place  in  this  last  foothold  of  the  Indian  warriors. 

“  Humph  !  ”  said  Tom  Walker,  as  he  gave 
it  a  kick  to  shake  the  dirt  from  it. 
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“Det  that  skull  alone  !  ”  said  a  gruff  voice. 
Tom  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  a  great  black 
man  seated  directly  opposite  him,  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree.  He  was  exceedingly  surprised,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  one  approach  ; 
and  he  was  still  more  perplexed  on  observing, 
as  well  as  the  gathering  gloom  would  permit, 
that  the  stranger  was  neither  negro  nor  In¬ 
dian.  It  is  true  he  was  dressed  in  a  rude  half 
Indian  garb,  and  had  a  red  belt  or  sash  swathed 
round  his  body  ;  but  his  face  was  neither  black 
nor  copper-color,  but  swarthy  and  dingy,  and 
begrimed  with  soot,  as  if  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  toil  among  fires  and  forges.  He  had 
a  shock  of  coarse  black  hair,  that  stood  out 
from  his  head  in  all  directions,  and  bore  an 
axe  on  his  shoulder. 

He  scowled  for  a  moment  at  Tom  with  a  pair 
of  great  red  eyes. 

‘  ‘  What  are  you  doing  on  my  grounds  ?  ’  ’  said 
the  black  man,  with  a  hoarse,  growling  voice. 

“Your  grounds  !  ”  said  Tom,  with  a  sneer, 
“  no  more  your  grounds  than  mine  ;  they  be¬ 
long  to  Deacon  Peabody.” 

“Deacon  Peabody  be  d - d,”  said  the 

stranger,  “  as  I  flatter  myself  he  will  be,  if  he 
does  not  look  more  to  his  own  sins  and  less  to 
those  of  his  neighbors.  Look  yonder,  and  see 
how  Deacon  Peabody  is  faring.  ’  ’ 
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Tom  looked  in  the  direction  that  the  stran¬ 
ger  pointed,  and  beheld  one  of  the  great  trees, 
fair  and  flourishing  without,  but  rotten  at  the 
core,  and  saw  that  it  had  been  nearly  hewn 
through,  so  that  the  first  high  wind  was  likely 
to  blow  it  down.  On  the  bark  of  the  tree  was 
scored  the  name  of  Deacon  Peabody,  an  emi¬ 
nent  man,  who  had  waxed  wealthy  by  driving 
shrewd  bargains  with  the  Indians.  He  now 
looked  around,  and  found  most  of  the  tall  trees 
marked  with  the  name  of  some  great  man  of 
the  colony,  and  all  more  or  less  scored  by  the 
axe.  The  one  on  which  he  had  been  seated, 
and  which  had  evidently  just  been  hewn  down, 
bore  the  name  of  Crowninshield  ;  and  he  recol¬ 
lected  a  mighty  rich  man  of  that  name,  who 
made  a  vulgar  display  of  wealth,  which  it  was 
whispered  he  had  acquired  by  buccaneering. 

“He’s  just  ready  for  burning!”  said  the 
black  man,  with  a  growl  of  triumph.  “You 
see  I  am  likely  to  have  a  good  stock  of  fire¬ 
wood  for  winter.” 

“  But  what  right  have  you,”  said  Tom,  “  to 
cut  down  Deacon  Peabody’s  timber?  ” 

“  The  right  of  a  prior  claim,”  said  the  other. 

‘  ‘  This  woodland  belonged  to  me  long  before  one 
of  your  white-faced  race  put  foot  upon  the  soil.  ’  ’ 
“And  pray,  who  are  you,  if  I  maybe  so 
bold  ?  ’  ’  said  Tom. 
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“  Oh,  I  go  by  various  names.  I  am  the  wild 
huntsman  in  some  countries  ;  the  black  miner 
in  others.  In  this  neighborhood  I  am  known 
by  the  name  of  the  black  woodsman.  I  am  he 
to  whom  the  red  men  consecrated  this  spot, 
and  in  honor  of  whom  they  now  and  then 
roasted  a  white  man,  by  way  of  sweet-smelling 
sacrifice.  Since  the  red  men  have  been  exter¬ 
minated  by  you  white  savages,  I  amuse  my¬ 
self  by  presiding  at  the  persecutions  of  Quakers 
and  Anabaptists;  I  am  the  great  patron  and 
prompter  of  slave-dealers,  and  the  grand-mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Salem  witches.” 

‘ 1  The  upshot  of  all  which  is,  that,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,”  said  Tom,  sturdily,  “you  are  he 
commonly  called  Old  Scratch.” 

“The  same,  at  your  service!”  replied  the 
black  man,  with  a  half  civil  nod. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  this  interview,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  story  ;  though  it  has  almost 
too  familiar  an  air  to  be  credited.  One  would 
think  that  to  meet  with  such  a  singular  person¬ 
age,  in  this  wild,  lonely  place,  would  have 
shaken  any  man’s  nerves ;  but  Tom  was  a 
hard-minded  fellow,  not  easily  daunted,  and 
he  had  lived  so  long  with  a  termagant  wife, 
that  he  did  not  even  fear  the  devil. 

It  is  said  that  after  this  commencement  they 
had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  together, 
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as  Tom  returned  homeward.  The  black  man 
told  him  of  great  sums  of  money  buried  by 
Kidd  the  pirate,  under  the  oak-trees  on  the 
high  ridge,  not  far  from  the  morass.  All  these 
were  under  his  command,  and  protected  by  his 
power,  so  that  none  could  find  them  but  such 
as  propitiated  his  favor.  These  he  offered  to 
place  within  Tom  Walker’s  reach,  having  con¬ 
ceived  an  especial  kindness  for  him  ;  but  they 
were  to  be  had  only  on  certain  conditions. 
What  these  conditions  were  may  be  easily 
surmised,  though  Tom  never  disclosed  them 
publicly.  They  must  have  been  very  hard, 
for  he  required  time  to  think  of  them,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  stick  at  trifles  when  money 
was  in  view.  When  they  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  the  stranger  paused. 
“  What  proof  have  I  that  all  you  have  been 
telling  me  is  true  ?  ”  said  Tom.  “  There ’s  my 
signature,”  said  the  black  man,  pressing  his 
finger  on  Tom’s  forehead.  So  saying,  he 
turned  off  among  the  thickest  of  the  swamp, 
and  seemed,  as  Tom  said,  to  go  down,  down, 
down,  into  the  earth,  until  nothing  but  his 
head  and  shoulders  could  be  seen,  and  so  on, 
until  he  totally  disappeared. 

When  Tom  reached  home,  he  found  the  black 
print  of  a  finger  burnt,  as  it  were,  into  his  fore¬ 
head,  which  nothing  could  obliterate. 
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The  first  news  his  wife  had  to  tell  him  was 
the  sudden  death  of  Absalom  Crowninshield, 
the  rich  buccaneer.  It  was  announced  in  the 
papers  with  the  usual  flourish,  that  ‘  ‘  A  great 
man  had  fallen  in  Israel.” 

Tom  recollected  the  tree  which  his  black 
friend  had  just  hewn  down,  and  which  was 
ready  for  burning.  ‘ 1  L,et  the  freebooter  roast,  ’  ’ 
said  Tom  ;  1  ‘  who  cares  !  ’  ’  He  now  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  was  no 
illusion. 

He  was  not  prone  to  let  his  wife  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  ;  but  as  this  was  an  uneasy  secret,  he 
willingly  shared  it  with  her.  All  her  avarice 
was  awakened  at  the  mention  of  hidden  gold, 
and  she  urged  her  husband  to  comply  with  the 
black  man’s  terms,  and  secure  what  would 
make  them  wealthy  for  life.  However  Tom 
might  have  felt  disposed  to  sell  himself  to  the 
devil,  he  was  determined  not  to  do  so  to  oblige 
his  wife  ;  so  he  flatly  refused,  out  of  the  mere 
spirit  of  contradiction.  Many  and  bitter  were 
the  quarrels  they  had  on  the  subject ;  but  the 
more  she  talked,  the  more  resolute  was  Tom 
not  to  be  damned  to  please  her. 

At  length  she  determined  to  drive  the  bar¬ 
gain  on  her  own  account,  and  if  she  succeeded, 
to  keep  all  the  gain  to  herself.  Being  of  the 
same  fearless  temper  as  her  husband,  she  set 
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off  for  the  old  Indian  fort  towards  the  close  of 
a  summer’s  day.  She  was  many  hours  absent. 
When  she  came  back,  she  was  reserved  and 
sullen  in  her  replies.  She  spoke  something  of 
a  black  man,  whom  she  met  about  twilight 
hewing  at  the  root  of  a  tall  tree.  He  was 
sulky,  however,  and  would  not  come  to  terms  : 
she  was  to  go  again  with  a  propitiatory  offering, 
but  what  it  was  she  forbore  to  say. 

The  next  evening  she  set  off  again  for  the 
swamp,  with  her  apron  heavily  laden.  Tom 
waited  and  waited  for  her,  but  in  vain ;  mid¬ 
night  came,  but  she  did  not  make  her  appear¬ 
ance  :  morning,  noon,  night  returned,  but  still 
she  did  not  come.  Tom  now  grew  uneasy  for 
her  safety,  especially  as  he  found  she  had  car¬ 
ried  off  in  her  apron  the  silver  tea-pot  and 
spoons,  and  every  portable  article  of  value. 
Another  night  elapsed,  another  morning  came  ; 
but  no  wife.  In  a  word,  she  was  never  heard 
of  more. 

What  was  her  real  fate  nobody  knows,  in 
consequence  of  so  many  pretending  to  know. 
It  is  one  of  those  facts  which  have  become  con¬ 
founded  by  a  variety  of  historians.  Some  as¬ 
serted  that  she  lost  her  way  among  the  tangled 
mazes  of  the  swamp,  and  sank  into  some  pit  or 
slough  ;  others,  more  uncharitable,  hinted  that 
she  had  eloped  with  the  household  booty,  and 
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made  off  to  some  other  province  ;  while  others 
surmised  that  the  tempter  had  decoyed  her  into 
a  dismal  quagmire,  on  the  top  of  which  her 
hat  was  found  lying.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
it  was  said  a  great  black  man,  with  an  axe  on 
his  shoulder,  was  seen  late  that  very  evening 
coming  out  of  the  swamp,  carrying  a  bundle 
tied  in  a  check  apron,  with  an  air  of  surly 
triumph. 

The  most  current  and  probable  story,  how¬ 
ever,  observes,  that  Tom  Walker  grew  so 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  his 
property,  that  he  set  out  at  length  to  seek  them 
both  at  the  Indian  fort.  During  a  long  sum¬ 
mer’s  afternoon  he  searched  about  the  gloomy 
place,  but  no  wife  was  to  be  seen.  He  called 
her  name  repeatedly,  but  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  heard.  The  bittern  alone  responded  to  his 
voice,  as  he  flew  screaming  by  ;  or  the  bull¬ 
frog  croaked  dolefully  from  a  neighboring  pool. 
At  length,  it  is  said,  just  in  the  brown  hour 
of  twilight,  when  the  owls  began  to  hoot,  and 
the  bats  to  flit  about,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  clamor  of  carrion  crows  hovering  about 
a  cypress-tree.  He  looked  up,  and  beheld  a 
bundle  tied  in  a  check  apron,  and  hanging  in 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  great  vulture 
perched  hard  by,  as  if  keeping  watch  upon  it. 
He  leaped  with  joy  ;  for  he  recognized  his 
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wife’s  apron,  and  supposed  it  to  contain  the 
household  valuables. 

“  Eet  us  get  hold  of  the  property,”  said  he, 
consolingly  to  himself,  “  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  do  without  the  woman.” 

As  he  scrambled  up  the  tree,  the  vulture 
spread  its  wide  wings,  and  sailed  off  screaming, 
into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  forest.  Tom 
seized  the  checked  apron,  but,  woful  sight ! 
found  nothing  but  a  heart  and  liver  tied  up 
in  it ! 

Such,  according  to  this  most  authentic  old 
story,  was  all  that  was  to  be  found  of  Tom’s 
wife.  She  had  probably  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  black  man  as  she  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  deal  with  her  husband  ;  but  though 
a  female  scold  is  generally  considered  a  match 
for  the  devil,  yet  in  this  instance  she  appears 
to  have  had  the  worst  of  it.  She  must  have 
died  game,  however  ;  for  it  is  said  Tom  noticed 
many  prints  of  cloven  feet  deeply  stamped  upon 
the  tree,  and  found  handfuls  of  hair,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  plucked  from  the 
coarse  black  shock  of  the  woodman.  Tom 
knew  his  wife’s  prowess  by  experience.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  looked  at  the 
signs  of  a  fierce  clapper-clawing.  “Egad,” 
said  he  to  himself,  1  ‘  Old  Scratch  must  have 
had  a  tough  time  of  it !  ” 
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Tom  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his 
property,  with  the  loss  of  his  wife,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  fortitude.  He  even  felt  something 
like  gratitude  towards  the  black  woodman, 
who,  he  considered,  had  done  him  a  kindness. 
He  sought,  therefore,  to  cultivate  a  further 
acquaintance  with  him,  but  for  some  time  with¬ 
out  success  ;  the  old  black-legs  played  shy,  for 
whatever  people  may  think,  he  is  not  always 
to  be  had  for  calling  for :  he  knows  how  to 
play  his  cards  when  pretty  sure  of  his  game. 

At  length,  it  is  said,  when  delay  had  whetted 
Tom’s  eagerness  to  the  quick,  and  prepared 
him  to  agree  to  anything  rather  than  not  gain 
the  promised  treasure,  he  met  the  black  man 
one  evening  in  his  usual  woodman’s  dress, 
with  his  axe  on  his  shoulder,  sauntering  along 
the  swamp,  and  humming  a  tune.  He  affected 
to  receive  Tom’s  advances  with  great  indiffer¬ 
ence,  made  brief  replies,  and  went  on  humming 
his  tune. 

By  degrees,  however,  Tom  brought  him  to 
business,  and  they  began  to  haggle  about  the 
terms  on  which  the  former  was  to  have  the 
pirate’s  treasure.  There  was  one  condition 
which  need  not  be  mentioned,  being  generally 
understood  in  all  cases  where  the  devil  grants 
favors ;  but  there  were  others  about  which, 
though  of  less  importance,  he  was  inflexibly 
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obstinate.  He  insisted  that  the  money  found 
through  his  means  should  be  employed  in  his 
service.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  Tom 
should  employ  it  in  the  black  traffic  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  should  fit  out  a  slave-ship. 
This,  however,  Tom  resolutely  refused  :  he  was 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  but  the  devil 
himself  could  not  tempt  him  to  turn  slave- 
trader. 

Finding  Tom  so  squeamish  on  this  point,  he 
did  not  insist  upon  it,  but  proposed,  instead, 
that  he  should  turn  usurer ;  the  devil  being 
extremely  anxious  for  the  increase  of  usurers, 
looking  upon  them  as  his  peculiar  people. 

To  this  no  objections  were  made,  for  it  was 
just  to  Tom’s  taste. 

“You  shall  open  a  broker’s  shop  in  Boston 
next  month,’’  said  the  black  man. 

“I’ll  do  it  to-morrow,  if  you  wish,”  said 
Tom  Walker. 

“You  shall  lend  money  at  two  percent,  a 
month.” 

“Egad,  I’ll  charge  four!”  replied  Tom 
Walker. 

“You  shall  extort  bonds,  foreclose  mort¬ 
gages,  drive  the  merchants  to  bankruptcy” — - 

“  I  ’ll  drive  them  to  the  d - 1,”  cried  Tom 

Walker. 

“  You  are  the  usurer  for  my  money  !  ”  said 
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-black-legs  with  delight.  “When  will  you 
want  the  rhino  ?  ’  ’ 

“This  very  night.” 

■  ‘  Done  !  ’  ’  said  the  devil. 

“  Done  !  ”  said  Tom  Walker. — So  they  shook 
hands  and  struck  a  bargain. 

A  few  days’  time  saw  Tom  Walker  seated 
behind  his  desk  in  a  counting-house  in  Boston. 

His  reputation  for  a  ready-moneyed  man, 
who  would  lend  money  out  for  a  good  consider¬ 
ation,  soon  spread  abroad.  Everybody  remem¬ 
bers  the  time  of  Governor  Belcher,  when 
money  was  particularly  scarce.  It  was  a  time 
of  paper  credit.  The  country  had  been  deluged 
with  government  bills,  the  famous  Land  Bank 
had  been  established  ;  there  had  been  a  rage 
for  speculating  ;  the  people  had  run  mad  with 
schemes  for  new  settlements ;  for  building 
cities  in  the  wilderness ;  land-jobbers  went 
about  with  maps  of  grants,  and  townships, 
and  Eldorados,  lying  nobody  knew  where,  but 
which  everybody  was  ready  to  purchase.  In 
a  word,  the  great  speculating  fever  which 
breaks  out  every  now  and  then  in  the  country, 
had  raged  to  an  -  alarming  degree,  and  every 
bod}^  Was  dreaming  of  making  sudden  fortunes 
from  nothing.  As  usual  the  fever  had  sub¬ 
sided  ;  the  dream  had  gone  off,  and  the  imagi¬ 
nary  fortunes  with  it  ;  the  patients  were  left 
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in  doleful  plight,  and  the  whole  country  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  consequent  cry  of  “  hard 
times.” 

At  this  propitious  time  of  public  distress  did 
Tom  Walker  set  up  as  usurer  in  Boston.  His 
door  was  soon  thronged  by  customers.  The 
needy  and  adventurous  ;  the  gambling  specu¬ 
lator  ;  the  dreaming  land-jobber  ;  the  thriftless 
tradesman  ;  the  merchant  with  cracked  credit ; 
in  short,  every  one  driven  to  raise  money  by 
desperate  means  and  desperate  sacrifices,  hur¬ 
ried  to  Tom  Walker. 

Thus  Tom  was  the  universal  friend  of  the 
needy,  and  acted  like  a  “friend  in  need”  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  always  exacted  good  pay  and 
good  security.  In  proportion  to  the  distress 
of  the  applicant  was  the  hardness  of  his  terms. 
He  accumulated  bonds  and  mortgages  ;  grad¬ 
ually  squeezed  his  customers  closer  and  closer  : 
and  sent  them  at  length,  dry  as  a  sponge,  from 
his  door. 

In  this  way  he  made  money  hand  over  hand  ; 
became  a  rich  and  mighty  man,  and  exalted 
his  cocked  hat  upon  ’Change.  He  built  him¬ 
self,  as  usual,  a  vast  house,  out  of  ostentation  ; 
but  left  the  greater  part  of  it  unfinished  and 
unfurnished,  out  of  parsimony.  He  even  set 
up  a  carriage  in  the  fulness  of  his  vainglory, 
though  he  nearly  starved  the  horses  which 
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drew  it ;  and  as  the  ungreased  wheels  groaned 
and  screeched  on  the  axle-trees,  you  would 
have  thought  you  heard  the  souls  of  the  poor 
debtors  he  was  squeezing. 

As  Torn  waxed  old,  however,  he  grew 
thoughtful.  Having  secured  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  he  began  to  feel  anxious  about 
those  of  the  next.  He  thought  with  regret  on 
the  bargain  he  had  made  with  his  black  friend, 
and  set  his  wits  to  work  to  cheat  him  out  of 
the  conditions.  He  became,  therefore,  all  of 
a  sudden,  a  violent  church-goer.  He  prayed 
loudly  and  strenuously,  as  if  heaven  were  to 
be  taken  by  force  of  lungs.  Indeed,  one  might 
always  tell  when  he  had  sinned  most  during 
the  week,  by  the  clamor  of  his  Sunday  devo¬ 
tion.  The  quiet  Christians  who  had  been 
modestly  and  steadfastly  travelling  Zionward, 
were  struck  with  self-reproach  at  seeing  them¬ 
selves  so  suddenly  outstripped  in  their  career 
by  this  new-made  convert.  Tom  was  as  rigid 
in  religious  as  in  money  matters  ;  he  was  a 
stern  supervisor  and  censurer  of  his  neighbors, 
and  seemed  to  think  every  sin  entered  up  to 
their  account  became  a  credit  on  his  own  side 
of  the  page.  He  even  talked  of  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  reviving  the  persecution  of  Quakers 
and  Anabaptists.  In  a  word,  Tom’s  zeal  be¬ 
came  as  notorious  as  his  riches. 
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Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  strenuous  attention 
to  forms,  Tom  had  a  lurking  dread  that  the 
devil,  after  all,  would  have  his  due.  That  he 
might  not  be  taken  unawares,  therefore,  it  is 
said  he  always  carried  a  small  Bible  in  his  coat- 
pocket.  He  had  also  a  great  folio  Bible  on  his 
counting-house  desk,  and  would  frequently  be 
found  reading  it  when  people  called  on  busi¬ 
ness  ;  on  such  occasions  he  would  lay  his  green 
spectacles  in  the  book,  to  mark  the  place, 
while  he  turned  round  to  drive  some  usurious 
bargain. 

Some  say  that  Tom  grew  a  little  crack- 
brained  in  his  old  days,  and  that,  fancying  his 
end  approaching,  he  had  his  horse  new  shod, 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  buried  with  his  feet 
uppermost ;  because  he  supposed  that  at  the 
last  day  the  world  would  be  turned  upside- 
down  ;  in  which  case  he  should  find  his  horse 
standing  ready  for  mounting,  and  he  was 
determined  at  the  worst  to  give  his  old  friend 
a  run  for  it.  This,  however,  is  probably  a 
mere  §ld  wives’  fable.  If  he  really  did  take 
such  a  precaution,  it  was  totally  superfluous  ;  at 
least  so  says  the  authentic  old  legend,  which 
closes  his  story  in  the  following  manner  : 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  in  the  dog-days, 
just  as  a  terrible  black  thunder  gust  was  com¬ 
ing  up,  Tom  sat  in  his  counting-house,  in  his 
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white  cap  and  India  silk  morning  gown.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  foreclosing  a  mortgage, 
by  which  he  would  complete  the  ruin  of  an 
unlucky  land-speculator  for  whom  he  had  pro 
fessed  the  greatest  friendship.  The  poor  land- 
jobber  begged  him  to  grant  a  few  months’ 
indulgence.  Tom  had  grown  testy  and  irri¬ 
tated,  and  refused  another  day. 

‘  ‘  My  family  will  be  ruined  and  brought  upon 
the  parish,”  said  the  land-jobber.  “  Charity 
begins  at  home,”  replied  Tom  ;  “I  must  take 
care  of  myself  in  these  hard  times.” 

“You  have  made  so  much  money  out  of 
me,”  said  the  speculator. 

Tom  lost  his  patience  and  his  piety.  ‘  ‘  The 
devil  take  me,”  said  he,  “  if  I  have  made  a 
farthing  !  ” 

Just  then  there  were  three  loud  knocks  at 
the  street  door.  He  stepped  out  to  see  who 
was  there.  A  black  man  was  holding  a  black 
horse,  which  neighed  and  stamped  with  impa¬ 
tience. 

“Tom,  you’re  come  for,”  said  the  black 
fellow,  gruffly.  Tom  shrank  back,  but  too 
late.  He  had  left  his  little  Bible  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  his  big  Bible  on 
the  desk  buried  under  the  mortgage  he  was 
about  to  foreclose  :  never  was  sinner  taken 
more  unawares.  The  black  man  whisked  him 
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like  a  child  into  the  saddle,  gave  the  horse  the 
lash,  and  away  he  galloped,  with  Tom  on  his 
back,  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder-storm.  The 
clerks  stuck  their  pens  behind  their  ears,  and 
stared  after  him  from  the  windows.  Away 
went  Tom  Walker,  dashing  down  the  streets ; 
his  white  cap  bobbing  up  and  down  ;  his  morn¬ 
ing-gown  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  his  steed 
striking  fire  out  of  the  pavement  at  every 
bound.  When  the  clerks  turned  to  look  for 
the  black  man,  he  had  disappeared. 

Tom  Walker  never  returned  to  foreclose  the 
mortgage.  A  countryman,  who  lived  on  the 
border  of  the  swamp,  reported  that  in  the 
height  of  the  thunder- gust  he  had  heard  a 
great  clattering  of  hoofs  and  a  howling  along 
the  road,  and  running  to  the  window  caught 
sight  of  a  figure,  such  as  I  have  described,  on 
a  horse  that  galloped  like  mad  across  the  fields, 
over  the  hills,  and  down  into  the  black  hem¬ 
lock  swamp  towards  the  old  Indian  fort ;  and 
that  shortly  after  a  thunder-bolt  falling  in  that 
direction  .seemed  to  set  the  whole  forest  in  a 
blaze. 

The  good  people  of  Boston  shook  their  heads 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  but  had  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  witches  and  goblins, 
and  tricks  of  the  devil,  in  all  kinds  of  shapes, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  that 
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they  were  not  so  much  horror-struck  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Trustees  were  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  Tom’s  effects.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  to  administer  upon.  On 
searching  his  coffers,  all  his  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  were  found  reduced  to  cinders.  In  place 
of  gold  and  silver,  his  iron  chest  was  filled 
with  chips  and  shavings  ;  two  skeletons  lay 
in  his  stable  instead  of  his  half-starved  horses, 
and  the  very  next  day  his  great  house  took  fire 
and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Tom  Walker  and  his 
ill-gotten  wealth.  Let  all  griping  money- 
brokers  lay  this  story  to  heart.  The  truth  of 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  very  hole  under 
the  oak-trees  whence  he  dug  Kidd’s  money 
is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  ;  and  the  neighboring 
swamp  and  old  Indian  fort  are  often  haunted 
in  stormy  nights  by  a  figure  on  horseback,  in 
morning-gown  and  white  cap,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  usurer.  In  fact 
the  story  has  resolved  itself  into  a  proverb, 
and  is  the  origin  of  that  popular  saying,  so 
prevalent  throughout  New  England,  of  “  The 
Devil  and  Tom  Walker.” 

Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the 
purport  of  the  tale  told  by  the  Cape-Cod  whaler. 
There  were  divers  trivial  particulars  which  I 
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have  omitted,  and  which  whiled  away  the 
morning  very  pleasantly,  until  the  time  of  tide 
favorable  to  fishing  being  passed,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  land,  and  refresh  ourselves  under  the 
trees,  till  the  noontide  heat  should  have  abated. 

We  accordingly  landed  on  a  delectable  part 
of  the  island  of  Manhatta,  in  that  shady  and 
embowered  tract  formerly  under  the  domain  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Hardenbrooks.  It 
was  a  spot  well  known  to  me  in  the  course  of 
the  aquatic  expeditions  of  my  boyhood.  Not 
far  from  where  we  landed  there  was  an  old 
Dutch  family  vault,  constructed  in  the  side  of 
a  bank,  which  had  been  an  object  of  great  awe 
and  fable  among  my  schoolboy  associates.  We 
had  peered  into  it  during  one  of  our  coasting 
voyages,  and  been  startled  by  the  sight  of 
mouldering  coffins  and  musty  bones  within ; 
but  what  had  given  it  the  most  fearful  interest 
in  our  eyes,  was  its  being  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pirate  wreck  which  lay  rotting 
among  the  rocks  of  Hell  Gate.  There  were 
stories  also  of  smuggling  connected  with  it, 
particularly  relating  to  a  time  when  this  re¬ 
tired  spot  was  owned  by  a  noted  burgher,  called 
Ready  Money  Provost ;  a  man  of  whom  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  many  mysterious  deal¬ 
ings  with  parts  beyond  the  seas.  All  these 
things,  however,  had  been  jumbled  together  in 
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our  minds  in  that  vague  way  in  which  such 
themes  are  mingled  up  in  the  tales  of  boyhood. 

While  I  was  pondering  upon  these  matters, 
my  companions  had  spread  a  repast,  from  the 
contents  of  our  well-stored  pannier,  under  a 
broad  chestnut,  on  the  greensward  which  swept 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Here  we  solaced 
ourselves  on  the  cool  grassy  carpet  during  the 
warm  sunny  hours  of  mid-day.  While  lolling 
on  the  grass,  indulging  in  that  kind  of  musing 
reverie  of  which  I  am  fond,  I  summoned  up 
the  dusky  recollections  of  my  boyhood  respect¬ 
ing  this  place,  and  repeated  them  like  the  im¬ 
perfectly  remembered  traces  of  a  dream,  for  the 
amusement  of  my  companions.  When  I  had 
finished,  a  worthy  old  burgher,  John  Josse 
Vandermoere,  the  same  who  once  related  to 
me  the  adventures  of  Dolph  Heyliger,  broke 
silence,  and  observed,  that  he  recollected  a 
story  of  money-digging,  which  occurred  in  this 
very  neighborhood,  and  might  account  for  some 
of  the  traditions  which  I  had  heard  in  my  boy¬ 
hood.  As  we  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
authentic  narrators  in  the  province,  we  begged 
him  to  let  us  have  the  particulars,  and  accord- 
ingly,  while  we  solaced  ourselves  with  a  clean 
long  pipe  of  Blase  Moore’s  best  tobacco,  the 
authentic  John  Josse  Vandermoere  related  the 
following  tale. 
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N  the  year  of  grace  one  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and — 
blank — for  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  precise  date ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century, 


there  lived  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Manhat- 
toes  a  worthy  burgher,  Wolfert  Webber  by 
name.  He  was  descended  from  old  Cobus 
Webber  of  the  Brflle  in  Holland,  one  of  the 
original  settlers,  famous  for  introducing  the 
cultivation  of  cabbages,  and  who  came  over  to 
the  province  during  the  protectorship  of  Oloffe 
Van  Kortlandt,  otherwise  called  the  Dreamer. 

The  field  in  which  Cobus  Webber  first 
planted  himself  and  his  cabbages  had  remained 
ever  since  in  the  family,  who  continued  in  the 
same  line  of  husbandry,  with  that  praiseworthy 
perseverance  for  which  our  Dutch  burghers  are 
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noted.  The  whole  family  genius,  during  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  was  devoted  to  the  study  and 
development  of  this  one  noble  vegetable  ;  and. 
to  this  concentration  of  intellect  may  doubtless 
be  ascribed  the  prodigious  renown  to  which  the 
Webber  cabbages  attained. 

The  Webber  dynasty  continued  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  ;  and  never  did  a  line  give 
more  unquestionable  proofs  of  legitimacy.  The 
eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  looks,  as  well  as  the 
territory  of  his  sire  ;  and  had  the  portraits  of 
this  line  of  tranquil  potentates  been  taken, 
they  would  have  presented  a  row  of  heads  mar¬ 
vellously  resembling  in  shape  and  magnitude 
the  vegetables  over  which  they  reigned. 

The  seat  of  government  continued  unchanged 
in  the  family  mansion — a  Dutch-built  house, 
with  a  front,  or  rather  gable-end  of  yellow 
brick,  tapering  to  a  point,  with  the  customary 
iron  weathercock  at  the  top.  Everything 
about  the  building  bore  the  air  of  long-settled, 
ease  and  security.  Flights  of  martins  peopled 
the  little  coops  nailed  against  its  walls,  and 
swallows  built  their  nests  under  the  eaves  ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  these  house-loving  birds 
bring  good  luck  to  the  dwelling  where  they 
take  up  their  abode.  In  a  bright  summer 
morning  in  early  summer,  it  was  delectable  to 
hear  their  cheerful  notes,  as  they  sported  about 
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in  the  pure  sweet  air,  chirping  forth,  as  it  were, 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Webbers. 

Thus  quietly  and  comfortably  did  this  excel¬ 
lent  family  vegetate  under  the  shade  of  a 
mighty  button- wood  tree,  which,  by  little  and 
little,  grew  so  great  as  entirely  to  overshadow 
their  palace.  The  city  gradually  spread  its 
suburbs  round  their  domain.  Houses  sprang 
up  to  interrupt  their  prospects.  The  rural 
lanes  in  the  vicinity  began  to  grow  into  the 
bustle  and  populousness  of  streets  ;  in  short, 
with  all  the  habits  of  rustic  life  they  began  to 
find  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 
Still,  however,  they  maintained  their  heredi¬ 
tary  character  and  their  hereditary  possessions, 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  petty  German  princes 
in  the  midst  of  the  empire.  Wolfert  was  the 
last  of  the  line,  and  succeeded  to  the  patriarch¬ 
al  bench  at  the  door,  under  the  family  tree,  and 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  fathers,  a  kind  of 
rural  potentate  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis. 

To  share  the  cares  and  sweets  of  sovereignty, 
he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  helpmate,  one  of 
that  excellent  kind  called  stirring  women  ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  was  one  of  those  notable 
little  house-wives  who  are  always  busy  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  Her  activity,  however, 
took  one  particular  direction  :  her  whole  life 
seemed  devoted  to  intense  knitting ;  whether 
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at  home  or  abroad,  walking  or  sitting,  her 
needles  were  continually  in  motion,  and  it  is 
even  affirmed  that  by  her  unwearied  industry 
she  very  nearly  supplied  her  household  with 
stockings  throughout  the  year.  This  worthy 
couple  were  blessed  with  one  daughter,  who 
was  brought  up  with  great  tenderness  and 
care  ;  uncommon  pains  had  been  taken  with 
her  education,  so  that  she  could  stitch  in  every 
variety  of  way  ;  make  all  kinds  of  pickles  and 
preserves,  and  mark  her  own  name  on  a  sam¬ 
pler.  The  influence  of  her  taste  was  seen  also 
in  the  family  garden,  where  the  ornamental 
began  to  mingle  with  the  useful ;  whole  rows 
of  fiery  marigolds  and  splendid  hollyhocks 
bordered  the  cabbage-beds  ;  and  gigantic  sun¬ 
flowers  lolled  their  broad  jolly  faces  over  the 
fences,  seeming  to  ogle  most  affectionately  the 
passers-by. 

Thus  reigned  and  vegetated  Wolfert  Webber 
over  his  paternal  acres,  peacefully  and  content¬ 
edly.  Not  but  that,  like  all  other  sovereigns, 
he  had  his  occasional  cares  and  vexations. 
The  growth  of  his  native  city  sometimes 
caused  him  annoyance.  His  little  territory 
gradually  became  hemmed  in  by  streets  and 
houses,  which  intercepted  air  and  sunshine. 
He  was  now  and  then  subjected  to  the  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  border  population  that  infest  the 
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streets  of  a  metropolis  ;  who  would,  make  mid¬ 
night  forays  into  his  dominions,  and  carry  off 
captive  whole  platoons  of  his  noblest  subjects. 
Vagrant  swine  would  make  a  descent,  too,  now 
and  then,  when  the  gate  was  left  open,  and 
lay  all  waste  before  them ;  and  mischievous 
urchins  would  decapitate  the  illustrious  sun¬ 
flowers,  the  glory  of  the  garden,  as  they  lolled 
their  heads  so  fondly  over  the  walls.  Still  all 
these  were  petty  grievances,  which  might  now 
and  then  ruffle  the  surface  of  his  mind,  as  a 
summer  breeze  will  ruffle  the  surface  of  a  mill¬ 
pond  ;  but  they  could  not  disturb  the  deep- 
seated  quiet  of  his  soul.  He  would  but  seize 
a  trusty  staff,  that  stood  behind  the  door,  issue 
suddenly  out,  and  anoint  the  back  of  the 
aggressor,  whether  pig  or  urchin,  and  then 
return  within  doors,  marvellously  refreshed 
and  tranquillized. 

The  chief  cause  of  anxiety  to  honest  Wol- 
fert,  however,  was  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  city.  The  expense  of  living  doubled  and 
trebled ;  but  he  could  not  double  and  treble 
the  magnitude  of  his  cabbages  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  competitors  prevented  the  increase  of 
price  ;  thus,  therefore,  while  every  one  around 
him  grew  richer,  Wolfert  grew  poorer,  and  he 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  perceive  how 
the  evil  was  to  be  remedied. 
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This  growing  care,  which  increased  from 
day  to  day,  had  its  gradual  effect  upon  our 
worthy  burgher ;  insomuch,  that  it  at  length 
implanted  two  or  three  wrinkles  in  his  brow  ; 
things  unknown  before  in  the  family  of  the 
Webbers ;  and  it  seemed  to  pinch  up  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  cocked  hat  into  an  expression  of 
anxiety,  totally  opposite  to  the  tranquil,  broad- 
brimmed,  low-crowned  beavers  of  his  illustri¬ 
ous  progenitors. 

Perhaps  even  this  would  not  have  materially 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  had  he  had 
only  himself  and  his  wife  to  care  for  ;  but 
there  was  his  daughter  gradually  growing  to 
maturity  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  when 
daughters  begin  to  ripen,  no  fruit  nor  flower 
requires  so  much  looking  after.  I  have  no 
talent  at  describing  female  charms,  else  fain 
would  I  depict  the  progress  of  this  little  Dutch 
beauty.  How  her  blue  eyes  grew  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  her  cherry  lips  redder  and  redder  ; 
and  how  she  ripened  and  ripened,  and  rounded 
and  rounded  in  the  opening  breath  of  sixteen 
summers,  until,  in  her  seventeenth  spring,  she 
seemed  ready  to  burst  out  of  her  bodice,  like 
a  half-blown  rose-bud. 

Ah,  well-a-day  !  could  I  but  show  her  as  she 
was  then,  tricked  out  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
in  the  hereditary  finery  of  the  old  Dutch 
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clothes-press,  of  which  her  mother  had  con¬ 
fided  to  her  the  key.  •  The  wedding-dress  of 
her  grandmother,  modernized  for  use,  with 
sundry  ornaments,  handed  down  as  heirlooms 
in  the  family.  Her  pale  brown  hair  smoothed 
with  buttermilk  in  flat  waving  lines  on  each 
side  of  her  fair  forehead.  The  chain  of  yellow 
virgin  gold,  that  encircled  her  neck ;  the 
little  cross,  that  just  rested  at  the  entrance  of 
a  soft  valley  of  happiness,  as  if  it  would  sanc¬ 
tify  the  place.  The— but,  pooh  !— it  is  not  for 
an  old  man  like  me  to  be  prosing  about  female 
beauty;  suffice  it  to  say,  Amy  had  attained 
her  seventeenth  year.  Long  since  had  her 
sampler  exhibited  hearts  in  couples  desperately 
transfixed  with  arrows,  and  true  lovers’  knots 
worked  in  deep  blue  silk  ;  and  it  was  evident 
she  began  to  languish  for  some  more  interest¬ 
ing  occupation  than  the  rearing  of  sunflowers 
or  pickling  of  cucumbers. 

At  this  critical  period  of  female  existence, 
when  the  heart  within  a  damsel’s  bosom,  like 
its  emblem,  the  miniature  which  hangs  without, 
is  apt  to  be  engrossed  by  a  single  image,  a  new 
visitor  began  to  make  his  appearance  under 
the  roof  of  Wolfert  Webber.  This  was  Dick 
Waldron,  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  but 
who  could  boast  of  more  fathers  than  any  lad 
in  the  province ;  for  his  mother  had  had  four 
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husbands,  and  this  only  child  ;  so  that  though 
born  in  her  last  wedlock,  he  might  fairly  claim 
to  be  the  tardy  fruit  of  a  long  course  of  culti¬ 
vation.  This  son  of  four  fathers  united  the 
merits  and  the  vigors  of  all  his  sires.  If  he 
had  not  had  a  great  family  before  him,  he 
seemed  likely  to  have  a  great  one  after  him  ; 
for  you  had  only  to  look  at  the  fresh  bucksome 
youth,  to  see  that  he  was  formed  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  mighty  race. 

This  youngster  gradually  became  an  inti¬ 
mate  visitor  of  the  family.  He  talked  little, 
but  he  sat  long.  He  filled  the  father’s  pipe 
when  it  was  empty,  gathered  up  the  mother’s 
knitting-needle,  or  ball  of  worsted  when  it  fell 
to  the  ground  ;  stroked  the  sleek  coat  of  the 
tortoise-shell  cat,  and  replenished  the  tea-pot 
for  the  daughter  from  the  bright  copper  kettle 
that  sang  before  the  fire.  All  these  quiet  little 
offices  may  seem  of  trifling  import ;  but  when 
true  love  is  translated  into  Tow  Dutch,  it  is  in 
this  way  that  it  eloquently  expresses  itself. 
They  were  not  lost  upon  the  Webber  family. 
The  winning  youngster  found  marvellous  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  mother ;  the  tortoise-shell 
cat,  albeit  the  most  staid  and  demure  of  her 
kind,  gave  indubitable  signs  of  approbation  of 
his  visits  ;  the  tea-kettle  seemed  to  sing  out  a 
cheering  note  of  welcome  at  his  approach  ; 
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and  if  the  sly  glances  of  the  daughter  might 
be  rightly  read,  as  she  sat  bridling  and  dimp¬ 
ling,  and  sewing  by  her  mother’s  side,  she  was 
not  a  whit  behind  Dame  Webber,  or  grimalkin, 
or  the  tea-kettle,  in  good-will. 

Wolfert  alone  saw  nothing  of  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  Profoundly  wrapt  up  in  meditation 
on  the  growth  of  the  city  and  his  cabbages, 
he  sat  looking  in  the  fire,  and  puffing  his  pipe 
in  silence.  One  night,  however,  as  the  gentle 
Amy,  according  to  custom,  lighted  her  lover 
to  the  outer  door,  and  he,  according  to  custom, 
took  his  parting  salute,  the  smack  resounded 
so  vigorously  through  the  long  silent  entry,  as 
to  startle  even  the  dull  ear  of  Wolfert.  He 
was  slowly  roused  to  a  new  source  of  anxiety. 
It  had  never  entered  into  his  head  that  this 
mere  child,  who,  as  it  seemed,  but  the  other 
day  had  been  climbing  about  his  knees,  and 
playing  with  dolls  and  baby-houses,  could  all 
at  once  be  thinking  of  lovers  and  matrimony. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  examined  into  the  fact, 
and  really  found  that,  while  he  had  been 
dreaming  of  other  matters,  she  had  actually 
grown  to  be  a  woman,  and,  what  was  worse, 
had  fallen  in  love.  Here  arose  new  cares  for 
Wolfert.  He  was  a  kind  father,  but  he  was  a 
prudent  man.  The  young  man  was  a  lively, 
stirring  lad ;  but  then  he  had  neither  money 
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nor  land.  Wolfert’s  ideas  all  ran  in  one  chan¬ 
nel  ;  and  he  saw  no  alternative  in  case  of  a 
marriage  but  to  portion  off  the  young  couple 
with  a  corner  of  his  cabbage-garden,  the  whole 
of  which  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  family. 

Like  a  prudent  father,  therefore,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  nip  this  passion  in  the  bud,  and  for¬ 
bade  the  youngster  the  house  ;  though  sorely 
did  it  go  against  his  fatherly  heart,  and 
many  a  silent  tear  did  it  cause  in  the  bright 
eye  of  his  daughter.  She  showed  herself, 
however,  a  pattern  of  filial  piety  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  She  never  pouted  and  sulked ;  never 
flew  in  the  face  of  parental  authority ;  she 
never  flew  into  a  passion,  nor  fell  into  hj^s- 
terics,  as  many  romantic  novel-read  young 
ladies  would  do.  Not  she,  indeed  !  She  was 
none  such  heroical,  rebellious  trumpery,  I  ’ll 
warrant  ye.  On  the  contrary,  she  acquiesced 
like  an  obedient  daughter,  shut  the  street-door 
in  her  lover’s  face,  and  if  ever  she  did  grant 
him  an  interview,  it  was  either  out  of  the 
kitchen-window,  or  over  the  garden-fence. 

Wolfert  was  deeply  cogitating  these  matters 
in  his  mind,  and  his  brow  wrinkled  with  un¬ 
usual  care,  as  he  wended  his  way  one  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  to  a  rural  inn,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
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Dutch  part  of  the  community,  from  being  al¬ 
ways  held  by  a  Dutch  line  of  landlords, 
and  retaining  an  air  and  relish  of  the  good 
old  times.  It  was  a  Dutch-built  house,  that 
had  probably  been  a  country  seat  of  some- 
opulent  burgher  in  the  early  time  of  the  set¬ 
tlement.  It  stood  near  a  point  of  land  called 
Corlear’s  Hook,  which  stretches  out  into  the 
Sound,  and  against  which  the  tide,  at  its  flux 
and  reflux,  sets  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  venerable  and  somewhat  crazy  mansion 
was  distinguished  from  afar  by  a  grove  of  elms 
and  sycamores  that  seemed  to  wave  a  hospita¬ 
ble  invitation,  while  a  few  weeping-willows, 
with  their  dank,  drooping  foliage,  resembling 
falling  waters,  gave  an  idea  of  coolness,  that 
rendered  it  an  attractive  spot  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer. 

Here,  therefore,  as  I  said,  resorted  many  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Manhattoes,  where, 
while  some  played  at  shuffle-board  and  quoits 
and  nine-pins,  others  smoked  a  deliberate  pipe, 
and  talked  over  public  affairs. 

It  was  on  a  blustering  autumnal  afternoon 
that  Wolfert  made  his  visit  to  the  inn.  The 
grove  of  elms  and  willows  was  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  which  whirled  in  rustling  eddies  about 
the  fields.  The  nine-pin  alley  was  deserted, 
for  the  premature  chilliness  of  the  day  had 
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driven  the  company  within  doors.  As  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  habitual  club  was  in 
session,  composed  principally  of  regular  Dutch 
burghers,  though  mingled  occasionally  with 
persons  of  various  character  and  country,  as  is 
natural  in  a  place  of  such  motley  population. 

Beside  the  fireplace,  in  a  huge  leather-bot¬ 
tomed  arm-chair,  sat  the  dictator  of  this  little 
world,  the  venerable  Rem,  or,  as  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  Ramm  Rapelye.  He  was  a  man  of 
Walloon  race,  and  illustrious  for  the  antiquity 
of  his  line  ;  his  great-grandmother  having 
been  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  province. 
But  he  was  still  more  illustrious  for  his  wealth 
and  dignity  :  he  had  long  filled  the  noble  office 
of  alderman,  and  was  a  man  to  whom  the  gover¬ 
nor  himself  took  off  his  hat.  He  had  maintained 
possession  of  the  leather-bottomed  chair  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  had  gradually  waxed  in 
bulk  as  he  sat  in  his  seat  of  government,  until 
in  the  course  of  years  he  filled  its  whole 
magnitude.  His  word  was  decisive  with  his 
subjects  ;  for  he  was  so  rich  a  man  that  he 
was  never  expected  to  support  any  opinion  by 
argument.  The  landlord  waited  on  him  with 
peculiar  officiousness  ;  not  that  he  paid  better 
than  his  neighbors,  but  then  the  coin  of  a  rich 
man  seems  always  to  be  so  much  more  accept¬ 
able.  The  landlord  had  ever  a  pleasant  word 
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and  a  joke  to  insinuate  in  the  ear  of  the  august 
Ramm.  It  is  true,  Ramm  never  laughed,  and, 
indeed,  ever  maintained  a  mastiff-like  gravity, 
and  even  surliness  of  aspect ;  yet  he  now  and 
then  rewarded  mine  host  with  a  token  of  appro¬ 
bation  ;  which,  though  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  kind  of  a  grunt,  still  delighted  the  land¬ 
lord  more  than  a  broad  laugh  from  a  poorer 
man. 

“  This  will  be  a  rough  night  for  the  money- 
diggers,”  said  mine  host,  as  a  gust  of  wind 
howled  round  the  house,  and  rattled  at  the 
windows. 

“What,  are  they  at  their  works  again?” 
said  an  English  half-pay  captain,  with  one  eye, 
who  was  a  very  frequent  attendant  at  the  inn. 

“Aye,  are  they,”  said  the  landlord,  “and 
well  may  they  be.  They’ve  had  luck  of  late. 
They  say  a  great  pot  of  money  has  been  dug  up 
in  the  fields,  just  behind  Stuyvesant’s  orchard. 
Folks  think  it  must  have  been  buried  there  in 
old  times,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  gov¬ 
ernor.” 

“  Fudge  !  ”  said  the  one-eyed  man  of  war,  as 
he  added  a  small  portion  of  water  to  a  bottom 
of  brandy. 

“Well,  you  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you 
please,”  said  mine  host,  somewhat  nettled; 

‘  ‘  but  everybody  knows  that  the  old  governor 
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buried  a  great  deal  of  his  money  at  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  troubles,  when  the  English  red-coats 
seized  on  the  province.  They  say,  too,  the  old 
gentleman  walks ;  aye,  and  in  the  very  same 
dress  that  he  wears  in  the  picture  that  hangs 
up  in  the  family  house.  ’  ’ 

“  Fudge  !  ”  said  the  half-pay  officer. 

“  Fudge,  if  you  please  ! — But  did  n’t  Corney 
Van  Zandt  see  him  at  midnight,  stalking  about 
in  the  meadow  with  his  wooden  leg,  and  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  that  flashed  like  fire? 
And  what  can  he  be  walking  for,  but  because 
people  have  been  troubling  the  place  where  he 
buried  his  money  in  old  times  ?  ’  ’ 

Here  the  landlord  was  interrupted  by  several 
gutteral  sounds  from  Ramm  Rapelye,  betoken¬ 
ing  that  he  was  laboring  with  the  unusual  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  idea.  As  he  was  too  great. a  man 
to  be  slighted  by  a  prudent  publican,  mine  host 
respectfully  paused  until  he  should  deliver  him¬ 
self.  The  corpulent  frame  of  this  mighty  bur¬ 
gher  now  gave  all  the  symptoms  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  on  the  point  of  an  eruption.  First, 
there  was  a  certain  heaving  of  the  abdomen, 
not  unlike  an  earthquake  ;  then  was  emitted  a 
cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  from  that  crater,  his 
mouth  ;  then  there  was  a  kind  of  rattle  in  the 
throat,  as  if  the  idea  were  working  its  way  up 
through  a  region  of  phlegm  ;  then  there  were 
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several  disjointed  members  of  a  sentence  thrown 
out,  ending  in  a  cough  ;  at  length  his  voice 
forced  its  way  into  a  slow,  but  absolute  tone  of 
a  man  who  feels  the  weight  of  his  purse,  if  not 
his  ideas  ;  every  portion  of  his  speech  being 
marked  by  a  testy  puff  of  tobacco  smoke. 

“  Who  talks  of  old  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  walk¬ 
ing? — puff — Have  people  no  respect  for  per¬ 
sons  ?  —  puff —  puff —  Peter  Stuy vesant  knew 
better  what  to  do  with  his  money  than  to  bury 
it — puff — I  know  the  Stuyvesant  family — puff 
— every  one  of  them — puff — not  a  more  respect¬ 
able  family  in  the  province — puff — old  stand¬ 
ards — puff— warm  householders — puff — none 
of  your  upstarts — puff — puff — puff — .  Don’t 
talk  to  me  of  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  walking- 
puff — puff — puff — puff.  ’  ’ 

Here  the  redoubtable  Ramm  contracted  his 
brow,  clasped  up  his  mouth,  till  it  wrinkled  at 
each  corner,  and  redoubled  his  smoking  with 
such  vehemence,  that  the  cloudy  volumes  soon 
wreathed  round  his  head,  as  the  smoke  en¬ 
velopes  the  awful  summit  of  Mount  iEtna. 

A  general  silence  followed  the  sudden  rebuke 
of  this  very  rich  man.  The  subject,  however, 
was  too  interesting  to  be  readily  abandoned. 
The  conversation  soon  broke  forth  again  from 
the  lips  of  Peechy  Prauw  Van  Hook,  the 
chronicler  of  the  club,  one  of  those  prosing, 
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narrative  old  men  who  seem  to  be  troubled 
with  an  incontinence  of  words,  as  they  grow  old. 

Peechy  could,  at  any  time,  tell  as  many  stories 
in  an  evening  as  his  hearers  could  digest  in  a 
month.  He  now  resumed  the  conversation,  by 
affirming  that,  to  his  knowledge,  money  had, 
at  different  times,  been  digged  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  The  lucky  persons  who 
had  discovered  them  had  always  dreamt  of  them 
three  times  beforehand,  and  what  was  worthy 
of  remark,  those  treasures  had  never  been  found 
but  by  some  descendant  of  the  good  old  Dutch 
families,  which  clearly  proved  that  they  had 
been  buried  by  Dutchmen  in  the  olden  time. 

“  Fiddlestick  with  your  Dutchmen  !  ”  cried 
the  half-pay  officer.  ‘  ‘  The  Dutch  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  them.  They  were  all  buried  by 
Kidd  the  pirate,  and  his  crew.” 

Here  a  key-note  was  touched  that  roused  the 
whole  company.  The  name  of  Captain  Kidd 
was  like  a  talisman  in  those  times,  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  thousand  marvellous  stories. 

The  half-pay  officer  took  the  lead,  and  in  his 
narrations  fathered  upon  Kidd  all  the  plunder¬ 
ings  and  exploits  of  Morgan,  Blackbeard,  and 
the  whole  list  of  bloody  buccaneers. 

The  officer  was  a  man  of  great  weight  among 
the  peaceable  members  of  the  club,  by  reason  of 
his  warlike  character  and  gunpowder  tales.  All 
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his  golden  stories  of  Kidd,  however,  and  of  the 
booty  he  had  buried,  were  obstinately  rivalled 
by  the  tales  of  Peechy  Prauw,  who,  rather  than 
suffer  his  Dutch  progenitors  to  be  eclipsed  by  a 
foreign  freebooter,  enriched  every  field  and  shore 
in  the  neighborhood  with  the  hidden  wealth  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his  contemporaries. 

Not  a  word  of  this  conversation  was  lost  upon 
Wolfert  Webber.  He  returned  pensively  home, 
full  of  magnificent  ideas.  The  soil  of  his  native 
island  seemed  to  be  turned  into  gold  dust ;  and 
every  field  to  teem  with  treasure.  His  head 
almost  reeled  at  the  thought  how  often  he  must 
have  heedlessly  rambled  over  places  where 
countless  sums  lay,  scarcely  covered  by  the  turf 
beneath  his  feet.  His  mind  was  in  an  uproar 
with  this  whirl  of  new  ideas.  As  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  venerable  mansion  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  the  little  realm  where  the  Webbers 
had  so  long,  and  so  contentedly  flourished,  his 
gorge  rose  at  the  narrowness  of  his  destiny. 

‘  ‘  Unlucky  Wolfert !”  exclaimed  he  ;  “  others 
can  go  to  bed  and  dream  themselves  into  whole 
mines  of  wealth  ;  they  have  but  to  seize  a  spade 
in  the  morning,  and  turn  up  doubloons  like 
potatoes ;  but  thou  must  dream  of  hardships, 
and  rise  to  poverty, — must  dig  thy  field  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and  yet  raise  nothing 
but  cabbages  !  ’  ’ 
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Wolfert  Webber  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy 
heart ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  golden  visions 
that  disturbed  his  brain  permitted  him  to  sink 
into  repose.  The  same  visions,  however,  ex¬ 
tended  into  his  sleeping  thoughts,  and  assumed 
a  more  definite  form.  He  dreamt  that  he  had 
discovered  an  immense  treasure  in  the  centre 
of  his  garden.  At  every  stroke  of  the  spade 
he  laid  bare  a  golden  ingot ;  diamond  crosses 
sparkled  out  of  the  dust ;  bags  of  money  turned 
up  their  bellies,  corpulent  with  pieces-of-eight, 
or  venerable  doubloons  ;  and  chests,  wedged 
close  with  moidores,  ducats,  and  pistareens, 
yawned  before  his  ravished  eyes,  and  vomited 
forth  their  glittering  contents. 

Wolfert  awoke  a  poorer  man  than  ever.  He 
had  no  heart  to  go  about  his  daily  concerns, 
which  appeared  so  paltry  and  profitless  ;  but 
sat  all  day  long  in  the  chimney-corner,  picturing 
to  himself  ingots  and  heaps  of  gold  in  the  fire. 
The  next  night  his  dream  was  repeated.  He 
was  again  in  his  garden,  digging,  and  laying 
open  stores  of  hidden  wealth.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  very  singular  in  this  repetition.  He 
passed  another  day  of  reverie,  and  though  it 
was  cleaning-day,  and  the  house,  as  usual  in 
Dutch  households,  completely  topsy-turvy,  yet 
he  sat  unmoved  amidst  the  general  uproar. 

The  third  night  he  went  to  bed  with  a  palpi- 
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tating  heart.  He  put  on  his  red  night-cap 
wrong-side  outwards,  for  good  luck.  It  was 
deep  mid-night  before  his  anxious  mind  could 
settle  itself  into  sleep.  Again  the  golden  dream 
was  repeated,  and  again  he  saw  his  garden  teem¬ 
ing  with  ingots  and  money-bags. 

Wolfert  rose  the  next  morning  in  complete 
bewilderment.  A  dream,  three  times  repeated, 
was  never  known  to  lie  ;  and  if  so,  his  fortune 
was  made. 

In  his  agitation  he  put  on  his  waistcoat  with 
the  hind  part  before,  and  this  was  a  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  good  luck.  He  no  longer  doubted  that 
a  huge  store  of  money  lay  buried  somewhere 
in  his  cabbage-field,  coyly  waiting  to  be  sought 
for ;  and  he  repined  at  having  so  long  been 
scratching  about  the  surface  of  the  soil  instead 
of  digging  to  the  centre. 

He  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table  full  of 
these  speculations  ;  asked  his  daughter  to  put 
a  lump  of  gold  into  his  tea,  and  on  handing  his 
wife  a  plate  of  slap-jacks,  begged  her  to  help 
herself  to  a  doubloon. 

His  grand  care  now  was  how  to  secure  this 
immense  treasure  without  its  being  known.  In¬ 
stead  of  his  working  regularly  in  his  grounds 
in  the  daytime,  he  now  stole  from  his  bed  at 
night,  and  with  spade  and  pickaxe  went  to 
work  to  rip  up  and  dig  about  his  paternal  acres, 
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from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  a  little  time  the 
whole  garden,  which  had  presented  such  a 
goodly  and  regular  appearance,  with  its  pha¬ 
lanx  of  cabbages,  like  a  vegetable  army  in 
battle  array,  was  reduced  to  a  scene  of  devasta¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  relentless  Wolfert,  with  night¬ 
cap  on  head,  and  lantern  and  spade  in  hand, 
stalked  through  the  slaughtered  ranks,  the  de¬ 
stroying  angel  of  his  own  vegetable  world. 

Kvery  morning  bore  testimony  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  preceding  night  in  cabbages  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  from  the  tender  sprout  to 
the  full-grown  head,  piteously  rooted  from  their 
quiet  beds  like  worthless  weeds,  and  left  to 
wither  in  the  sunshine.  In  vain  Wolfert’ s 
wife  remonstrated  ;  in  vain  his  darling  daugh¬ 
ter  wept  over  the  destruction  of  some  favorite 
marigold.  ‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  have  gold  of  another 
guess  sort,”  he  would  say,  chucking  her  un¬ 
der  the  chin  ;  “  thou  shalt  have  a  string  of 
crooked  ducats  for  thy  wedding  necklace,  my 
child.”  His  family  began  really  to  fear  that 
the  poor  man’s  wits  were  diseased.  He  mut¬ 
tered  in  his  sleep  at  night  about  mines  of 
wealth,  about  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  bars 
of  gold.  In  the  daytime  he  was  moody  and  ab¬ 
stracted,  and  walked  about  as  if  in  a  trance. 
Dame  Webber  held  frequent  councils  with  all 
the  old  women  of  the  neighborhood  ;  scarce  an 
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hour  in  the  day  but  a  knot  of  them  might  be 
seen  wagging  their  white  caps  together  round 
her  door,  while  the  poor  woman  made  some 
piteous  recital.  The  daughter,  too,  was  fain 
to  seek  for  more  frequent  consolation  from  the 
stolen  interviews  of  her  favored  swain,  Dirk 
Waldron.  The  delectable  little  Dutch  songs, 
with  which  she  used  to  dulcify  the  house, 
grew  less  and  less  frequent,  and  she  would  for¬ 
get  her  sewing,  and  look  wistfully  in  her  father’s 
face  as  he  sat  pondering  by  the  fireside.  Wolfert 
caught  her  eye  one  day  fixed  on  him  thus 
anxiously,  and  for  a  moment  was  roused  from 
his  golden  reveries. — “  Cheer  up,  my  girl,”  said 
he,  exultingly  ;  “  why  dost  thou  droop  ? — thou 
shalt  hold  up  thy  head  one  day  with  the 
Brinckerhoffs,  and  the  Schermerhorns,  the  Van 
Hornes,  and  the  Van  Dams.  By  Saint  Nicho¬ 
las,  but  the  patroon  himself  shall  be  glad  to 
get  thee  for  his  son  !  ’  ’ 

Amy  shook  her  head  at  his  vainglorious 
boast,  and  was  more  than  ever  in  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  good  man’s  intellect. 

In  the  meantime  Wolfert  went  on  digging 
and  digging  ;  but  the  field  was  extensive,  and 
as  his  dream  had  indicated  no  precise  spot,  he 
had  to  dig  at  random.  The  winter  set  in  be¬ 
fore  one  tenth  of  the  scene  of  promise  had  been 
explored. 
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The  ground  became  frozen  hard,  and  the 
nights  too  cold  for  the  labors  of  the  spade. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  returning 
warmth  of  spring  loosen  the  soil,  and  the 
small  frogs  begin  to  pipe  in  the  meadows,  but 
Wolfert  resumed  his  labors  with  renovated 
zeal.  Still,  however,  the  hours  of  industry 
were  reversed. 

Instead  of  working  cheerily  all  day,  planting 
and  setting  out  his  vegetables,  he  remained 
thoughtfully  idle,  until  the  shades  of  night 
summoned  him  to  his  secret  labors.  In  this 
way  he  continued  to  dig  from  night  to  night, 
and  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  but 
not  a  stiver  did  he  find.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  he  digged,  the  poorer  he  grew.  The 
rich  soil  of  his  garden  was  digged  away,  and 
the  sand  and  gravel  from  beneath  was  thrown 
to  the  surface,  until  the  whole  field  presented 
an  aspect  of  sandy  barrenness. 

In  the  meantime,  the  seasons  gradually 
rolled  on.  The  little  frogs  which  had  piped 
in  the  meadows  in  early  spring,  croaked  as 
bull-frogs  during  the  summer  heats,  and  then 
sank  into  silence.  The  peach-tree  budded, 
blossomed,  and  bore  its  fruit.  The  swallows 
and  martins  came,  twitted  about  the  roof, 
built  their  nests,  reared  their  young,  held  their 
congress  along  the  eves,  and  then  winged  their 
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flight  in  search  of  another  spring.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  spun  its  winding-sheet,  dangled  it  from 
the  great  button-wood  tree  before  the  house  ; 
turned  into  a  moth,  fluttered  with  the  last  sun¬ 
shine  of  summer,  and  disappeared  ;  and  finally 
the  leaves  of  the  button- wood  tree  turned  yel¬ 
low,  then  brown,  then  rustled  one  by  one  to  the 
ground,  and  whirling  about  in  little  eddies  of 
wind  and  dust,  whispered  that  winter  was  at 
hand. 

Wolfert  gradually  woke  from  his  dream  of 
wealth  as  the  year  declined.  He  had  reared 
no  crop  for  the  supply  of  his  household  during 
the  sterility  of  winter.  The  season  was  long 
and  severe,  and  for  the  first  time  the  family 
was  really  straitened  in  its  comforts.  By  de¬ 
grees  a  revulsion  of  thought  took  place  in 
Wolfert’s  mind,  common  to  those  whose  golden 
dreams  have  been  disturbed  by  pinching  reali¬ 
ties.  The  idea  gradually  stole  upon  him  that 
he  should  come  to  want.  He  already  consid¬ 
ered  himself  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  men 
in  the  province,  having  lost  such  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  amount  of  undiscovered  treasure,  and 
now,  when  thousands  of  pounds  had  eluded 
his  search,  to  be  perplexed  for  shillings  and 
pence,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

Haggard  care  gathered  about  his  brow  ;  he 
went  about  with  a  money-seeking  air,  his  eyes 
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bent  downwards  into  the  dust,  and  carrying  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  as  men  are  apt  to  do  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  put  into  them.  He 
could  not  even  pass  the  city  almshouse  without 
giving  it  a  rueful  glance,  as  if  destined  to  be  his 
future  abode. 

The  strangeness  of  his  conduct  and  of  his 
looks  occasioned  much  speculation  and  remark. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  suspected  of  being  crazy, 
and  then  everybody  pitied  him  ;  and  at  length 
it  began  to  be  suspected  that  he  was  poor,  and 
then  everybody  avoided  him. 

The  rich  old  burghers  of  his  acquaintance 
met  him  outside  of  the  door  when  he  called, 
entertained  him  hospitably  on  the  threshold, 
pressed  him  warmly  by  the  hand  at  parting, 

'  shook  their  heads  as  he  walked  away,  with  the 
kind-hearted  expression  of  “  poor  Wolfert,” 
and  turned  a  corner  nimbly  if  by  chance  they 
saw  him  approaching  as  they  walked  the  streets. 
Even  the  barber  and  the  cobbler  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  a  tattered  tailor  in  an  alley  hard 
by,  three  of  the  poorest  and  merriest  rogues  in 
the  world,  eyed  him  with  that  abundant  sym¬ 
pathy  which  usually  attends  a  lack  of  means ; 
and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  their  pockets  would 
have  been  at  his  command,  only  that  they 
happened  to  be  empty. 

Thus  everybody  deserted  the  Webber  man- 
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sion,  as  if  poverty  were  contagious,  like  the 
plague;  everybody  but  honest  Dick  Waldron, 
who  still  kept  lip  his  stolen  visits  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  indeed  seemed  to  wax  more  affection¬ 
ate  as  the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  were  in  the 
wane. 

Many  months  had  elapsed  since  Wolfert  had 
frequented  his  old  resort,  the  rural  inn.  He 
was  taking  a  long  lonely  walk  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  musing  over  his  wants  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  when  his  feet  took  instinctively 
their  wonted  direction,  and  on  awaking  out  of  a 
reverie,  he  found  himself  before  the  door  of  the 
inn.  For  some  moments  he  hesitated  whether 
to  enter,  but  his  heart  yearned  for  companion¬ 
ship  ;  and  where  can  a  ruined  man  find  better 
campanionship  than  at  a  tavern,  where  there  is 
neither  sober  example  nor  sober  advice  to  put 
him  out  of  countenance  ? 

Wolfert  found  several  of  the  old  frequenters 
of  the  inn  at  their  usual  places  ;  but  one  was 
missing,  the  great  Ramm  Rapelye,  who  for 
many  years  had  filled  the  leather-bottomed 
chair  of  state.  His  place  was  supplied  by  a 
stranger,  who  seemed,  however,  completely  at 
home  in  the  chair  and  the  tavern.  He  was 
rather  under  size,  but  deep-chested,  square,  and 
muscular.  His  broad  shoulders,  double  joints, 
and  bow  knees,  gave  tokens  of  prodigious 
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strength.  His  face  was  dark  and  weather¬ 
beaten  ;  a  deep  scar,  as  if  from  the  slash  of  a 
cutlass,  had  almost  divided  his  nose,  and  made 
a  gash  in  his  upper  lip,  through  which  his 
teeth  shone  like  a  bull-dog’s.  A  mop  of  iron- 
gray  hair  gave  a  grisly  finish  to  this  hard-fa¬ 
vored  visage.  His  dress  was  of  an  amphibious 
character.  He  wore  an  old  hat  edged  with 
tarnished  lace,  and  cocked  in  martial  style,  on 
one  side  of  his  head  ;  a  rusty  blue  military  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  and  a  wide  pair  of  short 
petticoat  trousers,  or  rather  breeches,  for  they 
were  gathered  up  at  the  knees.  He  ordered 
everybody  about  him  with  an  authoritative  air  ; 
talking  in  a  brattling  voice,  that  sounded  like 

the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot  ;  d - d 

the  landlord  and  servants  with  perfect  impunity, 
and  was  waited  upon  with  greater  obsequious¬ 
ness  than  had  ever  been  shown  to  the  mighty 
Ramm  himself. 

Wolfert’s  curiosity  was  awakened  to  know 
who  and  what  was  this  stranger,  who  had  thus 
usurped  absolute  sway  in  this  ancient  domain. 
Peechy  Prauw  took  him  aside,  into  a  remote 
corner  of  the  hall,  and  there,  in  an  under  voice, 
and  with  great  caution,  imparted  to  him  all 
that  he  knew  on  the  subject.  The  inn  had 
been  aroused  several  months  before,  on  a  dark 
night,  by  repeated  long  shouts,  that  seemed 
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like  the  howling  of  a  wolf.  They  came  from 
the  water-side  and  at  length  were  distinguished 
to  be  hailing  the  house  in  the  seafaring  manner, 
“  House-a-ho3? !  ”  The  landlord  turned  out  with 
his  head  waiter,  tapster,  hostler,  and  errand- 
boy, — that  is  to  say,  with  his  old  negro  Cuff. 
On  approaching  the  place  whence  the  voice 
proceeded,  they  found  this  amphibious-looking 
personage  at  the  water’s  edge,  quite  alone,  and 
seated  on  a  great  oaken  sea-chest.  How  he 
came  there,  whether  he  had  been  set  on  shore 
from  some  boat,  or  had  floated  to  land  on  his 
chest,  nobody  could  tell,  for  he  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  answer  questions  ;  and  there  was 
something  in  his  looks  and  manners  that  put  a 
stop  to  all  questioning.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
took  possession  of  a  corner-room  of  the  inn,  to 
which  his  chest  was  removed  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Here  he  had  remained  ever  since,  keep¬ 
ing  about  the  inn  and  its  vicinity.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  he  disappeared  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  going  and  returning  without 
giving  any  notice  or  account  of  his  movements. 
He  always  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  money, 
though  often  of  very  strange,  outlandish  coin¬ 
age  ;  and  he  regularly  paid  his  bill  every  even¬ 
ing  before  turning  in. 

He  had  fitted  up  his  room  to  his  own  fancy, 
having  slung  a  hammock  from  the  ceiling  in- 
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stead  of  a  bed,  and  decorated  the  walls  with 
rusty  pistols  and  cutlasses  of  foreign  workman¬ 
ship.  A  greater  part  of  his  time  was  passed 
in  this  room,  seated  by  the  window,  which 
commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  Sound,  a  short 
old-fashioned  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  glass  of 
rum-toddy  at  his  elbow,  and  a  pocket-telescope 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  reconnoitred  every 
boat  that  moved  upon  the  water.  Large,  square- 
rigged  vessels  seemed  to  excite  but  little  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  the  moment  he  descried  anything 
with  a  shoulder  -  of  -  mutton  sail,  or  that  a 
barge,  or  yawl,  or  jolly-boat  hove  in  sight,  up 
went  the  telescope,  and  he  examined  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

All  this  might  have  passed  without  much 
notice,  for  in  those  times  the  province  was  so 
much  the  resort  of  adventurers  of  all  charac¬ 
ters  and  climes,  that  any  oddity  in  dress  or 
behavior  attracted  but  small  attention.  In  a 
little  while,  however,  this  strange  sea-monster, 
thus  strangely  cast  upon  dry  land,  began  to 
encroach  upon  the  long-established  customs 
and  customers  of  the  place,  and  to  interfere  in 
a  dictatorial-  manner  in  the  affairs  of  the  nine- 
pin  alley  and  the  bar-room,  until  in  the  end  he 
usurped  an  absolute  command  over  the  whole 
inn.  It  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  with¬ 
stand  his  authority.  He  was  not  exactly 
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quarrelsome,  but  boisterous  and  peremptory, 
like  one  accustomed  to  tyrannize  on  a  quarter¬ 
deck  ;  and  there  was  a  dare-devil  air  about 
everything  he  said  and  did,  that  inspired  wari¬ 
ness  in  all  by-standers.  Even  the  half-pay 
officer,  so  long  the  hero  of  the  club,  was  soon 
silenced  by  him ;  and  the  quiet  burghers 
stared  with  wonder  at  seeing  their  inflammable 
man-of-war  so  readily  and  quietly  extinguished. 

And  then  the  tales  that  he  would  tell  were 
enough  to  make  a  peaceable  man’s  hair  stand 
on  end.  There  was  not  a  sea-fight,  nor  ma¬ 
rauding  nor  freebooting  adventure  that  had 
happened  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  he 
seemed  perfectly  versed  in  it.  He  delighted 
to  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  buccaneers  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
How  his  eyes  would  glisten,  as  he  described 
the  waylaying  of  treasure-ships,  the  desperate 
fights,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm — broadside  and 
broadside  -  the  boarding  and  capturing  huge 
Spanish  galleons  !  With  what  chuckling  relish 
would  he  describe  the  descent  upon  some  rich 
Spanish  colony ;  the  rifling  of  a  church  ;  the 
sacking  of  a  convent !  You  would  have 
thought  you  heard  some  gormandizer  dilating 
upon  the  roasting  of  a  savory  goose  at  Michael¬ 
mas  as  he  described  the  roasting  of  some  Span¬ 
ish  Don  to  make  him  discover  his  treasure— a 
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detail  given  with  a  minuteness  that  made  every 
rich  old  burgher  present  turn  uncomfortably 
in  his  chair.  All  this  would  be  told  with  in¬ 
finite  glee,  as  if  he  considered  it  an  excellent 
joke ;  and  then  he  would  give  such  a  tyran¬ 
nical  leer  in  the  face  of  his  next  neighbor, 
that  the  poor  man  would  be  fain  to  laugh  out 
of  sheer  faint-heartedness.  If  any  one,  how¬ 
ever,  pretended  to  contradict  him  in  any  of  his 
stories,  he  was  on  fire  in  an  instant.  His  very 
cocked  hat  assumed  a  momentary  fierceness, 
and  seemed  to  resent  the  contradiction.  “  How 
the  devil  should  you  know  as  well  as  I  ? — I 
tell  you  it  was  as  I  say  ;  ’  ’  and  he  would  at 
the  same  time  let  slip  a  broadside  of  thunder¬ 
ing  oaths  and  tremendous  sea-phrases,  such  as 
had  never  been  heard  before  within  these 
peaceful  walls. 

Indeed,  the  worthy  burghers  began  to  sur¬ 
mise  that  he  knew  more  of  those  stories  than 
mere  hearsay.  Day  after  day  their  conjectures 
concerning  him  grew  more  and  more  wild  and 
fearful.  The  strangeness  of  his  arrival,  the 
strangeness  of  his  manners,  the  mystery  that 
surrounded  him,  all  made  him  something  in¬ 
comprehensible  in  their  eyes.  He  was  a  kind 
of  monster  of  the  deep  to  them — he  was  a  mer¬ 
man — he  was  a  behemoth — he  was  a  leviathan 
— in  short,  they  knew  not  what  he  was. 
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The  domineering  spirit  of  this  boisterous 
sea-urchin  at  length  grew  quite  intolerable. 
He  was  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  he  contra¬ 
dicted  the  richest  burghers  without  hesitation  ; 
he  took  possession  of  the  sacred  elbow-chair, 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  been  the  seat  of 
sovereignty  of  the  illustrious  Ramm  Rapelye. 
Nay,  he  even  went  so  far,  in  one  of  his  rough 
jocular  moods,  as  to  slap  that  mighty  burgher 
on  the  back,  drink  his  toddy,  and  wink  in  his 
face,  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  believed.  From 
this  time  Ramm  Rapelye  appeared  no  more  at 
the  inn  ;  his  example  was  followed  by  several 
of  the  most  eminent  customers,  who  were  too 
rich  to  tolerate  being  bullied  out  of  their  opin¬ 
ions,  or  being  obliged  to  laugh  at  another 
man’s  jokes.  The  landlord  was  almost  in  de¬ 
spair  ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
sea-monster  and  his  sea-chest,  who  seemed  both 
to  have  grown  like  fixtures,  or  excrescences, 
on  his  establishment. 

Such  was  the  account  whispered  cautiously 
in  Wolfert’s  ear,  by  the  narrator,  Peechy 
Prauw,  as  he  held  him  by  the  button  in  a  corner 
of  the  hall,  casting  a  wary  glance  now  and  then 
towards  the  door  of  the  bar-room,  lest  he  should 
be  overheard  by  the  terrible  hero  of  his  tale. 

Wolfert  took  his  seat  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
room  in  silence  ;  impressed  with  profound  awe 
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of  this  unknown,  so  versed  in  freebooting  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  to  him  a  wonderful  instance  of 
the  revolutions  of  mighty  empires,  to  find  the 
venerable  Ramm  Rapelye  thus  ousted  from  the 
throne,  and  a  rugged  tarpauling  dictating  from 
his  elbow-chair,  hectoring  the  patriarchs,  and 
filling  this  tranquil  little  realm  with  brawl  and 
bravado. 

The  stranger  was  on  this  evening  in  a  more 
than  usually  communicative  mood,  and  was 
narrating  a  number  of  astounding  stories  of 
plunderings  and  burnings  on  the  high  seas. 
He  dwelt  upon  them  with  peculiar  relish, 
heightening  the  frightful  particulars  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  effect  on  his  peaceful  auditors. 
He  gave  a  swaggering  detail  of  the  capture  of 
a  Spanish  merchantman.  She  was  lying  be¬ 
calmed  during  a  long  summer’s  day,  just  off 
from  the  island  which  was  one  of  the  lurking- 
places  of  the  pirates.  They  had  reconnoitered 
her  with  their  spy-glasses  from  the  shore,  and 
ascertained  her  character  and  force.  At  night 
a  picked  crew  of  daring  fellows  set  off  for  her 
in  a  whale-boat.  They  approached  with  muf¬ 
fled  oars,  as  she  lay  rocking  idly  with  the  un¬ 
dulations  of  the  sea,  and  her  sails  flapping 
against  the  masts.  They  were  close  under  the 
stern  before  the  guard  on  deck  was  aware  of 
their  approach.  The  alarm  was  given  ;  the 
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pirates  threw  hand-grenades  on  deck,  and 
sprang  up  the  main  chains,  sword  in  hand. 

The  crew  flew  to  arms,  but  in  great  confu¬ 
sion  ;  some  were  shot  down,  others  took  refuge 
in  the  tops  ;  others  were  driven  overboard  and 
drowned,  while  others  fought  hand  to  hand 
from  the  main-deck  to  the  quarter-deck,  disput¬ 
ing  gallantly  every  inch  of  ground.  There 
were  three  Spanish  gentlemen  on  board  with 
their  ladies,  who  made  the  most  desperate  re¬ 
sistance.  They  defended  the  companion-way, 
cut  down  several  of  their  assailants,  and  fought 
like  very  devils,  for  they  were  maddened  by 
the  shrieks  of  the  ladies  from  the  cabin.  One 
of  the  Dons  was  old,  and  soon  dispatched. 
The  other  two  kept  their  ground  vigorously, 
even  though  the  captain  of  the  pirates  was 
among  their  assailants.  Just  then  there  was 
a  shout  of  victory  from  the  main-deck.  “  The 
ship  is  ours  !  ’  ’  cried  the  pirates. 

One  of  the  Dons  immediately  dropped  his 
sword  and  surrendered ;  the  other,  who  was  a 
hot-headed  youngster,  and  just  married,  gave 
the  captain  a  slash  in  the  face  that  laid  it  all 
open.  The  captain  just  made  out  to  articulate 
the  words  ‘ 1  no  quarter.  ’  ’ 

“And  what  did  they  do  with  their  prison¬ 
ers?”  said  Peechy  Prauw,  eagerly. 

‘‘Threw  them  all  overboard,”  was  the  an- 
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swer.  A  dead  pause  followed  the  reply. 
Peechy  Prauw  sunk  quietly  back,  like  a  man 
who  had  unwarily  stolen  upon  the  lair  of  a 
sleeping  lion.  The  honest  burghers  cast  fear¬ 
ful  glances  at  the  deep  scar  slashed  across  the 
visage  of  the  stranger,  and  moved  their  chairs  a 
little  farther  off.  The  seaman,  however,  smoked 
on  without  moving  a  muscle,  as  though  he  either 
did  not  perceive  or  did  not  regard  the  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  he  had  produced  upon  his  hearers. 

The  half-pay  officer  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence ;  for  he  was  continually  tempted  to 
make  ineffectual  head  against  this  tyrant  of  the 
seas,  and  to  regain  his  lost  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  his  ancient  companions.  He  now  tried 
to  match  the  gunpowder  tales  of  the  stranger 
by  others  equally  tremendous.  Kidd,  as  usual, 
was  his  hero,  concerning  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  picked  up  many  of  the  floating  traditions  of 
the  province.  The  seaman  had  always  evinced 
a  settled  pique  against  the  one-eyed  warrior. 
On  this  occasion  he  listened  with  peculiar  im¬ 
patience.  He  sat  with  arm  akimbo,  the  other 
elbow  on  the  table,  the  hand  holding  on  to  the 
small  pipe  he  was  pettishly  puffing  ;  his  legs 
crossed  ;  drumming  with  one  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  casting  every  now  and  then  the  side-glance 
of  a  basilisk  at  the  prosing  captain.  At  length 
the  latter  spoke  of  Kidd’s  having  ascended  the 
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Hudson  with  some  of  his  crew,  to  land  his 
plunder  in  secrecy. 

‘  ‘  Kidd  up  the  Hudson  !  ’  ’  burst  forth  the  sea¬ 
man,  with  a  tremendous  oath, — “  Kidd  never 
was  up  the  Hudson  !  ” 

“  I  tell  you  he  was,”  said  the  other.  “  Aye, 
and  they  say  he  buried  a  quantity  of  treasure 
on  the  little  flat  that  runs  out  into  the  river, 
called  the  Devil’s  Dans  Kammer.” 

‘  ‘  The  Devil’s  Dans  Kammer  in  your  teeth  !  ’  ’ 
cried  the  seaman.  “  I  tell  you  Kidd  never  was 
up  the  Hudson.  What  a  plague  do  you  know 
of  Kidd  and  his  haunts?  ” 

‘  ‘  What  do  I  know  ?  ’  ’  echoed  the  half-pay 
officer.  “Why,  I  was  in  London  at  the  time 
of  his  trial  ;  aye,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  him  hanged  at  Execution  Dock.” 

“  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  saw  as 
pretty  a  fellow  hanged  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather. 
Aye  !  ’  ’  putting  his  face  nearer  to  that  of  the 
officer,  “and  there  was  many  a  land-lubber 
looked  on  that  might  much  better  have  swung 
in  his  stead.” 

The  half-pay  officer  was  silenced  ;  but  the  in¬ 
dignation  thus  pent  up  in  his  bosom  glowed 
with  intense  vehemence  in  his  single  eye,  which 
kindled  like  a  coal. 

Peechy  Prauw,  who  never  could  remain 
silent,  observed  that  the  gentleman  certainly 
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was  in  the  right.  Kidd  never  did  bury  money 
up  the  Hudson,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  those  parts, 
though  many  affirmed  such  to  be  the  fact.  It 
was  Bradish  and  others  of  the  buccaneers  who 
had  buried  money  ;  some  said  in  Turtle  Bay, 
others  in  Tong  Island,  others  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Hell  Gate.  ‘  ‘  Indeed,  ’  ’  added  be,  “  I  re¬ 
collect  an  adventure  of  Sam,  the  negro  fisher¬ 
man,  many  years  ago,  which  some  think  had 
something  to  do  with  the  buccaneers.  As 
we  are  all  friends  here,  and  as  it  will  go  no 
further,  I  ’ll  tell  it  to  you. 

“Upon  a  dark  night  many  years  ago,  as 
Black  Sam  was  returning  from  fishing  in  Hell 
Gate—” 

Here  the  story  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a 
sudden  movement  from  the  unknown,  who  lay¬ 
ing  his  iron  fist  on  the  table,  knuckles  down¬ 
ward,  with  a  quiet  force  that  indented  the  very 
boards,  and  looking  grimly  over  his  shoulder, 
with  the  grin  of  an  angry  bear, — “  Heark’ee, 
neighbor,  ’  ’  said  he,  with  a  significant  nodding 
of  the  head,  “you  ’d  better  let  the  buccaneers 
and  their  money  alone, — they  ’re  not  for  old 
men  and  old  women  to  meddle  with.  They 
fought  hard  for  their  money ;  they  gave  body 
and  soul  for  it ;  and  wherever  it  lies  buried, 
depend  upon  it  he  must  have  a  tug  with  the 
devil  who  gets  it !  ” 
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This  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  a 
blank  silence  throughout  the  room.  Peechy 
Prauw  shrunk  within  himself,  and  even  the  one- 
eyed  officer  turned  pale.  Wolfert,  who  from  a 
dark  corner  of  the  room  had  listened  with  in¬ 
tense  eagerness  to  all  this  talk  about  buried 
treasure,  looked  with  mingled  awe  and  rev¬ 
erence  at  this  bold  buccaneer  ;  for  such  he  really 
suspected  him  to  be.  There  was  a  chinking  of 
gold  and  a  sparkling  of  jewels  in  all  his  stories 
about  the  Spanish  Main  that  gave  a  value  to 
every  period ;  and  Wolfert  would  have  given 
anything  for  the  rummaging  of  the  ponderous 
sea-chest,  which  his  imagination  crammed  full 
of  golden  chalices,  crucifixes,  and  jolly  round 
bags  of  doubloons. 

The  dead  stillness  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
company  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  stran¬ 
ger,  who  pulled  out  a  prodigious  watch  of 
curious  and  ancient  workmanship,  and  which 
in  Wolfert’s  eyes  had  a  decidedly  Spanish  look. 
On  touching  a  spring  it  struck  ten  o’clock ; 
upon  which  the  sailor  called  for  his  reckoning, 
and  having  paid  it  out  of  a  handful  of  out¬ 
landish  coin,  he  drank  off  the  remainder  of  his 
beverage,  and  without  taking  leave  of  any  one, 
rolled  out  of  the  room,  muttering  to  himself,  as 
he  stamped  upstairs  to  his  chamber. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  company  could 
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recover  from  the  silence  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown.  The  very  footsteps  of  the  stran¬ 
ger,  which  were  heard  now  and  then  as  he 
traversed  his  chamber,  inspired  awe. 

Still  the  conversation  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  was  too  interesting  not  to  be 
resumed.  A  heavy  thunder-gust  had  gathered 
up  unnoticed  while  they  were  lost  in  talk,  and 
the  torrents  of  rain  that  fell  forbade  all 
thoughts  of  setting  off  for  home  until  the  storm 
should  subside.  They  drew  nearer  together, 
therefore,  and  entreated  the  worthy  Peechy 
Prauw  to  continue  the  tale  which  had  been  so 
discourteously  interrupted.  He  readily  com¬ 
plied,  whispering,  however,  in  a  tone  scarcely 
above  his  breath,  and  drowned  occasionally  by 
the  rolling  of  the  thunder ;  and  he  would 
pause  every  now  and  then,  and  listen  with 
evident  awe,  as  he  heard  the  heavy  footsteps 
of  the  stranger  pacing  overhead. 

The  following  is  the  purport  of  his  story. 
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VERYBODY  knows  Black 
Sam,  the  old  negro  fisher¬ 
man,  or,  as  he  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  Mud  Sam, 
who  has  fished  about  the 
Sound  for  the  last  half 
century.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  Sam,  who  was 
then  as  active  a  young  negro  as  any  in  the 
province,  and  worked  on  the  farm  of  Killian 
Suydam  on  Long  Island,  having  finished  his 
day’s  work  at  an  early  hour,  was  fishing,  one 
still  summer  evening,  just  about  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Hell  Gate. 

He  was  in  a  light  skiff ;  and  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  currents  and  eddies,  had 
shifted  his  station  according  to  the  shifting  of 
the  tide,  from  the  Hen  and  Chickens  to  the 
Hog’s  Back,  from  the  Hog’s  Back  to  the  Pot, 
and  from  the  Pot  to  the  Frying-Pan  ;  but  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  sport  he  did  not  see  that 
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the  tide  was  rapidly  ebbing,  until  the  roaring 
of  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  warned  him  of  his 
danger ;  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  shoot¬ 
ing  his  skiff  from  among  the  rocks  and  break¬ 
ers,  and  getting  to  the  point  of  Blackwell’s 
Island.  Here  he  cast  anchor  for  some  time, 
waiting  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  enable  him  to 
return  homewards.  As  the  night  set  in,  it 
grew  blustering  and  gusty.  Dark  clouds  came 
bundling  up  in  the  west ;  and  now  and  then  a 
growl  of  thunder  or  a  flash  of  lightning  told 
that  a  summer  storm  was  at  hand.  Sam  pulled 
over,  therefore,  under  the  lee  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  coasting  along,  came  to  a  snug 
nook,  just  under  a  steep  beetling  rock,  where 
he  fastened  his  skiff  to  the  root  of  a  tree  that 
shot  out  from  a  cleft,  and  spread  its  broad 
branches  like  a  canopy  over  the  water.  The 
gust  came  scouring  along  ;  the  wind  threw 
up  the  river  in  white  surges ;  the  rain  rat¬ 
tled  among  the  leaves ;  the  thunder  bellowed 
worse  than  that  which  is  now  bellowing  ; 
the  lightning  seemed  to  lick  up  the  surges  of 
the  stream ;  but  Sam,  snugly  sheltered  under 
rock  and  tree,  lay  crouching  in  his  skiff,  rock¬ 
ing  upon  the  billows  until  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke  all  was  quiet.  The  gust  had 
passed  away,  and  only  now  and  then  a  faint 
gleam  of  lightning  in  the  east  showed  which 
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way  it  had  gone.  The  night  was  dark  and 
moonless  ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  tide  Sam 
concluded  it  was  near  midnight.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  making  loose  his  skiff  to  return 
homewards,  when  he  saw  a  light  gleaming 
along  the  water  from  a  distance,  which  seemed 
rapidly  approaching.  As  it  drew  near  he  per¬ 
ceived  it  came  from  a  lantern  in  the  bow  of  a 
boat  gliding  along  under  shadow  of  the  land. 
It  pulled  up  in  a  small  cove,  close  to  where  he 
was.  A  man  jumped  on  shore,  and  searching 
about  with  the  lantern,  exclaimed,  “This  is 
the  place — here’s  the  iron  ring.”  The  boat 
was  then  made  fast,  and  the  man  returning  on 
board,  assisted  his  comrades  in  conveying 
something  heavy  on  shore.  As  the  light 
gleamed  among  them,  Sam  saw  that  they 
were  five  stout  desperate-looking  fellows,  in 
red  woollen  caps,  with  a  leader  in  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  hat,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed 
with  dirks,  or  long  knives,  and  pistols.  They 
talked  low  to  one  another,  and  occasionally  in 
some  outlandish  tongue  which  he  could  not 
understand. 

On  landing  they  made  their  way  among  the 
bushes,  taking  turns  to  relieve  each  other  in 
lugging  their  burden  up  the  rocky  bank. 
Sam’s  curiosity  was  now  fully  aroused;  so 
leaving  his  skiff  he  clambered  silently  up  a 
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ridge  that  overlooked  their  path.  They  had 
stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment,  and  the  leader 
was  looking  about  among  the  bushes  with  his 
lantern.  “Have  you  brought  the  spades?” 
said  one.  “  They  are  here,”  replied  another, 
who  had  them  on  his  shoulder.  “We  must 
dig  deep,  where  there  will  be  no  risk  of  dis¬ 
covery,”  said  a  third. 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  Sam’s  veins.  He 
fancied  he  saw  before  him  a  gang  of  murderers, 
about  to  bury  their  victim.  His  knees  smote 
together.  In  his  agitation  he  shook  the  branch 
of  a  tree  with  which  he  was  supporting  him¬ 
self  as  he  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  one  of  the  gang. — 
“  Some  one  stirs  among  the  bushes  !  ” 

The  lantern  was  held  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  noise.  One  of  the  red-caps  cocked  a  pistol, 
and  pointed  it  towards  the  very  place  where 
Sam  was  standing.  He  stood  motionless — 
breathless ;  expecting  the  next  moment  to  be 
his  last.  Fortunately  his  dingy  complexion 
was  in  his  favor,  and  made  no  glare  among  the 
leaves. 

“  ’Tis  no  one,”  said  the  man  with  the  lan¬ 
tern.  ‘ 1  What  a  plague  !  you  would  not  fire  off 
your  pistol  and  alarm  the  country  !  ” 

The  pistol  was  uncocked  ;  the  burden  was 
resumed,  and  the  party  slowly  toiled  along  the 
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bank.  Sam  watched  them  aS they  went ;  the 
light  sending  back  fitful  gleams  through  the 
dripping  bushes,  and  it  was  not  until  they  were 
fairly  out  of  sight  that  he  ventured  to  draw 
breath  freely .  He  no  w  thought  of  getting  back 
to  his  boat,  and  making  his  escape  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  dangerous  neighbors  ;  but  curi¬ 
osity  was  all-powerful.  He  hesitated  and  lin¬ 
gered  and  listened.  By  and  by  he  heard  the 
strokes  of  spades.— “  They  are  digging  the 
grave  !  ”  said  he  to  himself;  and  the  cold 
sweat  started  upon  his  forehead.  Every  stroke 
of  a  spade,  as  it  sounded  through  the  silent 
groves,  went  to  his  heart  ;  it  was  evident  there 
was  as  little  noise  made  as  possible  ;  every¬ 
thing  had  an  air  of  terrible  mystery  and  secrecy. 
Sam  had  a  great  relish  for  the  horrible, —  a  tale 
of  murder  was  a  treat  for  him ;  and  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  executions.  He  could 
not  resist  an  impulse,  in  spite  of  every  danger, 
to  steal  nearer  to  the  scene  of  mystery,  and 
overlook  the  midnight  fellows  at  their  work. 
He  crawled  along  cautiously,  therefore,  inch 
by  inch  ;  stepping  with  the  utmost  care  among 
the  dry  leaves,  lest  their  rustling  should  betray 
him.  He  came  at  length  to  where  a  steep  rock 
intervened  between  him  and  the  gang  ;  for  he 
saw  the  light  of  their  lantern  shining  up  against 
the  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  other  side. 
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Sam  slowly  and  silently  clambered  up  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rock,  and  raising  his  head  above  its 
naked  edge,  beheld  the  villains  immediately 
below  him,  and  so  near,  that  though  he  dreaded 
discovery',  he  dared  not  withdraw  lest  the  least 
movement  should  be  heard.  In  this  way  he 
remained,  with  his  round  black  face  peering 
above  the  edge  of  the  rock,  like  the  sun  just 
emerging  above  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  or  the 
round-cheeked  moon  on  the  dial  of  a  clock. 

The  red-caps  had  nearly  finished  their  work  ; 
the  grave  was  filled  up,  and  they  were  care¬ 
fully  replacing  the  turf.  This  done,  they  scat¬ 
tered  dry  leaves  over  the  place.  “And  now,” 
said  the  leader,  ‘  ‘  I  defy  the  devil  himself  to 
find  it  out.” 

“  The  murderers  !  ”  exclaimed  Sam,  invol¬ 
untarily. 

The  whole  gang  started,  and  looking  up,  be¬ 
held  the  round  black  head  of  Sam  just  above 
them.  His  white  eyes  strained  half  out  of  their 
orbits  ;  his  white  teeth  chattering,  and  his 
whole  visage  shining  with  cold  perspiration. 

“  We  ’re  discovered  !  ”  cried  one. 

‘  ‘  Down  with  him  !  ’  ’  cried  another. 

Sam  heard  the  cocking  of  a  pistol,  but  did 
not  pause  for  the  report.  He  scrambled  over 
rock  and  stone,  through  brush  and  brier ; 
rolled  down  banks  like  a  hedge-hog  ;  scrambled 
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up  others  like  a  catamount.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion  he  heard  some  one  or  other  of  the  gang 
hemming  him  in.  At  length  he  reached  the 
rocky  ridge  along  the  river ;  one  of  the  red¬ 
caps  was  hard  behind  him.  A  steep  rock  like 
a  wall  rose  directly  in  his  way  ;  it  seemed  to 
cut  off  all  retreat,  when  fortunately  he  espied 
the  strong  cord-like  branch  of  a  grape-vine 
reaching  half-way  down  it.  He  sprang  at  it 
with  the  force  of  a  desperate  man,  seized  it  with 
both  hands,  and  being  young  and  agile,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  swinging  himself  to  the  summit  of 
the  cliff.  Here  he  stood  in  full  relief  against 
the  sky,  when  the  red-cap  cocked  his  pistol  and 
fired.  The  ball  whistled  by  Sam’s  head.  With 
the  lucky  thought  of  a  man  in  an  emergency, 
he  uttered  a  yell,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  de¬ 
tached  at  the  same  time  a  fragment  of  the  rock, 
which  tumbled  with  a  loud  splash  into  the  river. 

“I’ve  done  his  business,”  said  the  red-cap 
to  one  or  two  of  his  comrades  as  they  arrived 
panting.  “  He  ’ll  tell  no  tales,  except  to  the 
fishes  in  the  river.” 

His  pursuers  now  turned  to  meet  their  com¬ 
panions.  Sam,  sliding  silently  down  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rock,  let  himself  quietly  into  his 
skiff,  cast  loose  the  fastening,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  rapid  current,  which  in  that 
place  runs  like  a  mill-stream,  and  soon  swept 
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him  off  from  the  neighborhood.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  he  had  drifted  a  great  distance 
that  he  ventured  to  ply  his  oars,  when  he  made 
his  skiff  dart  like  an  arrow  through  the  strait 
of  Hell  Gate,  never  heeding  the  danger  of  Pot, 
Frying-Pan,  nor  Hog’s  Back  itself :  nor  did 
he  feel  himself  thoroughly  secure  until  safely 
nestled  in  bed  in  the  cockloft  of  the  ancient 
farm-house  of  the  Suydams. 

Here  the  worthy  Peechy  Prauw  paused  to 
take  breath,  and  to  take  a  sip  of  the  gossip 
tankard  that  stood  at  his  elbow.  His  auditors 
remained  with  open  mouths  and  outstretched 
necks,  gaping  like  a  nest  of  swallows  for  an 
additional  mouthful. 

“And  is  that  all?’’  exclaimed  the  half-pay 
officer. 

“  That ’s  all  that  belongs  to  the  story,”  said 
Peechy  Prauw. 

“  And  did  Sam  never  find  out  what  was 
buried  by  the  red-caps  ?  ’  ’  said  Wolfert,  eagerly, 
whose  mind  was  haunted  by  nothing  but  ingots 
and  doubloons. 

“  Not  that  I  know  of,”  said  Peechy  ;  “  he  had 
no  time  to  spare  from  his  work,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  another 
race  among  the  rocks.  Besides,  how  should  he 
recollect  the  spot  where  the  grave  had  been 
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digged  ?  everything  would  look  so  different  by 
daylight.  And  then,  where  was  the  use  of  look¬ 
ing  for  a  dead  body,  when  there  was  no  chance 
of  hanging  the  murderers?  ” 

“  Aye,  but  are  you  sure  it  was  a  dead  body 
they  buried?”  said  Wolfert. 

“To  be  sure,”  cried  Peechy  Prauw,  exult- 
ingly.  “  Does  it  not  haunt  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  this  very  day  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Haunts  !  ”  exclaimed  several  of  the  part3T, 
opening  their  eyes  still  wider,  and  edging  their 
chairs  still  closer. 

“Aye,  haunts,”  repeated  Peechy;  “have 
none  of  you  heard  of  father  Red-cap,  who 
haunts  the  old  burnt  farm-house  in  the  woods, 
on  the  border  of  the  Sound,  near  Hell  Gate  ?  ’  ’ 
“Oh,  to  be  sure,  I’ve  heard  tell  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  then  I  took  it  for  some 
old  wives’  fable.” 

1  ‘  Old  wives’  fable  or  not,  ’  ’  said  Peechy  Prauw, 

‘ 1  that  farm-house  stands  hard  by  the  very  spot. 
It ’s  been  unoccupied  time  out  of  mind,  and 
stands  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast ;  but  those 
who  fish  in  the  neighborhood  have  often  heard 
strange  noises  there  ;  and  lights  have  been 
seen  about  the  wood  at  night  ;  and  an  old 
fellow  in  a  red  cap  has  been  seen  at  the  win¬ 
dows  more  than  once,  which  people  take  to  be 
the  ghost  of  the  body  buried  there.  Once  upon 
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a  time  three  soldiers  took  shelter  in  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  and  rummaged  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  when  they  found  old  father  Red-cap 
astride  of  a  cider-barrel  in  the  cellar,  with  a  jug 
in  one  hand  and  a  goblet  in  the  other.  He 
offered  them  a  drink  out  of  his  goblet,  but  just 
as  one  of  the  soldiers  was  putting  it  to  his 
mouth — whew  ! — a  flash  of  fire  blazed  through 
the  cellar,  blinded  every  mother’s  son  of  them 
for  several  minutes,  when  they  recovered  their 
eye-sight,  jug,  goblet,  and  Red-cap  had  van¬ 
ished,  and  nothing  but  the  empty  cider-barrel 
remained.” 

Here  the  half-pay  officer,  who  was  growing 
very  muzzy  and  sleepy,  and  nodding  over  his 
liquor,  with  half-extinguished  eye,  suddenly 
gleamed  up  like  an  expiring  rushlight. 

“  That  ’s  all  fudge  !  ”  said  he,  as  Peechy  fin¬ 
ished  his  last  story. 

‘‘Well,  I  don’t  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it 
myself,”  said  Peechy  Prauw,  “  though  all  the 
world  knows  that  there  ’s  something  strange 
about  that  house  and  grounds  ;  but  as  to  the 
story  of  Mud  Sam,  I  believe  it  just  as  well  as 
if  it  had  happened  to  myself.  ’  ’ 

The  deep  interest  taken  in  this  conversation 
by  the  company  had  made  them  unconscious  of 
the  uproar  abroad  among  the  elements,  when 
suddenly  they  were  electrified  by  a  tremendous 
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clap  of  thunder.  A  lumbering  crash  followed 
instantaneously,  shaking  the  building  to  its  very 
foundation.  All  started  from  their  seats,  im¬ 
agining  it  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  that 
old  father  Red-cap  was  coming  among  them  in 
all  his  terrors.  They  listened  for  a  moment, 
but  only  heard  the  rain  pelting  against  the 
windows,  and  the  wind  howling  among  the 
trees.  The  explosion  was  soon  explained  by 
the  apparition  of  an  old  negro’s  bald  head 
thrust  in  at  the  door,  his  white  goggle  eyes 
contrasting  with  his  jetty  poll,  which  was  wet 
with  rain,  and  shone  like  a  bottle.  In  a  jargon 
but  half  intelligible,  he  announced  that  the 
kitchen-chimney  had  been  struck  with  light¬ 
ning. 

A  sullen  pause  of  the  storm,  which  now  rose 
and  sunk  in  gusts,  produced  a  momentary  still¬ 
ness.  In  this  interval  the  report  of  a  musket 
was  heard,  and  a  long  shout,  almost  like  a  yell, 
resounded  from  the  shores.  Every  one  crowded 
to  the  window  ;  another  musket-shot  was  heard, 
and  another  long  shout,  mingled  wildly  with  a 
rising  blast  of  wind.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cry 
came  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  for 
though  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  spread  a 
light  about  the  shore,  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  the  window  of  the  room  overhead 
was  opened,  and  a  loud  halloo  uttered  by  the 
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mysterious  stranger.  Several  hailings  passed 
from  one  party  to  the  other,  but  in  a  language 
which  none  of  the  company  in  the  bar-room 
could  understand  ;  and  presently  they  heard 
the  window  closed,  and  a  great  noise  overhead, 
as  if  all  the  furniture  were  pulled  and  hauled 
about  the  room.  The  negro  servant  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  seen  assist¬ 
ing  the  veteran  to  lug  the  ponderous  sea-chest 
downstairs. 

The  landlord  was  in  amazement.  “What, 
you  are  not  going  on  the  water  in  such  a 
storm  ?  ’  ’ 

“Storm!”  said  the  other,  scornfully,  “do 
you  call  such  a  sputter  of  weather  a  storm  ?  ’  ’ 

“You ’ll  get  drenched  to  the  skin, — you’ll 
catch  your  death  !  ’  ’  said  Peechy  Prauw,  affec¬ 
tionately. 

“  Thunder  and  lightning  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
veteran,  “  don’t  preach  about  weather  to  a  man 
that  has  cruised  in  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes.” 

The  obsequious  Peechy  was  again  struck 
dumb.  The  voice  from  the  water  was  heard 
once  more  in  a  tone  of  impatience  ;  the  by¬ 
standers  stared  with  redoubled  awe  at  this  man 
of  storms,  who  seemed  to  have  come  up  out  of 
the  deep,  and  to  be  summoned  back  to  it  again. 

As,  with  the  assistance  of  the  negro,  he 
slowly  bore  his  ponderous  sea-chest  towards 
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the  shore,  they  eyed  it  with  a  superstitious 
feeling, — half  doubting  whether  he  were  not 
really  about  to  embark  upon  it  and  launch  forth 
upon  the  wild  waves.  They  followed  him  at 
*  a  distance  with  a  lantern. 

“  Dowse  the  light  !  ”  roared  the  hoarse  voice 
from  the  water.  “  No  one  wants  light  here  !  ” 
“Thunder  and  lightning!”  exclaimed  the 
veteran,  turning  short  upon  them  ;  ‘  ‘  back  to 
the  house  with  you  !  ’  ’ 

Wolfert  and  his  companions  shrunk  back  in 
dismay.  Still  their  curiosity  would  not  allow 
them  entirely  to  withdraw.  A  long  sheet  of 
lightning  now  flickered  across  the  waves,  and 
discovered  a  boat,  filled  with  men,  just  under  a 
rocky  point,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  heav¬ 
ing  surges,  and  swashing  the  waters  at  every 
heave.  It  was  with  difficulty  held  to  the  rocks 
by  a  boat-hook,  for  the  current  rushed  furiously 
round  the  point.  The  veteran  hoisted  one  end 
of  the  lumbering  sea-chest  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  and  seized  the  handle  at  the  other  end 
to  lift  it  in,  when  the  motion  propelled  the 
boat  from  the  shore  ;  the  chest  slipped  off  from 
the  gunwale,  and,  sinking  into  the  waves, 
pulled  the  veteran  headlong  after  it.  A  loud 
shriek  was  uttered  by  all  on  shore,  and  a  volley 
of  execrations  by  those  on  board  ;  but  boat  and 
man  were  hurried  away  by  the  rushing  swift- 
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ness  of  the  tide.  A  pitchy  darkness  succeeded  ; 
Wolfert  Webber  indeed  fancied  that  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  cry  for  help,  and  that  he  beheld 
the  drowning  man  beckoning  for  assistance ; 
but  when  the  lightning  again  gleamed  along 
the  water,  all  was  void  ;  neither  man  nor  boat 
was  to  be  seen ;  nothing  but  the  dashing  and 
weltering  of  the  waves  as  they  hurried  past. 

The  company  returned  to  the  tavern  to  await 
the  subsiding  of  the  storm.  They  resumed  their 
seats,  and  gazed  on  each  other  with  dismay. 
The  whole  transaction  had  not  occupied  five 
minutes,  and  not  a  dozen  words  had  been 
spoken.  When  they  looked  at  the  oaken  chair, 
they  could  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  the 
strange  being  who  had  so  lately  tenanted  it, 
full  of  life  and  Herculean  vigor,  should  already 
be  a  corpse.  There  was  the  very  glass  he  had 
just  drunk  from  ;  there  lay  the  ashes  from  the 
pipe  which  he  had  smoked,  as  it  were,  with  his 
last  breath.  As  the  worthy  burghers  pondered 
on  these  things,  they  felt  a  terrible  conviction 
of  the  uncertainty  of  existence,  and  each  felt 
as  if  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was  ren¬ 
dered  less  stable  by  his  awful  example. 

As,  however,  the  most  of  the  company  were 
possessed  of  that  valuable  philosophy  which 
enables  a  man  to  bear  up  with  fortitude  against 
the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbors,  they  soon 
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managed  to  console  themselves  for  the  tragic 
end  of  the  veteran.  The  landlord  was  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  that  the  poor  dear  man  had 
paid  his  reckoning  before  he  went ;  and  made 
a  kind  of  farewell  speech  on  the  occasion. 

“He  came,”  said  he,  “in  a  storm,  and  he 
went  in  a  storm  ;  he  came  in  the  night,  and  he 
went  in  the  night ;  he  came  nobody  knows 
whence,  and  he  has  gone  nobody  knows  where. 
For  aught  I  know  he  has  gone  to  sea  once  more 
on  his  chest,  and  may  land  to  bother  some 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  !  Though 
it’s  a  thousand  pities,  added  he,  “if  he  has 
gone  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker  that  he  had  not 
left  his  own  locker  behind  him.” 

“His  locker!  St.  Nicholas  preserve  us!” 
cried  Peechy  Prauw.  “  I ’d  not  have  had  that 
sea-chest  in  the  house  for  any  money;  I’ll 
warrant  he  ’d  come  racketing  after  it  at  nights, 
and  making  a  haunted  house  of  the  inn.  And, 
as  to  his  going  to  sea  in  his  chest,  I  recollect 
what  happened  to  Skipper  Onderdonk’s  ship 
on  his  voyage  from  Amsterdam. 

‘  ‘  The  boatswain  died  during  a  storm  :  so 
they  wrapped  him  up  in  a  sheet,  and  put  him 
in  his  own  sea-chest,  and  threw  him  over¬ 
board  ;  but  they  neglected  in  their  hurry-skurry 
to  say  prayers  over  him — and  the  storm  raged 
and  roared  louder  than  ever,  and  they  saw  the 
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dead  man  seated  in  his  chest,  with  his  shroud 
for  a  sail,  coming  hard  after  the  ship  ;  and  the 
sea  breaking  before  him  in  great  sprays  like 
fire ;  and  there  they  kept  scudding  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  expecting  every 
moment  to  go  to  wreck  :  and  every  night  they 
saw  the  dead  boatswain  in  his  sea-chest  trying 
to  get  up  with  them,  and  they  heard  his 
whistle  above  the  blasts  of  wind,  and  he  seemed 
to  send  great  seas  mountain-high  after  them, 
that  would  have  swamped  the  ship  if  they  had 
not  put  up  the  dead-lights.  And  so  it  went  on 
till  they  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  fogs  off"  New¬ 
foundland,  and  supposed  he  had  veered  ship 
and  stood  for  Dead  Man’s  Isle.  So  much  for 
burying  a  man  at  sea  without  saying  prayers 
over  him.” 

The  thunder-gust  which  had  hitherto  de¬ 
tained  the  company  was  now  at  an  end.  The 
cuckoo  clock  in  the  hall  told  midnight ;  every 
one  pressed  to  depart,  for  seldom  was  such  a 
late  hour  of  the  night  trespassed  on  by  these 
quiet  burghers.  As  they  sallied  forth,  they 
found  the  heavens  once  more  serene.  The 
storm  which  had  lately  obscured  them  had 
rolled  away,  and  lay  piled  up  in  fleecy  masses 
on  the  horizon,  lighted  up  by  the  bright  cres¬ 
cent  of  the  moon,  which  looked  like  a  little 
silver  lamp  hung  up  in  a  palace  of  clouds. 
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The  dismal  occurrence  of  the  night,  and  the 
dismal  narrations  they  had  made,  had  left  a 
superstitious  feeling  in  every  mind.  They  cast 
a  fearful  glance  at  the  spot  where  the  buccaneer 
had  disappeared,  almost  expecting  to  see  him 
sailing  on  his  chest  in  the  cool  moonshine. 
The  trembling  rays  glittered  along  the  waters, 
but  all  was  placid  ;  and  the  current  dimpled 
over  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down.  The 
party  huddled  together  in  a  little  crowd  as 
they  repaired  homewards  ;  particularly  when 
they  passed  a  lonely  field  where  a  man  had 
been  murdered  ;  and  even  the  sexton,  who  had 
to  complete  his  journey  alone,  though  accus¬ 
tomed,  one  would  think,  to  ghosts  and  gob¬ 
lins,  went  a  long  way  round,  rather  than  pass 
by  his  own  churchyard. 

Wolfert  Webber  had  now  carried  home  a 
fresh  stock  of  stories  and  notions  to  ruminate 
upon.  .  These  accounts  of  pots  of  money  and 
Spanish  treasures,  buried  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  about  the  rocks  and  bays  of  these 
wild  shores,  made  him  almost  dizzy.  ‘  ‘  Blessed 
St.  Nicholas  !  ’  ’  ejaculated  he,  half  aloud,  “  is  it 
not  possible  to  come  upon  one  of  these  golden 
hoards,  and  to  make  one’s  self  rich  in  a  twink¬ 
ling?  How  hard  that 'I  must  go  on  delving 
and  delving,  day  in  and  day  out,  merely  to 
make  a  morsel  of  bread,  when  one  lucky  stroke 
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of  a  spade  might  enable  me  to  ride  in  my  car¬ 
riage  for  the  rest  of  my  life  !  ” 

As  he  turned  over  in  his  thoughts  all  that 
had  been  told  of  the  singular  adventure  of  the 
negro  fisherman,  his  imagination  gave  a  totally 
different  complexion  to  the  tale.  He  saw  in 
the  gang  of  red-caps  nothing  but  a  crew  of 
pirates  burying  their  spoils,  and  his  cupidity 
was  once  more  awakened  by  the  possibility  of 
at  length  getting  on  the  traces  of  some  of  this 
lurking  wealth.  Indeed,  his  infected  fancy 
tinged  everything  with  gold.  He  felt  like  the 
greedy  inhabitant  of  Bagdad,  when  his  eyes 
had  been  greased  with  the  magic  ointment  of 
the  dervise,  that  gave  him  to  see  all  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  earth.  Caskets  of  buried  jewels, 
chests  of  ingots,  and  barrels  of  outlandish  coins, 
seemed  to  court  him  from  their  concealments, 
and  supplicate  him  to  relieve  them  from  their 
untimely  graves. 

On  making  private  inquiries  about  the 
grounds  said  to  be  haunted  by  Father  Red¬ 
cap,  he  was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his 
surmise.  He  learned  that  the  place  had  several 
times  been  visited  by  experienced  money-dig- 
gers,  who  had  heard  black  Sam’s  story,  though 
none  of  them  had  met  with  success.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  always  been  dogged  with 
ill-luck  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  consequence, 
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as  Wolfert  concluded,  of  not  going  to  work  at  the 
proper  time,  and  with  the  proper  ceremonials. 
The  last  attempt  had  been  made  by  Cobus 
Quackenbos,  who  dug  for  a  whole  night,  and 
met  with  incredible  difficulty,  for  as  fast  as  he 
threw  one  shovelful  of  earth  out  of  the  hole, 
two  were  thrown  in  by  invisible  hands.  He 
succeeded  so  far,  however,  as  to  uncover  an 
iron  chest,  when  there  was  a  terrible  roaring, 
ramping,  and  raging  of  uncouth  figures  about 
the  hole,  and  at  length  a  shower  of  blows, 
dealt  by  invisible  cudgels,  fairly  belabored  him 
off  the  forbidden  ground.  This  Cobus  Quack¬ 
enbos  had  declared  on  his  death-bed,  so  that 
there  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  it.  He  was  a 
man  that  had  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to 
money-digging,  and  it  was  thought  would  have 
ultimately  succeeded,  had  he  not  died  recently 
of  a  brain-fever  in  the  almshouse. 

Wolfert  Webber  was  now  in  a  worry  of  trep¬ 
idation  and  impatience  ;  fearful  lest  some  rival 
adventurer  should  get  a  scent  of  the  buried 
gold.  He  determined  privately  to  seek  out  the 
black  fisherman,  and  get  him  to  serve  as  guide 
to  the  place  where  he  had  witnessed  the  mys¬ 
terious  scene  of  interment.  Sam  was  easily 
found ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  old  habitual 
beings  that  live  about  a  neighborhood  until 
they  wear  themselves  a  place  in  the  public 
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mind,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  public  charac¬ 
ters.  There  was  not  an  unlucky  urchin  about 
town  that  did  not  know  Sam  the  fisherman, 
and  think  that  he  had  a  right  to  play  his 
tricks  upon  the  old  negro.  Sam  had  led  an 
amphibious  life  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
about  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  the  Sound.  He  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  on  and  in  the  water,  partic¬ 
ularly  about  Hell  Gate  ;  and  might  have  been 
taken,  in  bad  weather,  for  one  of  the  hobgob¬ 
lins  that  used  to  haunt  that  strait.  There 
would  he  be  seen,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
weathers ;  sometimes  in  his  skiff,  anchored 
among  the  eddies,  or  prowling  like  a  shark 
about  some  wreck,  where  the  fish  are  supposed 
to  be  most  abundant.  Sometimes  seated  on  a 
rock  from  hour  to  hour,  looking,  in  the  mist 
and  drizzle,  like  a  solitary  heron  watching  for 
its  prey.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
hole  and  corner  of  the  Sound  ;  from  the  Wall- 
about  to  Hell  Gate,  and  from  Hell  Gate  unto 
the  Devil’s  Stepping-Stones  ;  and  it  was  even 
affirmed  that  he  knew  all  the  fish  in  the  river 
by  their  Christian  names. 

Wolfert  found  him  at  his  cabin,  which  was 
not  much  larger  than  a  tolerable  dog-house. 
It  was  rudely  constructed  of  fragments  of 
wrecks  and  drift-wood,  and  built  on  the  rocky 
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shore,  at  the  root  of  the  old  fort,  just  about 
what  at  present  forms  the  point  of  the  Battery. 
A  ‘  ‘  most  ancient  and  fishlike  smell  ’  ’  pervaded 
the  place.  Oars,  paddles,  and  fishing-rods 
were  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  fort ;  a 
net  was  spread  on  the  sand  to  dry  ;  a  skiff  was 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  ;  and  at  the  door  of  his 
cabin  was  Mud  Sam  himself,  indulging  in  the 
true  negro  luxury  of  sleeping  in  the  sunshine. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  the  time 
of  Sam’s  youthful  adventure,  and  the  snows 
of  many  a  winter  had  grizzled  the  knotty  wool 
upon  his  head.  He  perfectly  recollected  the 
circumstances,  however,  for  he  had  often  been 
called  upon  to  relate  them,  though  in  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story  he  differed  in  many  points 
from  Peechy  Prauw  ;  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  with  authentic  historians.  As  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  researches  of  money-diggers,  Sam  knew 
nothing  about  them  ;  they  were  matters  quite 
out  of  his  line  ;  neither  did  the  cautious  Wol- 
fert  care  to  disturb  his  thoughts  on  that  point. 
His  only  wish  was  to  secure  the  old  fisherman 
as  a  pilot  to  the  spot ;  and  this  was  readily 
effected.  The  long  time  that  had  intervened 
since  his  nocturnal  adventure  had  effaced  all 
Sam’s  awe  of  the  place,  and  the  promise  of  a 
trifling  reward  roused  him  at  once  from  his 
sleep  and  his  sunshine. 
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The  tide  was  adverse  to  making  the  expedi¬ 
tion  by  water,  and  Wolfert  was  too  impatient 
to  get  to  the  land  of  promise  to  wait  for  its 
turning ;  they  set  off,  therefore,  by  land.  A 
walk  of  four  or  five  miles  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  which  at  that  time  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  It  was  just  beyond  the  pleasant  region 
of  Bloomen-dael.  Here  they  struck  into  a  long 
lane,  straggling  among  trees  and  bushes,  very 
much  overgrown  with  weeds  and  mullein- 
stalks,  as  if  but  seldom  used,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  as  to  enjoy  but  a  kind 
of  twilight.  Wild  vines  entangled  the  trees 
and  flaunted  in  their  faces ;  brambles  and 
briers  caught  their  clothes  as  they  passed  ;  the 
garter-snake  glided  across  their  path  ;  the 
spotted  toad  hopped  and  waddled  before  them, 
and  the  restless  cat-bird  mewed  at  them  from 
every  thicket.  Had  Wolfert  Webber  been 
deeply  read  in  romantic  legend,  he  might  have 
fancied  himself  entering  upon  forbidden,  en¬ 
chanted  ground  ;  or  that  these  were  some  of 
the  guardians  set  to  keep  watch  upon  buried 
treasure.  As  it  was,  the  loneliness  of  the 
place,  and  the  wild  stories  connected  with  it, 
had  their  effect  upon  his  mind. 

On  reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  they 
found  themselves  near  the  shore  of  the  Sound 
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in  a  kind'  of  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  for¬ 
est-trees.  The  area  had  once  been  a  grass- 
plot,  but  was  now  shagged  with  briers  and 
rank  weeds.  •  At  one  end,  and  just  on  the  river 
bank,  was  a  ruined  building,  little  better  than 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  with  a  stack  of  chimneys 
rising  like  a  solitary  tower  out  of  the  centre. 
The  current  of  the  Sound  rushed  along  just 
below  it ;  with  wildly  grown  trees  drooping 
their  branches  into  its  waves. 

Wolfert  had  not  a  doubt  that  this  was  the 
haunted  house  of  Father  Red-cap,  and  called 
to  mind  the  story  of  Peechy  Prauw.  The  even¬ 
ing  was  approaching,  and  the  light  falling 
dubiously  among  the  woody  places,  gave  a 
melancholy  tone  to  the  scene,  well  calculated 
to  foster  any  lurking  feeling  of  awe  or  super¬ 
stition.  The  night-hawk,  wheeling  about  in 
the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  emitted  his  peev¬ 
ish,  boding  cry.  The  woodpecker  gave  a  lonely 
tap  now  and  then  on  some  hollow  tree,  and  the 
fire-bird*  streamed  by  them  with  his  deep-red 
plumage. 

They  now  came  to  an  enclosure  that  had 
once  been  a  garden.  It  extended  along  the 
foot  of  a  rocky  ridge,  but  was  little  better  than 
a  wilderness  of  weeds,  with  here  and  there  a 
matted  rose-bush,  or  a  peach  or  plum  tree  grown 
*  Orchard  oriole. 
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wild  and  ragged  and  covered  with  moss.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  garden  they  passed  a  kind 
of  vault  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  facing  the  wrnter. 
It  had  the  look  of  a  root-house.  The  door, 
though  decayed,  was  still  strong,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  recently  patched  up.  Wolfert 
pushed  it  open.  It  gave  a  harsh  grating  upon 
its  hinges,  and  striking  against  something  like 
a  box,  a  rattling  sound  ensued,  and  a  skull 
rolled  on  the  floor.  Wolfert  drew  back  shud¬ 
dering,  but  was  reassured  on  being  informed 
by  the  negro  that  this  wTas  a  family  vault,  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  that 
owned  this  estate  ;  an  assertion  corroborated 
by  the  sight  of  coffins  of  various  sizes  piled 
within.  Sam  had  been  familiar  with  all  these 
scenes  when  a  boy,  and  now  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  far  from  the  place  of  which  they 
were  in  quest. 

They  now  made  their  way  to  the  water’s 
edge,  scrambling  along  ledges  of  rocks  that 
overhung  the  waves,  and  obliged  often  to  hold 
by  shrubs  and  grape-vines  to  avoid  slipping  into 
the  deep  and  hurried  stream.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  small  cove,  or  rather  indent  of  the 
shore.  It  was  protected  by  steep  rocks,  and 
overshadowed  by  a  thick  copse  of  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  and  almost  con¬ 
cealed.  The  beach  shelved  gradually  within 
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the  cove,  but  the  current  swept  deep,  and  black, 
and  rapid,  along  its  jutting  points.  The  negro 
paused,  raised  his  remnant  of  a  hat,  and 
scratched  his  grizzled  poll  for  a  moment,  as  he 
regarded  this  nook  ;  then  suddenly  clapping 
his  hands,  he  stepped  exultingly  forward,  and 
pointed  to  a  large  iron  ring,  stapled  firmly  in 
the  rock,  just  where  a  broad  shelf  of  stone  fur¬ 
nished  a  commodious  landing-place.  It  was 
the  very  spot  where  the  red-caps  had  landed. 
Years  had  changed  the  more  perishable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  scene  ;  but  rock  and  iron  yield 
slowly  to  the  influence  of  time.  On  looking 
more  closely,  Wolfert  remarked  three  crosses 
cut  in  the  rock  just  above  the  ring,  which  had 
no  doubt  some  mysterious  signification.  Old 
Sam  now  readily  recognized  the  overhanging 
rock  under  which  his  skiff  had  been  sheltered 
during  the  thunder-gust.  To  follow  up  the 
course  which  the  midnight  gang  had  taken, 
however,  was  a  harder  task.  His  mind  had 
been  so  much  taken  up  on  that  eventful  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  persons  of  the  drama,  as  to  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  scenes  ;  and  these  places 
look  so  different  by  night  and  day.  After  wan¬ 
dering  about  for  some  time,  however,  they 
came  to  an  opening  among  the  trees  which 
Sam  thought  resembled  the  place.  There  was 
a  ledge  of  rock  of  moderate  height  like  a  wall 
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on  one  side,  which  he  thought  might  be  the 
very  ridge  whence  he  had  overlooked  the  dig¬ 
gers.  Wolfert  examined  it  narrowly,  and  at 
length  discovered  three  crosses  similar  to  those 
on  the  above  ring,  cut  deeply  into  the  face  of 
the  rock,  but  nearly  obliterated  by  moss  that 
had  grown  over  them.  His  heart  leaped  with 
joy,  for  he  doubted  not  they  were  the  private 
marks  of  the  buccaneers.  All  now  that  re¬ 
mained  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  spot  where 
the  treasure  lay  buried  ;  for  otherwise  he  might 
dig  at  random  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
crosses,  without  coming  upon  the  spoils,  and 
he  had  already  had  enough  of  such  profitless 
labor.  Here,  however,  the  old  negro  was  per¬ 
fectly  at  a  loss,  and  indeed  perplexed  him  by 
a  variety  of  opinions ;  for  his  recollections 
were  all  confused.  Sometimes  he  declared  it 
must  have  been  at  the  foot  of  a  mulberry-tree 
hard  by  ;  then  beside  a  great  white  stone ; 
then  under  a  small  green  knoll,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ledge  of  rocks  ;  until  at  length 
Wolfert  became  as  bewildered  as  himself. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  now  spreading 
themselves  over  the  woods,  and  rock  and  tree 
began  to  mingle  together.  It  was  evidently 
too  late  to  attempt  anything  further  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  and,  indeed,  Wolfert  had  come  unpro¬ 
vided  with  implements  to  prosecute  his  re' 
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searches.  Satisfied,  therefore,  with  having 
ascertained  the  place,  he  took  note  of  all  its 
landmarks,  that  he  might  recognize  it  again, 
and  set  out  on  his  return  homewards,  resolved 
to  prosecute  this  golden  enterprise  without 
delay. 

The  leading  anxiety  which  had  hitherto  ab¬ 
sorbed  every  feeling,  being  now  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  appeased,  fancy  began  to  wander,  and  to 
conjure  up  a  thousand  shapes  and  chimeras  as 
he  returned  through  this  haunted  region.  Pi¬ 
rates  hanging  in  chains  seemed  to  swing  from 
every  tree,  and  he  almost  expected  to  see  some 
Spanish  Don,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear,  rising  slowly  out  of  the  ground,  and  shak¬ 
ing  the  ghost  of  a  money-bag. 

Their  way  back  lay  through  the  desolate 
garden,  and  Wolfert’s  nerves  had  arrived  at  so 
sensitive  a  state  that  the  flitting  of  a  bird,  the 
rustling  of  a  leaf,  or  the  falling  of  a  nut,  was 
enough  to  startle  him.  As  they  entered  the 
confines  of  the  garden,  they  caught  sight  of  a 
figure  at  a  distance  advancing  slowly  up  one 
of  the  walks,  and  bending  under  the  weight 
of  a  burden.  They  paused  and  regarded  him 
attentively.  He  wore  what  appeared  to  be  a 
woollen  cap,  and,  still  more  alarming,  of  a  most 
sanguinary  red. 

The  figure  moved  slowly  on,  ascended  the 
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bank,  and  stopped  at  the  very  door  of  the  sepul¬ 
chral  vault.  Just  before  entering  it  he  looked 
around.  What  was  the  affright  of  Wolfert 
when  he  recognized  the  grizzly  visage  of  the 
drowned  buccaneer  !  He  uttered  an  ejacula¬ 
tion  of  horror.  The  figure  slowly  raised  his 
iron  fist,  and  shook  it  with  a  terrible  menace. 
Wolfert  did  not  pause  to  see  any  more,  but 
hurried  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him, 
nor  was  Sam  slow  in  following  at  his  heels, 
having  all  his  ancient  terrors  revived.  Away, 
then,  did  they  scramble  through  bush  and 
brake,  horribly  frightened  at  every  bramble 
that  tugged  at  their  skirts,  nor  did  they  pause 
to  breathe,  until  they  had  blundered  their  way 
through  this  perilous  wood,  and  fairly  reached 
the  high-road  to  the  city. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  Wolfert  could 
summon  courage  enough  to  prosecute  the  enter¬ 
prise,  so  much  had  he  been  dismayed  by  the 
apparition,  whether  living  or  dead,  of  the  grisly 
buccaneer.  In  the  meantime,  what  a  conflict 
of  mind  did  he  suffer  !  He  neglected  all  his 
concerns,  was  moody  and  restless  all  day,  lost 
his  appetite,  wandered  in  his  thoughts  and 
words,  and  committed  a  thousand  blunders. 
His  rest  was  broken  ;  and  when  he  fell  asleep, 
the  nightmare,  in  shape  of  a  huge  money-bag, 
sat  squatted  upon  his  breast.  He  babbled 
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about  incalculable  sums  ;  fancied  himself  en¬ 
gaged  in  money-digging ;  threw  the  bed¬ 
clothes  right  and  left,  in  the  idea  that  he  was 
shovelling  away  the  dirt ;  groped  under  the 
bed  in  quest  of  the  treasure,  and  lugged  forth, 
as  he  supposed,  an  inestimable  pot  of  gold. 

Dame  Webber  and  her  daughter  were  in  de¬ 
spair  at  what  they  conceived  a  returning  touch 
of  insanity.  There  are  two  family  oracles,  one 
or  other  of  which  Dutch  housewives  consult  in 
all  cases  of  great  doubt  and  perplexity — the 
dominie  and  the  doctor.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance  they  repaired  to  the  doctor.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  little  dark  mouldy  man  of  medi¬ 
cine,  famous  among  the  old  wives  of  the  Man- 
hattoes  for  his  skill,  not  only  in  the  healing 
art,  but  in  all  matters  of  strange  and  mysterious 
nature.  His  name  was  Dr.  Knipperhausen, 
but  he  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  High-German  Doctor.*  To 
him  did  the  poor  woman  repair  for  counsel  and 
assistance  touching  the  mental  vagaries  of 
Wolfert  Webber. 

They  found  the  doctor  seated  in  his  little 
study,  clad  in  his  dark  camlet  robe  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  his  black  velvet  cap ;  after  the 
manner  of  Boorhaave,  Van  Helmont,  and  other 

*  The  same,  no  doubt,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
the  history  of  Dolph  Heyliger. 
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medical  sages ;  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  set 
in  black  horn  upon  his  clubbed  nose,  and  por¬ 
ing  over  a  German  folio  that  reflected  back  the 
darkness  of  his  physiognomy.  The  doctor 
listened  to  their  statement  of  the  symptoms  of 
Wolfert’s  malady  with  profound  attention  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  mention  his  raving  about 
buried  money,  the  little  man  pricked  up  his 
ears.  Alas,  poor  women  !  they  little  knew  the 
aid  they  had  called  in. 

Dr.  Knipperhausen  had  been  half  his  life 
engaged  in  seeking  the  short  cuts  to  fortune, 
in  quest  of  which  so  many  a  long  lifetime  is 
wasted.  He  had  passed  some  years  of  his 
youth  among  the  Harz  mountains  of  Germany, 
and  had  derived  much  valuable  instruction 
from  the  miners,  touching  the  mode  of  seeking 
treasure  buried  in  the  earth.  He  had  pros¬ 
ecuted  his  studies  also  under  a  travelling  sage 
who  united  the  mysteries  of  medicine  with 
magic  and  legerdemain.  His  mind  there¬ 
fore  had  become  stored  with  all  kinds  of  mystic 
lore :  he  had  dabbled  a  little  in  astrology, 
alchemy,  divination  ;  knew  how  to  detect  stolen 
money,  and  to  tell  where  springs  of  water  lay 
hidden ;  in  a  word,  by  the  dark  nature  of  his 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  the  name  of  the 
High-German  Doctor,  which  is  pretty  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  necromancer.  The  doctor 
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had  often  heard  rumors  of  treasure  being  buried 
in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  had  long 
been  anxious  to  get  on  the  traces  of  it.  No 
sooner  were  Wolfert’s  waking  and  sleeping 
vagaries  confided  to  him,  than  he  beheld  in 
them  the  confirmed  symptoms  of  a  case  of 
money-digging,  and  lost  no  time  in  probing  it 
to  the  bottom.  Wolfert  had  long  been  sorely 
oppressed  in  mind  by  the  golden  secret,  and  as 
a  family  physician  is  a  kind  of  father  confessor, 
he  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  unburdening 
himself.  So  far  from  curing,  the  doctor  caught 
the  malady  from  his  patient.  The  circum¬ 
stances  unfolded  to  him  awakened  all  his 
cupidity  :  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  money  being 
buried  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mysterious  crosses,  and  offered  to  join  Wolfert 
in  the  search.  He  informed  him  that  much 
secrecy  and  caution  must  be  observed  in  enter¬ 
prises  of  that  kind  ;  that  money  is  only  to  be 
digged  for  at  night ;  with  certain  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  burning  of  drugs,  the  repeat¬ 
ing  of  mystic  words ;  and  above  all,  that  the 
seekers  must  first  be  provided  with  a  divining 
rod,  which  had  the  wonderful  property  of  point¬ 
ing  to  the  very  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
under  which  treasure  lay  hidden.  As  the 
doctor  had  given  much  of  his  mind  to  these 
matters,  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  neces- 
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sary  preparations,  and,  as  the  quarter  of  the 
moon  was  propitious,  he  undertook  to  have  the 
divining  rod  ready  by  a  certain  night.* 

*  The  following  note  was  found  appended  to  this 
passage  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker. 
“  There  has  been  much  written  against  the  divining 
rod  by  those  light  minds  who  are  ever  ready  to  scoff 
at  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  but  I  fully  join  with  Dr. 
Knipperhausen  in  giving  it  my  faith.  I  shall  not  in¬ 
sist  upon  its  efficacy  in  discovering  the  concealment  of 
stolen  goods,  the  boundary  stones  of  fields,  the  traces 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  or  even  the  existence  of 
subterraneous  springs  and  streams  of  water:  albeit,  I 
think  these  properties  not  to  be  readily  discredited  ; 
but  of  its  potency  in  discovering  veins  of  precious 
metal,  and  hidden  sums  of  money  and  jewels,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  Some  said  that  the  rod  turned 
only  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  been  born  in 
particular  months  of  the  year  ;  hence  astrologers  had 
recourse  to  planetary  influence  when  they  would  pro¬ 
cure  a  talisman.  Others  declared  that  the  properties 
of  the  rod  were  either  an  effect  of  chance,  or  the  fraud 
of  the  holder,  or  the  work  of  the  devil.  Thus  saith 
the  reverend  father  Gaspard  Sebett  in  his  Treatise  on 
Magic  :  ‘  Propter  hczc  et  similia  argumenta  audacter 
ego  proviisero  vim  conversivam  virgulce  bifurcates 
nequaquam  naturalem  esse,  sed  vet  casu  vet fraude 
virgulam  tractantis  vel  ope  diaboli ,  ’  etc. 

“  Georgius  Agricola  also  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
a  mere  delusion  of  the  devil  to  inveigle  the  avaricious 
and  unwary  into  his  clutches,  and  in  his  treatise  ‘  de  re 
Me  tallica,’  lays  particular  stress  on  the  mysterious 
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Wolfert’s  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  having 
met  with  so  learned  and  able  a  coadjutor. 
Everything  went  on  secretly,  but  swimmingly. 
The  doctor  had  many  consultations  with  his 
patient,  and  the  good  woman  of  the  household 
lauded  the  comforting  effect  of  his  visits.  In 
the  meantime  the  wonderful  divining  rod,  that 
great  key  to  nature’s  secrets,  was  duly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  doctor  had  thumbed  over  all  his 
books  of  knowledge  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the 
black  fisherman  was  engaged  to  take  them  in 
his  skiff  to  the  scene  of  enterprise  ;  to  work 
with  spade  and  pickaxe  in  unearthing  the 
treasure  ;  and  to  freight  his  bark  with  the 
weighty  spoils  they  were  certain  of  finding. 

At  length  the  appointed  night  arrived  for 

words  pronounced  by  those  persons  who  employed  the 
divining  rod  during  his  time.  But  I  make  not  a  doubt 
that  the  divining  rod  is  one  of  those  secrets  of  natural 
magic,  the  mystery  of  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
sympathies  existing  between  physical  things  operated 
upon  by  the  planets,  and  rendered  efficacious  by  the 
strong  faith  of  the  individual.  Bet  the  divining  rod 
be  properly  gathered  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon, 
cut  into  the  proper  form,  used  with  the  proper  cere¬ 
monies,  and  with  a  perfect  faith  in  its  efficacy,  and  I 
can  confidently  recommend  it  to  my  fellow-citizens  as 
an  infallible  means  of  discovering  the  places  on  the 
Island  of  the  Manhattoes  where  treasure  hath  been 
buried  in  the  olden  time.  D.  K.” 
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this  perilous  undertaking.  Before  Wolfert  left 
his  home  he  counselled  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  go  to  bed,  and  feel  no  alarm  if  he  should 
not  return  during  the  night.  Bike  reasonable 
women,  on  being  told  not  to  feel  alarm  they 
fell  immediately  into  a  panic.  They  saw  at 
once  by  his  manner  that  something  unusual 
was  in  agitation  ;  all  their  fears  about  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  his  mind  were  revived  with  ten¬ 
fold  force  :  they  hung  about  him,  entreating 
him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  night  air,  but 
all  in  vain.  When  once  Wolfert  was  mounted 
on  his  hobby,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  him 
out  of  the  saddle.  It  was  a  clear  starlight 
night,  when  he  issued  out  of  the  portal  of  the 
Webber  palace.  He  wore  a  large  flapped  hat 
tied  under  the  chin  with  a  handkerchief  of  his 
daughter’s,  to  secure  him  from  the  night 
damp,  while  Dame  Webber  threw  her  long  red 
cloak  about  his  shoulders,  and  fastened  it  round 
his  neck. 

The  doctor  had  been  no  less  carefully  armed 
and  accoutred  by  his  housekeeper,  the  vigilant 
Frau  Ilsy  ;  and  sallied  forth  in  his  camlet  robe 
by  way  of  surcoat ;  his  black  velvet  cap  under 
his  cocked  hat,  a  thick  clasped  book  under  his 
arm,  a  basket  of  drugs  and  dried  herbs  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  miraculous  rod  of 
divination. 
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The  great  church-clock  struck  ten  as  Wolfert 
and  the  doctor  passed  by  the  churchyard,  and 
the  watchman  bawled  in  a  hoarse  voice  a  long 
and  doleful  “  All ’s  well  !  ”  A  deep  sleep  had 
already  fallen  upon  this  primitive  burgh  :  noth¬ 
ing  disturbed  this  awful  silence,  excepting  now 
and  then  the  bark  of  some  poor  profligate  night¬ 
walking  dog,  or  the  serenade  of  some  romantic 
cat.  It  is  true,  Wolfert  fancied  more  than  once 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  footfall 
at  a  distance  behind  them  ;  but  it  might  have 
been  merely  the  echo  of  their  own  steps  along 
the  quiet  streets.  He  thought  also  at  one  time 
that  he  saw  a  tall  figure  skulking  after  them — 
stopping  when  they  stopped,  and  moving  on 
as  they  proceeded  ;  but  the  dim  and  uncertain 
lamp-light  threw  such  vague  gleams  and 
shadows,  that  this  might  all  have  been  mere 
fancy. 

They  found  the  old  fisherman  waiting  for 
them,  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  stern  of  the  skiff, 
which  was  moored  just  in  front  of  his  little 
cabin.  A  pickaxe  and  spade  were  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  a 
stone  bottle  of  good  Dutch  courage,  in  which 
honest  Sam  no  doubt  put  even  more  faith  than 
Dr.  Knipperhausen  in  his  drugs. 

Thus  then  did  these  three  worthies  embark 
in  their  cockle-shell  of  a  skiff  upon  this  noctur- 
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nal  expedition,  with  a  wisdom  and  valor 
equalled  only  by  the  three  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
who  adventured  to  sea  in  a  bowl.  The  tide 
was  rising  and  running  rapidly  up  the  Sound. 
The  current  bore  them  along,  almost  without 
the  aid  of  an  oar.  The  profile  of  the  town  lay 
all  in  shadow.  Here  and  there  a  light  feebly 
glimmered  from  some  sick-chamber,  or  from 
the  cabin-window  of  some  vessel  at  anchor  in 
the  stream.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  deep 
starry  firmament,  the  lights  of  which  wavered 
on  the  surface  of  the  placid  river ;  and  a  shoot¬ 
ing  meteor,  streaking  its  pale  course  in  the 
very  direction  they  were  taking,  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  doctor  into  a  most  propitious 
omen. 

In  a  little  while  they  glided  by  the  point  of 
Corlaer’s  Hook  with  the  rural  inn  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  such  night  adventures.  The 
family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the  house  was 
dark  and  still.  Wolfert  felt  a  chill  pass  over 
him  as  they  passed  the  point  where  the  bucca¬ 
neer  had  disappeared.  He  pointed  it  out  to 
Dr.  Knipperhausen.  While  regarding  it,  they 
thought  they  saw  a  boat  actually  lurking  at 
the  very  place  ;  but  the  shore  cast  such  a 
shadow  over  the  border  of  the  water  that  they 
could  discern  nothing  distinctly.  They  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  heard  the  low 
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sounds  of  distant  oars,  as  if  cautiously  pulled. 
Sam  plied  his  oars  with  redoubled  vigor,  and 
knowing  all  the  eddies  and  currents  of  the 
stream,  soon  left  their  followers,  if  such  they 
were,  far  astern.  In  a  little  while  they  stretched 
across  Turtle  Bay  and  Kip’s  Bay,  then  shrouded 
themselves  in  the  deep  shadows  of  Manhattan 
shore,  and  glided  swiftly  along,  secure  from 
observation.  At  length  the  negro  shot  his 
skiff  into  a  little  cove,  darkly  embowered  by 
trees,  and  made  it  fast  to  the  well-known  iron 
ring.  They  now  landed,  and  lighting  the 
lantern,  gathered  their  various  implements  and 
proceeded  slowly  through  the  bushes.  Every 
sound  startled  them,  even  that  of  their  own 
footsteps  among  the  dry  leaves  ;  and  the  hoot¬ 
ing  of  a  screech-owl,  from  the  shattered  chimney 
of  the  neighboring  ruin,  made  their  blood  run 
cold. 

In  spite  of  all  Wolfert’s  caution  in  taking 
note  of  the  landmarks,  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  find  the  open  place  among  the  trees, 
where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  be  buried. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  ledge  of  rock  ;  and 
on  examining  its  surface  by  the  aid  of  the 
lantern,  Wolfert  recognized  the  three  mystic 
crosses.  Their  hearts  beat  quick,  for  the  mo¬ 
mentous  trial  was  at  hand  that  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  hopes. 
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The  lantern  was  now  held  by  Wolfert  Web¬ 
ber,  while  the  doctor  produced  the  divining 
rod.  It  was  a  forked  twig,  one  end  of  which 
was  grasped  firmly  in  each  hand,  while  the 
centre,  forming  the  stem,  pointed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  upwards.  The  doctor  moved  this  wand 
about,  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  earth, 
from  place  to  place,  but  for  some  time  without 
anjr  effect,  while  Wolfert  kept  the  light  of  the 
lantern  turned  full  upon  it,  and  watched  it  with 
the  most  breathless  interest.  At  length  the 
rod  began  slowly  to  turn.  The  doctor  grasped 
it  with  greater  earnestness,  his  hands  trembling 
with  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  The  wand 
continued  to  turn  gradually,  until  at  length  the 
stem  had  reversed  its  position,  and  pointed 
perpendicularly  downward,  and  remained  point¬ 
ing  to  one  spot  as  fixedly  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole. 

“This  is  the  spot !  ”  said  the  doctor,  in  an 
almost  inaudible  tone. 

Wolfert’ s  heart  was  in  his  throat. 

“Shall  I  dig?”  said  the  negro,  grasping 
the  spade. 

“  Pots  tausend,  no!”  replied  the  little  doctor, 
hastily.  He  now  ordered  his  companions  to 
keep  close  by  him,  and  to  maintain  the  most 
inflexible  silence.  That  certain  precautions 
must  be  taken  and  ceremonies  used  to  prevent 
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the  evil  spirits  which  kept  about  buried  treas¬ 
ure  from  doing  them  any  harm.  He  then  drew 
a  circle  about  the  place,  enough  to  include  the 
whole  party.  He  next  gathered  dry  twigs  and 
leaves  and  made  a  fire,  upon  which  he  threw 
certain  drugs  and  dried  herbs  which  he  had 
brought  in  his  basket.  A  thick  smoke  rose, 
diffusing  a  potent  odor,  savoring  marvellously 
of  brimstone  and  assafoetida,  which,  however 
grateful  it  might  be  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
spirits,  nearly  strangled  poor  Wolfert,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  fit  of  coughing  and  wheezing  that 
made  the  whole  grove  resound.  Dr.  Knipper- 
hausen  then  unclasped  the  volume  which  he 
had  brought  under  his  arm,  which  was  printed 
in  red  and  black  characters  in  German  text. 
While  Wolfert  held  the  lantern,  the  doctor,  by 
the  aid  of  his  spectacles,  read  off  several  forms 
of  conjuration  in  Datin  and  German.  He  then 
ordered  Sam  to  seize  the  pickaxe  and  proceed 
to  work.  The  close-bound  soil  gave  obstinate 
signs  of  not  having  been  disturbed  for  many  a 
year.  After  having  picked  his  way  through 
the  surface,  Sam  came  to  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  which  he  threw  briskly  to  right  and 
left  with  the  spade. 

“Hark!”  said  Wolfert,  who  fancied  he 
heard  a  trampling  among  the  dry  leaves,  and  a 
rustling  through  the  bushes.  Sam  paused  for 
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a  moment,  and  they  listened.  No  footstep  was 
near.  The  bat  flitted  by  them  in  silence  ;  a  bird, 
roused  from  its  roost  by  the  light  which  glared 
up  among  the  trees,  flew  circling  about  the 
flame.  In  the  profound  stillness  of  the  wood¬ 
land,  they  could  distinguish  the  current  rip- 
plin  g  along  the  rocky  shore,  and  the  distant 
murmuring  and  roaring  of  Hell  Gate. 

The  negro  continued  his  labors,  and  had 
already  digged  a  considerable  hole.  The  doc¬ 
tor  stood  on  the  edge,  reading  formulae  every 
now  and  then  from  his  black-letter  volume,  or 
throwing  more  drugs  and  herbs  upon  the  fire  ; 
while  Wolfert  bent  anxiousty  over  the  pit, 
watching  every  stroke  of  the  spade.  Any  one 
witnessing  the  scene  thus  lighted  up  by  fire, 
lantern,  and  the  reflection  of  Wolfert’ s  red  man¬ 
tle,  might  have  mistaken  the  little  doctor  for 
some  foul  magician,  busied  in  his  incantations, 
and  the  grizzly-headed  negro  for  some  swart 
goblin,  obedient  to  his  commands. 

At  length  the  spade  of  the  fisherman  struck 
upon  something  that  sounded  hollow.  The 
sound  vibrated  to  Wolfert’ s  heart.  He  struck 
his  spade  again. — 

“  ’T  is  a  chest,”  said  Sam. 

“  Full  of  gold,  I  ’ll  warrant  it  !  ”  cried  Wol¬ 
fert,  clasping  his  hands  with  rapture. 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words  when  a 
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sound  from  above  caught  his  ear.  He  cast  up 
his  eyes,  and  lo  !  by  the  expiring  light  of  the  fire 
he  beheld,  just  over  the  disk  of  the  rock,  what 
appeared  to  be  the  grim  visage  of  the  drowned 
buccaneer,  grinning  hideously  down  upon  him. 

Wolfert  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  let  fall  the  lan¬ 
tern.  His  panic  communicated  itself  to  his 
companions.  The  negro  leaped  out  of  the 
hole  ;  the  doctor  dropped  his  book  and  basket, 
and  began  to  pray  in  German.  All  was  horror 
and  confusion.  The  fire  was  scattered  about, 
the  lantern  extinguished.  In  their  hurry- 
scurry  they  ran  against  and  confounded  one 
another.  They  fancied  a  legion  of  hobgoblins 
let  loose  upon  them,  and  that  they  saw,  by  the 
fitful  gleams  of  the  scattered  embers,  strange 
figures,  in  red  caps,  gibbering  and  ramping 
around  them.  The  doctor  ran  one  way,  the 
negro  another,  and  Wolfert  made  for  the  water 
side.  As  he  plunged  struggling  onwards 
through  brush  and  brake,  he  heard  the  tread 
of  some  one  in  pursuit.  He  scrambled  fran¬ 
tically  forward.  The  footsteps  gained  upon 
him.  He  felt  himself  grasped  by  his  cloak, 
when  suddenly  his  pursuer  was  attacked  in 
turn:  a  fierce  fight  and  struggle  ensued— a 
pistol  was  discharged  that  lit  up  rock  and  bush 
for  a  second,  and  showed  two  figures  grappling 
together — all  was  then  darker  than  ever.  The 
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contest  continued — the  combatants  clinched 
each  other,  and  panted  and  groaned,  and  rolled 
among  the  rocks.  There  was  snarling  and 
growling  as  of  a  cur,  mingled  with  curses, 
in  which  Wolfert  fancied  he  could  recognize 
the  voice  of  the  buccaneer.  He  would  fain 
have  fled,  but  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  preci¬ 
pice,  and  could  go  no  farther. 

Again  the  parties  were  on  their  feet ;  again 
there  was  a  tugging  and  struggling,  as  if 
strength  alone  could  decide  the  combat,  until 
one  was  precipitated  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
and  sent  headlong  into  the  deep  stream  that 
whirled  below.  Wolfert  heard  the  plunge,  and 
a  kind  of  strangling,  bubbling  murmur,  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night  hid  everything  from 
him,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  current  swept 
everything  instantly  out  of  hearing.  One  of 
the  combatants  was  disposed  of,  but  whether 
friend  or  foe,  Wolfert  could  not  tell,  nor 
whether  they  might  not  both  be  foes.  He 
heard  the  survivor  approach,  and  his  terror 
revived.  He  saw,  where  the  profile  of  the 
rocks  rose  against  the  horizon,  a  human  form 
advancing.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  :  it 
must  be  the  buccaneer.  Whither  should  he 
fly  ! — a  precipice  was  on  one  side — a  murderer 
on  the  other.  The  enemy  approached — he 
was  close  at  hand.  W olfert  attempted  to  let 
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himself  down  the  face  of  the  cliff.  His  cloak 
caught  in  a  thorn  that  grew  on  the  edge.  He 
was  jerked  from  off  his  feet,  and  held  dangling 
in  the  air,  half-clioked  by  the  string  with  which 
his  careful  wife  had  fastened  the  garment 
around  his  neck.  Wolfert  thought  his  last 
moment  was  arrived  ;  already  had  he  com¬ 
mitted  his  soul  to  St.  Nicholas,  when  the 
string  broke,  and  he  tumbled  down  the  bank, 
bumping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  bush  to  bush, 
and  leaving  the  red  cloak  fluttering  like  a 
bloody  banner  in  the  air. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  Wolfert  came  to 
himself.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  ruddy 
streaks  of  morning  were  already  shooting  up 
the  sky.  He  found  himself  grievously  battered, 
and  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  sit  up,  but  was  too  sore  and  stiff  to 
move.  A  voice  requested  him  in  friendly  ac¬ 
cents  to  lie  still.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  speaker  :  it  was  Dirk  Waldron.  He  had 
dogged  the  party,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Dame  Webber  and  her  daughter,  who,  with 
the  laudable  curiosity  of  their  sex,  had  pried 
into  the  secret  consultations  of  Wolfert  and 
the  doctor.  Dirk  had  been  completely  dis¬ 
tanced  in  following  the  light  skiff  of  the  fisher¬ 
man,  and  had  just  come  in  to  rescue  the  poor 
money-digger  from  his  pursuer. 
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Thus  ended  this  perilous  enterprise.  The 
doctor  and  Black  Sam  severally  found  their 
way  back  to  the  Manhattoes,  each  having  some 
dreadful  tale  of  peril  to  relate.  As  to  poor 
Wolfert,  instead  of  returning  in  triumph  laden 
with  bags  of  gold,  he  was  borne  home  on  a 
shutter,  followed  by  a  rabble-rout  of  curious 
urchins.  His  wife  and  daughter  saw  the  dis¬ 
mal  pageant  from  a  distance,  and  alarmed  the 
neighborhood  with  their  cries ;  they  thought 
the  poor  man  had  suddenly  settled  the  great 
debt  of  nature  in  one  of  his  wayward  moods. 
Finding  him,  however,  still  living,  they  had 
him  speedily  to  bed,  and  a  jury  of  old  matrons 
of  the  neighborhood  assembled,  to  determine 
how  he  should  be  doctored.  The  whole  town 
was  in  a  buzz  with  the  story  of  the  money- 
diggers.  Many  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the 
previous  night’s  adventures  :  but  though  they 
found  the  very  place  of  the  digging,  they  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  that  compensated  them  for 
their  trouble.  Some  say  they  found  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  oaken  chest,  and  an  iron  pot-lid, 
which  savored  strongly  of  hidden  money  ;  and 
that  in  the  old  family  vault  there  were  traces 
of  bales  and  boxes  :  but  this  is  all  very 
dubious. 

In  fact,  the  secret  of  all  this  story  has  never 
to  this  day  been  discovered  :  whether  any  treas- 
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ure  were  ever  actually  buried  at  that  place  ; 
whether,  if  so,  it  were  carried  off  at  night  by 
those  who  had  buried  it  ;  or  whether  it  still 
remains  there  under  the  guardianship  of 
gnomes  and  spirits  until  it  shall  be  properly 
sought  for,  is  all  matter  of  conjecture.  For  my 
part,  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  make 
no  doubt  that  great  sums  lie  buried,  both  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  island  and  its  neigh¬ 
borhood,  ever  since  the  times  of  the  buccaneers 
and  the  Dutch  colonists  ;  and  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  search  after  them  to  such  of 
my  fellow-citizens  as  are  not  engaged  in  any 
other  speculations. 

There  were  many  conjectures  formed,  also, 
as  to  who  and  what  was  the  strange  man  of 
the  seas  who  had  domineered  over  the  little 
fraternity  at  Corlaer’s  Hook  for  a  time,  disap¬ 
peared  so  strangely,  and  reappeared  so  fearfully. 

Some  supposed  him  a  smuggler  stationed  at 
that  place  to  assist  his  comrades  in  landing  their 
goods  among  the  rocky  coves  of  the  island. 
Others,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ancient  com¬ 
rades  of  Kidd  or  Bradish,  returned  to  convey 
away  treasures  formerly  hidden  in  the  vicinity. 
The  only  circumstance  that  throws  anything 
like  a  vague  light  on  this  mysterious  matter, 
is  a  report  which  prevailed  of  a  strange  foreign- 
built  shallop,  with  much  the  look  of  a  picaroon, 
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having  been  seen  hovering  about  the  Sound  for 
several  days  without  landing  or  reporting  her¬ 
self,  though  boats  were  seen  going  to  and  from 
her  at  night ;  and  that  she  was  seen  standing 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  in  the  gray  of 
the  dawn,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  money- 
diggers. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  report, 
also,  which  I  confess  is  rather  apocryphal,  of 
the  buccaneer,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned,  being  seen  before  daybreak,  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  seated  astride  of  his  great 
sea-chest,  and  sailing  through  Hell  Gate,  which 
just  then  began  to  roar  and  bellow  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury. 

While  all  the  gossip  world  was  thus  filled 
with  talk  and  rumor,  poor  Wolfert  lay  sick  and 
sorrowfully  in  his  bed,  bruised  in  body  and 
sorely  beaten  down  in  mind.  His  wife  and 
daughter  did  all  they  could  to  bind  up  his 
wounds,  both  corporal  and  spiritual.  The 
good  old  dame  never  stirred  from  his  bedside, 
where  she  sat  knitting  from  morning  till  night ; 
while  his  daughter  busied  herself  about  him 
with  the  fondest  care.  Nor  did  they  lack  as¬ 
sistance  from  abroad.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  desertion  of  friends  in  distress,  they  had 
no  complaint  of  the  kind  to  make.  Not  an 
old  wife  of  the  neighborhood  but  abandoned 
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her  work  to  crowd  to  the  mansion  of  Wolfert 
Webber,  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  the 
particulars  of  his  story.  Not  one  came  more¬ 
over  without  her  little  pipkin  of  pennyroyal, 
sage,  balm,  or  other  herb  tea,  delighted  at  an 
opportunity  of  signalizing  her  kindness  and 
her  doctorship.  What  drenchings  did  not  the 
poor  Wolfert  undergo,  and  all  in  vain  !  It  was 
a  moving  sight  to  behold  him  wasting  away 
day  by  day  ;  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  apd 
ghastlier  and  ghastlier,  and  staring  with  rueful 
visage  from  under  an  old  patchwork  counter¬ 
pane,  upon  the  j  ury  of  matrons  kindly  assembled 
to  sigh  and  groan  and  look  unhappy  around  him. 

Dirk  Waldron  was  the  only  being  that  seemed 
to  shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  this  house  of 
mourning.  He  came  in  with  a  cheery  look 
and  manly  spirit,  and  tried  to  reanimate  the 
expiring  heart  of  the  poor  money-digger,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Wolfert  was  completely 
done  over.  If  anything  was  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  his  despair,  it  was  a  notice  served  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  distress,  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  were  about  to  run  a  new  street  through 
the  very  centre  of  his  cabbage-garden.  He 
now  saw  nothing  before  him  but  poverty  and 
ruin  ;  his  last  reliance,  the  garden  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  what  then 
was  to  become  of  his  poor  wife  and  child  ? 
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His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  followed 
the  dutiful  Amy  out  of  the  room  one  morning. 
Dirk  Waldron  was  seated  beside  him  ;  Wol- 
fert  grasped  his  hand,  pointed  after  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness,  broke 
the  silence  he  had  maintained. 

“  I  am  going  !  ”  said  he,  shaking  his  head 
feebly,  “and  when  I  am  gone — my  poor 
daughter - ” 

“Leave  her  to  me,  father!’’  said  Dirk, 
manfully,—11  I  ’ll  take  care  of  her  !  ’’ 

Wolfert  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  cheery, 
strapping  youngster,  and  saw  there  was  none 
better  able  to  take  care  of  a  woman. 

“  Enough,”  said  he, — “  she  is  yours  ! — and 
now  fetch  me  a  lawyer — let  me  make  my  will 
and  die.” 

The  lawyer  was  brought — a  dapper,  bust¬ 
ling,  round-headed  little  man,  Roorback  (or 
Rollebuck  as  it  was  pronounced)  by  name. 
At  the  sight  of  him  the  women  broke  into 
loud  lamentations,  for  they  looked  upon  the 
signing  of  a  will  as  the  signing  of  a  death- 
warrant.  Wolfert  made  a  feeble  motion  for 
them  to  be  silent.  Poor  Amy  buried  her  face 
and  her  grief  in  the  bed -curtain.  Dame  Web¬ 
ber  resumed  her  knitting  to  hide  her  distress, 
which  betrayed  itself  however  in  a  pellucid 
tear,  which  trickled  silently  down,  and  hung 
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at  the  end  of  her  peaked  nose  ;  while  the  cat, 
the  only  unconcerned  member  of  the  family, 
played  with  the  good  dame’s  ball  of  worsted, 
as  it  rolled  about  the  floor. 

Wolfert  lay  on  his  back,  his  night-cap  drawn 
over  his  forehead  ;  his  eyes  closed  ;  his  whole 
visage  the  picture  of  death.  He  begged  the 
lawyer  to  be  brief,  for  he  felt  his  end  approach¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  The 
lawyer  nibbed  his  pen,  spread  out  his  paper, 
and  prepared  to  write. 

“  I  give  and  bequeath,”  said  Wolfert, 
faintly,  “  my  small  farm - ” 

“  What — all  !  ”  exclaimed  the  lawyer. 

Wolfert  half  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
upon  the  lawyer. 

“  Yes — all,”  said  he. 

“  What !  all  that  great  patch  of  land  with  cab¬ 
bages  and  sun-flowers,  which  the  corporation  is 
just  going  to  run  a  main  street  through  ?  ” 

“The  same,”  said  Wolfert,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  sinking  back  upon  his  pillow. 

“  I  wish  him  joy  that  inherits  it  !  ”  said  the 
little  lawyer,  chuckling,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
involuntarily. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Wolfert,  again 
opening  his  eyes. 

“That  he’ll  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  place  !  ’  ’  cried  little  Rollebuck. 
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The  expiring  Wolfert  seemed  to  step  back 
from  the  threshold  of  existence  :  his  eyes  again 
lighted  up  ;  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  shoved 
back  his  red  worsted  night-cap,  and  stared 
broadly  at  the  lawyer. 

“You  don’t  say  so  !  ”  exclaimed  he. 

“Faith,  but  I  do!’’  rejoined  the  other. — 

‘  ‘  Why,  when  that  great  field  and  that  huge 
meadow  come  to  be  laid  out  in  streets,  and  cut 
up  into  snug  building-lots — why,  whoever 
owns  it  need  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  the  pa- 
troon  !  ’  ’ 

“  Say  you  so  ?  ”  cried  Wolfert,  half  thrusting 
one  leg  out  of  bed,  “why,  then  I  think  I  ’ll 
not  make  my  will  yet  !  ’  ’ 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody  the  dying  man 
actually  recovered.  The  vital  spark,  -which  had 
glimmered  faintly  in  the  socket,  received  fresh 
fuel  from  the  oil  of  gladness,  which  the  little 
lawyer  poured  into  his  soul.  It  once  more 
burnt  up  into  a  flame. 

Give  physic  to  the  heart,  ye  who  would  re¬ 
vive  the  body  of  a  spirit-broken  man  !  In  a 
few  days  Wolfert  left  his  room  ;  in  a  few  days 
more  his  table  was  covered  with  deeds,  plans 
of  streets,  and  building-lots.  Little  Rollebuck 
.  was  constantly''  with  him,  his  right-hand  man 
and  adviser  ;  and  instead  of  making  his  will, 
assisted  in  the  more  agreeable  task  of  making 
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his  fortune.  In  fact,  Wolfert  Webber  was  one 
of  those  worthy  Dutch  burghers  of  the  Man- 
hattoes  whose  fortunes  have  been  made,  in  a 
manner,  in  spite  of  themselves  ;  who  have 
tenaciously  held  on  to  their  hereditary  acres, 
raising  turnips  and  cabbages  about  the  skirts 
of  the  city,  hardly  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  until  the  corporation  has  cruelly  driven 
streets  through  their  abodes,  and  they  have 
suddenly  awakened  out  of  their  lethargy,  and, 
to  their  astonishment,  found  themselves  rich 
men. 

Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  a  great 
bustling  street  passed  through  the  very  centre 
of  the  Webber  garden,  just  where  Wolfert  had 
dreamed  of  finding  a  treasure.  His  golden 
dream  was  accomplished  ;  he  did  indeed  find 
an  unlooked-for  source  of  wealth  ;  for,  when 
his  paternal  lands  wrere  distributed  into  build¬ 
ing  lots,  and  rented  out  to  safe  tenants,  instead 
of  producing  a  paltry  crop  of  cabbages,  they 
returned  him  an  abundant  crop  of  rent ;  inso¬ 
much  that  on  quarter-day  it  was  a  goodly  sight 
to  see  his  tenants  knocking  at  the  door,  from 
morning  till  night,  each  with  a  little  round- 
bellied  bag  of  money,  a  golden  produce  of  the 
soil. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  his  forefathers  was 
still  kept  up  ;  but  instead  of  being  a  little 
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yellow-fronted  Dutch  house  in  a  garden,  it  now 
stood  boldly  in  the  midst  of  a  street,  the  grand 
home  of  the  neighborhood  ;  for  Wolfert  en¬ 
larged  it  with  a  wing  on  each  side,  and  a  cupola 
or  tea-room  on  top,  where  he  might  climb  up 
and  smoke  his  pipe  in  hot  weather  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  whole  mansion  was  overrun 
by  the  chubby-faced  progeny  of  Amy  Webber 
and  Dirk  Waldron. 

As  Wolfert  waxed  old,  and  rich,  and  corpu¬ 
lent,  he  also  set  up  a  great  gingerbread-colored 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  black  Flanders 
mares  with  tails  that  swept  the  ground  ;  and 
to  commemorate  the  origin  of  his  greatness,  he 
had  for  his  crest  a  full-blown  cabbage  painted 
on  the  pannels,  with  the  pithy  motto  2Ule6 
Iftopf,  that  is  to  say,  add  head  ;  meaning 
thereby  that  he  had  risen  by  sheer  head-work. 

To  fill  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  in  the 
fulness  of  time  the  renowned  Ramm  Rapelye 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Wolfert  Webber 
succeeded  to  the  leather-bottomed  arm-chair, 
in  the  inn-parlor  at  Corlaer’s  Hook  ;  where  he 
long  reigned  greatly  honored  and  respected, 
insomuch  that  he  was  never  known  to  tell  a 
story  without  its  being  believed,  nor  to  utter  a 
joke  without  its  being  laughed  at. 


THE  END. 


